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MATHEMATICS SERVING MAN 


MAGIC NUMBERS: For years, in the 
brooding manor house overlooking a 
little Scotch village, John Napier 
worked in mysterious seclusion. 
Some of his 16th century neighbors 
even suggested that he was dabbling 
in witchcraft. But there was no black 
magic about the ivory calculating 
“Bones” he invented to help mer- 
chants figure their accounts. And it 
was pure genius that enabled Napier 
to invent logarithms. With these 
magical numbers, the most compli- 
cated multiplication and division 
could be quickly transformed into 
easy addition and subtraction. 
Logarithms halved the labors of star- 
charting astronomers; made calcula- 
tion so easy that unschooled mariners 
could quickly plot their position any- 
where on the seven seas. Today our 
cities, highways, dams are built on 
the logarithms that speed engineers 
through the thousands of computa- 
tions each design requires. 
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Compound-curve picture windshield pioneered by our cars lets you see in all 
directions—including up. It’s easy to see overhead signals without craning. Safety 
glass all around, of course. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


Cars that can do what they look like they can do 


Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 
The quality Cars of The Forward Look 

from Chrysler Corporation... A drive will bring 
out the difference great engineering makes. 


PLYMOUTH ¢ DODGE « DE SOTO + CHRYSLER ¢ IMPERIAL 





To introduce you to THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 


CHOOSE FROM THESE 66 ALBUMS 


... If you agree to buy five albums from the Club during the 
next twelve months from at least 100 to be made available 

















MERRILL 
MUNSEL 
rypwis new plan enables you to will receive a free 12-inch 33\4 baad Ys , 
have on tap a variety of popu- R.P.M. album, with a nationally eo *~ 
lar music... and, once and for all, advertised price of at least $3.98, THE : t 
i i MELACHRINO STRINGS ; 
takes bewilderment out of build- for every two albums purchased ; : 
ing suc « > ¢ a -ollec . yo . BELAFONTE Folk 2. MUSIC FOR DINING 3. CAROUSEL Rodgers 
ing suc h a well-balanced collec- from the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF =e spiritual, blues, Popular favorites and and Hammers aon 
tion. YOU PAY FAR LESS FOR RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be de- ealypsos, including Sear- light ‘classic September tifully dic secore 
H . . bbons, Ne Song. armaine, Diane, 6 bly «= by Robert 
ALBUMS THIS WAY than if you buy scribed each month, One will be ee mie Malas. a pail tee ethane Merrill, Patrice Mansel 
them haphazardly. For example, singled out as the album-of-the- 
the introductory offer described month. If vou want it, vou do Frankie By 
above can represent as much as a nothing: it will come to you auto- Carle's 6 
40% saving in your first year of — matically. If vou preferanalternate hersaens ty 
membership. Thereafter, through or nothing at all—vyou can make 
the Club’s Record-Dividend Plan, = vour wishes known on a form 
YOU SAVE ALMOST 33445% of the always provided. You pay the na- 
manufacturer's nationally adver- tionally advertised price—usually 
tised price. \fter buying the five $3.98, at times $4.98 (plus a small 11, COMO'S GOLDEN 13. FRANKIE CARLE'S 16. DAMN YANKEES 
albums called for in this offer, you charge for postage and handling). RECORDS l4of Perry's SWEETHEARTS Dancy Original soundtrack 
5 million ers: ‘Til the o ber ee through of new film version, Stars 





End of Time, Prisoner of Nola, Laura, Peg o’ My Gwen Verdon, Tab Huw 


ALL ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH vt R. P.M. Kees, Temgeation, "Heart ond others, ts, Ray Woden 


ie enone 


stomet 





GOGI GRANT “"""~" 
TONY MARTIN 


27.LOUMONTESINGS 28.6ING WITHABEAT 30.GIGI Song: from the 32. STUDENT PRINCE 33.STRAUSS WALTZ- 35. GEORGE FEYER 36. HI-FI IN FOCUS 
Goes great with pizza: Bing Crosby on a jazz film score by Lerner and Mario Lanza sings hit &$ Melachrino Orches- TAKESYOUTO SOUTH Guitar recital, * 
Lazy Mary, Darktown lark, abetted by Bob Loewe, writers of My show tunes by Romberg, tra. Blue Danube, Artists’ PACIFIC & OKLAHOMA effects. Novelties, m 
Strutters Ball, Non Di- Seobey and his allstars, Fair Lady, sung by Gogi also Lehar, Rodgers, Life, Emperor Waltz, Sparkling piano versions and Latin favorit 
menticar, more sings 12 oldies Grant and Tony Martin, Brodezky and Coward Voices of Spring, ete of the hit-show scores even a Bach hourr 





7; ~< 
Ril 1 Mario 4 ¢ 
Prince 









LENA RORNE at oe = By 
WALDORF ASLOBIA 






Carios Montoya and 
His Flornenco Guitar 


. Bae) 








Wel y | BOSTON TOPS ORCHESTRA ' 4 
53. BOSTON POPS 54, MARIAN ANOER- 66. FREDDY MARTIN 57, LENA HORNE 66.THENUTCRACKER 59, RHAPSODY IN 60.CARLOSMONTOYA 
PICNIC All-time favor- SON SINGS SPIRIT- —lIlis most requested. AT THE WALDORF (€xcerpts) Selections BLUE, GRAND CAN- AND HIS FLAMENCO 
ites by concert orchestra, UALS One of the all- Dancing in the Dark, ASTORIA On-the- from Tchaikovsky's YONSUITE(Excerpts) GUITAR A recital by the 


hestra, greatest living exponent 





Jalousie, Malagueia, Ina time great vocal collec- Carioca, Time on My recording of her sensa- ballet music, played by Winterhalter O: 
Persian Market, others, tions. Special reissue Hands, Wunderbar, etc. tional nightclub show. the Boston Pops Byron Janis, pianist of Spanish gypsy musi 





THE GataT 


a Gg! 5 
oe gu 4 
Vir 


73.THEEYESOFLOVE 75. piLo (UGH!) Peres, 76, THE NEW GLENN 77. THE TOUCH OF 79. THE DRUM SUITE 83. MOONGLOW Arlic 85.MUGGSY SPANIER 
Dreamy, antictunes, Pr: “¢ band MILLER ORCHESTRA EDDIE HEYWOOD Trio Progressive jazz compo. Shaw and his two most —16 jazz gems. Mandy, 
1 Only Have Eyes for You, plays bis hit cha cha 1N Ht Ft Miller sty! plays Summertime, The sition by Manny Albam successful bands. Begin Bluin’ the Blues, That la 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Patricia, also Back Bay modern repertoire, star- Man I Love, On the Street and Ernie Wilkins. the Beguine, Nightmare, Da Strain, Sister Kat 
I'll Be Seeing You, ete, Shuffle, Bandido, ere ring Ray McKinley Where You Live, ete Loaded with name stars, Star Dust, Frenest, others, Dinah, others 





——— moommmaames Tet MEW 
HUGO WINTERHALTER GLENN MILLER ORCHESTIAR oH m8 
EREZ 


THE 
» Tega 


EDDIE 
\HEYWooD 


the drum suite 











Eddie Fisher 





tra 


89. BILLY MURE, 90. BULL RING PASO- 92. THE GOLDEN AGE 94.BELAFONTESINGS 95. THINKING OF YOU 96. SWEET SEVEN- 99. PLAY, GYPSY, 
supersonic guitars, DOBLES Colorful music OF BENNY GOODMAN OF THE CARIGBEAN Eddie'sbiggesthits. Mish TEEN The Ames Broth- 
Virtuosoengineeringand with Federico Moreno Original recordings of ‘Traditional calypsos and You Were Here, Oh! My rs sing 12 standards: chestra plays A 
musicianship, Peanut Torroba and the Paso- B.G."s greatest hits with a great variety of West Pa-Pa, How DoYouSpeak 1 Don't Know Why, Little Leaves, Dark Ey 

Vendor, Jealous, others. doble Band of Madrid, Krupa, James, Berigan, Indian folk tunes, to an Angel?, others. White Lies. Maestro Please, more. 
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GUITARS rat 

















ANY FIVE 


0;eras & mammensriies 


“td PACIFic, 


BoB SCOBEY'S FRISCO 
JAZZ BAND WITH 
CLANCY HAYES, } 

\ 2 


4. COLLEGE CLAS- 


sics Clancy Hayes 
vocals, We'll Build a 
Bungalow, Shine on 


Harvest Moon, more 





19. WELCOME TO mY 
HEART 12 standard bal 
lads warmly sung. Love 
Letters, How Deep Is the 
Ocran?, Paradise, etc. 





39. MARY MARTIN 
NGS-—RICHARD 
ROOGERS PLAYS 
Rodgers’ songs with Ham- 
merstein and Hart lyrics 


vs. GUIDE TO JAZZ 
Armstrong, Basie, Dodds 
Ellington, Waller, Hamp 
ton, Hawkins, Morton, 
Henderson, others 





87, TOWN HALL CON- 
CERT PLUS A must for 
jarr starring 
Armstrong, Teagarden 
Hackett in 1947 concert 


MAGOO-HA 


collectors, 





100, MAGOO IW HI-FI 






Jim Backus (Ma in 
hari antics 
om off 





your hi fidelity ri 





5. SOUTH PACIFIC 6. THE DESERT SONG 7. 


Original soundtrack re 
cording of the Rodgers 
Hammerstein film hit 
1S nial favorites 





20. THE KING PLAYS 
SOME ACES Xavier 
Cugat’s latest album: his 
most famous hits in hi fi 
Green Eyes, Adios, ete 


40. BRASS & PERCUS- 
SION Morton Gould 
Symphonic Band in 17 
rs by Sous 











mare 
man, ete, Hi-fi showpiece 





64. AIN'T MISBEHAV- 
in’ Fats Waller plays and 
sings 12 of h st: Two 
Sleepy People, Honey 
suckle Rose, Tec 











88, THE GREAT CA- 
RUSO: MARIO LANZA 
Film soundtrack, tog 
tenor arias: La donna 3 


mobile, Cielo « mar!, ote 


DUKE 


BLLINOTON orchestra 


tn a meilotons 





101. DUKE ELLINGTON 
1940-42 band 
Take the { 
Perdido, 1 Goi 
Cotton Tail, 











ay 
T Belteve . 





for 
only 


$398 


Meets > Meee 
Music low Relanation 


MEL ACK] STROSS AMD OBC 





GISELE 





GISELE La Mac- 8. MUSIC FOR RE- 9. PORGY AND BESS 














A glorious new recording Kenzie sings ballads; LAXATION Star Dust, Risé Stevens, Robert 
, «s melodious Strange ‘aradise, Hey Autumn Leaves, By the Merrill sing Gershwin's 
gio Tozzi, There, Ebb Tide, Too Sleepy Lagow While Summertime, Bess, You Is 





We're Young and others. My Woman Now, ete 





Moonglow, etc 





Jamaica 


Soa 





25. LET'S DANCE 
WITH THE THREE 
SUNS Forty top stand- 
ards and show tunes in a 
dancy supper-club style 


24. THE MIGHTY wuUR- 
LITZER AND THE 
ROARING HI-FI TWEN- 
TIES Pipe or Leon- 
ard Leigh, hi-fi 


Original. 22. 
his bi 
Reverie, Deep Purple, 
Heart and Soul, others 
Helen Ward vocals 


LARRY CLINTON 
eet bite, My 


21, JAMAICA 
east album. Score by 
Harold Arlen, E. Y 
















YES INDEED! 
TOMMY 

\ DORSEY 
AND MES 

ORCHESTRA 








CLEAN MILLERS 
ORIGIMAL RECORDINGS 





J 
48, YES INDEED! fom 


my Dorsey with Sinatra, 


46. LULLABY OF BIRD- 
LAND 12 different ver- 


41, LET'S CHA CHA 45. GLENN MILLER 
WITH PUENTE ly Original versions of the 








namic big-band cha « great Miller hits. Jn the sions of jazz el € Stafford, Rerigan. Maric 
with perfect temy String of Pearls, Big bands, pianists and Boogie Woogie, Song of 
beginners or experts ittle Brown Jug, others, modern jazz groupe India, Star Dust 








SPLENDOR 


Guchenhewmer Sour Kia 


Bogeyuct of Blues Sone wteue ta ts 





- HOKE 


/PERRY COMO 





HILARITY 












67. | BELIEVE Inspire. 68, DINAH SHOREsings 70.SCOTTISH SPLEN- 71 72. TENNESSEE 
tional songs of all faiths blues and torch songs DOR Pipe drums, regi with the Guckenheimer WALTZ; Cold, Cold 
Schubert's Ave Maria, Blues in the Night, Mem- mental ba fthe Black Sour Kraut Band fractar Heart; 1 Love You Se 
The Lord's Prayer, Bless phis Blues St. Louis Watch. Rousing, fery etand Peasa nt Over Much It Hurts; You Can't 
This House, Kol Nidre Blues, Moanin’ Low, ete music in highest & . Skaters Walt, etc Be True, Dear; ete 

THE RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB, P. O. Box 80, Village Station, New York 14, N.Y. P2-2 


Please register me as a member of The rca Victor charge for postage and handling) 


Popular Album Club and send me the five albums — need buy only four such albums 
I have circled below, for which I will pay $3.98 month period to maintain memb 
plus « small charge for postage and handling. | cancel my membership any time 


slbume offered by the Club bums from the Club (in 


re to buy five other 





Age 
within the next year, for each of which 1 will be eluded in this introductory offer) 
billed at the manufacturer's nationally advertised purchase, if | continue, for every 





price: usually $3.98, at times $4.98 (plus a small buy TL mavy choose a third album free 
Name ee ! 2@¢686 6 7 8 9 
10 11 13 16 19 20 21 22 24 
{ddress_ ——— 
25 26 27 28 30 32 33 35 8 
City Zone Sate. 36 39 40 41 45 46 48 51 
NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please Hil in here 
53 54 56 57 58 59 60 62 
Dealer 64 67 68 70 71 72 73 75 
{dress = = _ 76 77 79 83 85 87 88 89 
Send no money. A bill will be sent. Albums shipped only to U. S., its territories and Canada 
A Albums tor Canadian members are made in Canada ped duty tree from Ootario. 90 92 94 95S 96 99 100 101 
’ 
“ 

















yership. I 
fier buying five 
addition 









NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED 
PRICES TOTAL 
UP TO $24.90 


dancing With the Umert ort 


MEYER DAVIS 
ORCHESTRA 


10. DANCING WITH 
THE SMART SET 


Meyer Davis, society 
dance king, plays 40 
standards, show tunes. 


26. VICTORY AT SEA, 
vot. t Richard Rodgers’ 
orchestral suite espe- 
cially compo for the 
NBC.-TV production 





GEORGE 
ES at 


51. MODERN JAZZ 
‘Five Stars” in 
Beat, Features Art 
‘ Hel McKusick 





Thereafter, I 
in any twelve 


may 


to those in 
After my fifth 


two albums I 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you” 


End of your 


HOW LIBERTY MUTUAL'S FAST CLAIMS SERVICE 
GOT A POLICYHOLDER’S CAR BACK IN ACTION. 
Here’s what one Liberty policyholder 
wrote about our claims service: 

“Some weeks ago I was in a collision 
driving on the ‘first leg’ of my vaca- 
tion. The fact that this mishap inter- 
fered in no way with the enjoyment of 
the vacation is largely the result of 
the speedy, efficient and extremely 
courteous manner in which your office 
immediately took charge of the neces- 
sary arrangements and details. 


ENTRANCE 


fe] 


WoTOR LoDGe 


“It is a pleasure to carry insurance 
with Liberty Mutual.” 

Liberty Mutual believes in settling 
policyholders’ claims quickly and 
fairly. If your car is damaged in an 
accident—and we insure it—a Liberty 
adjuster will see that a fair estimate 
is arrived at as soon as possible, And 
the car can be taken to any garage for 
repair. Our quick claims service is 
available in all states. To switch to 
Liberty, contact our nearest office and 
tell us when your policy expires. 


Types of Insurance: Automobile, Homeowners, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine.Crime 


& LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


TIME TIME ts published weekly by TIME Inc 


February 23, 1959 


postage paid at Chicago, Hiinols and at additional mailing offices 


. at 540 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, tit 


Second-class 


Subscription $7.00 a year in U.S.A 





trip..-until Liberty steps in 


POLICYHOLDERS GET 
THESE BENEFITS, TOO: 


Non-assessable 
policy. You never 
have to pay any 
more than your 
premium 

Savings. Every year, 
we have saved sub- 
stantial amounts for 
our car-insurance 
policyholders 

Easy payment plans. 
You can spread out 
the payments on 
your premium, Car- 
rying charge is 
nominal. 





Volume LXXI 
Number 6 


Here is the new push-button office telephone... 


the [|| director 











for the person who makes a /ot 
of ca/ls, or takes a /ot of calls 


The Call Director comes in two models. The one above accommodates up to 18 push 


buttons; the one below provides up to 30. Both offer many revolutionary features. 





This is the most advanced and flex- 
ible telephone ever offered to business! 
More than a new product, the Call 
Director is a new concept in telephone 
design and service. 


It provides fast, easy handling of 
outside and interoffice calls plus special 
features to fit your communications 
needs. By pushing a button you can— 


* Connect with other office telephones 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


¢ Set up interoflice conference calls 
* “Add-on” other office extensions 

to incoming calls 

The modern, space-saving Call Di- 
rector comes in two models. One has 
up to 30 buttons—the other up to 18— 
for any combination of features. Each 
comes in ivory, beige, green or gray. 

The Call Director’s many advanced 
features make it the ideal telephone 


for busy executives, for secretaries or 
clerks who answer for a number of 
people — for anyone in business who 
makes or takes a lot of calls. 


Find out how the Call Director can 
speed your business by improving 
your communications. Call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. A repre- 
sentative will visit you at your con- 
venience — no obligation, of course. 


i PES 

















Scenes like these can’t happen with 
PLUGMOLD, used for ample out- 
lets in all kinds of buildings. Wide 
variety of sizes and spacing. All- 
steel, grounded. Paint to match 
anything. Gives HOUSEPOWER— 
PLUS; workpower—plus! Simply 
installed on any surface in any 
building. Users know PLUGMOLD 
GIVES MORE OUTLETS FOR 
LESS MONEY. Write The Wire- 
mold Company, Hartford 10, Conn, 


PLUGMOLD 2000 FOR COMPACT OUTLET SYSTEM 






PLUGMOLD 2200 REPLACES BASEBOARD 














| The Wiremold Company, Hartford 10, Conn, I 
: Please send FREE FOLDERS on PLUGMOLD to: 
| ! 
[Name | 
| a Sais a 
1 COMPANY (if commercial inquiry | 
| ! 
1 ADDRESS ( use space in margin below) ai] | 
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The First Tow 


Sir: 

In your superb story, “The U.S. on Skis” 
[ Feb. 9], you say that the first rope tow, key 
to the U.S.’s ski boom, was installed at 
Woodstock, Vt. in 1934. The first rope tow 
was installed there in March 1933, and was 
| the invention of Douglas Burden, the late 
Thomas Gammack, and myself. 

The three of us cajoled our landlady into 
providing the device we had in mind. She 
told us it would cost more than we could 
afford, but reluctantly agreed to go ahead 
after we put up the cash in advance. When 
we returned the following Saturday, sure 
enough, there it was. It drew enormous 
crowds, and caught on like wildfire. The total 
cost was $75—which came to $25 apiece, net. 
BarKLie McKee HENRY 

Princeton, N.J. 












@ Reader Henry’s original tow consisted 
of an ancient Chevy, a tripod of two- 
by-fours and a length of rope. The 
Chevy, reduced to three wheels, sat at 
the bottom of the hill and provided 
the motive power. The rope ran around 
the car’s tireless rear wheel, up the 
hill, around the fourth wheel which 
was mounted on the tripod, and back. 
By the following January, the tow had 
been refined by the addition of idler 
wheels and the substitution of a Ford 
tractor as power (see cut) —Eb 


Men Around the House 
Sir: 

I was tremendously pleased to see the pic- 
ture of my father, Representative Howard 
W. Smith of Va., on the cover of Time | Feb. 
2]. However, I am weary of the same old 
adjectives used to describe this wonderful, 
complex man, “Dour,” “doleful,” “lanky,” 
“bushy-browed,” “wintry-eyed,” and some- 


times worse! I think it’s time the public 
| knew the other side of Howard Smith's 
nature, 


“Patriotic,” “kindly,” “gentle,” “sweet” and 
“generous” are the words that his family and 
friends use. His children know that he can 
be tender, for we have seen him rock each of 
his twelve grandchildren in turn, singing 
their favorite song, Frog Went a-Courtin’, 
Won’t that surprise some of his colleagues 
on the Hill, who think he eats cactus for 
breakfast ? 


VIOLETT SMITH TONAHILL 
Jasper, Texas 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Canada and Yukon, 1 year, $7.00. Europe, 
Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal 
Zone, Virgin Islands, Guam and Japan, 1 year, 
$10.00; all other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and in- 
structions for change of address to: 





TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of Time) 
and new address (with zone number if any)— 
allow three weeks for change-over. 


TIME 
February 23, 1959 











LETLERS 








Woodstock Chomber of Commerce 
Woopstock SKIER oN Tow (1934) 


Sir: 

Your story of “The House & Its Rulers” 
convinces me that the U.S. Congress is a 
luxury we can no longer afford. All we have 
is a group of seniority self-perpetuating, con- 
niving egos that have built a monument of 
285 billion reasons why they have failed. 

G, L. WALKER 
Jackson, Mich. 


Sir: 

Aiter a look at your cover of Feb. 2, I 
shudder that the affairs of our nation are in 
the hands of these men. Before learning their 
identity, I thought that in view of the on- 
coming baseball season you had dug skeletons 
out of the bleachers of old Ebbets Field. 

C. Ray HANSON 
Fresno, Calif 


SIR: 

DELIGHTED TO SEE SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA'S 
GOOD FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR, MR. SAM, GET 
THE NICE TREATMENT HE SO RICHLY DESERVES. 
HOWEVER, OUR OWN CAPABLE CARL ALBERT, 
MR. SAM'S COUNTERPART JUST ACROSS THE 
RED RIVER, CERTAINLY IS ENTITLED TO MORE 


THAN JUST A CASUAL LINE ABOUT HIS BEING 
THE HOUSE WHIP. IN OUR CITY AND THROUGH- 
OUT OKLAHOMA'S THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT, CARL ALBERT IS REGARDED AS BEING 
ONE OF THE ABLEST MEN ON THE HILL, AND IF 
YOU THINK THIS IS A BIASED OPINION YOU'RE 
ABSOLUTELY RIGHT. 

JOHN EASLEY RIESEN 

PUBLISHER 

DAILY ARDMOREITE 
ARDMORE, OKLA. 


Afflicting the Comfortable? 


Sir: 

I read with interest your article [Jan. 
26] damning with faint praise one of the 
greatest of America’s trial lawyers, Melvin 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortunn, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL ForuM and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President 
for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D. W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W. Carlson, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. Edward King, 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr., P. 1. 
Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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Above, relaxing with the ‘Soft Smoke’ is former U.S. diplomat, John S. Young. 


For people under pressure, 


great reward: the new ‘Soft Smoke’ —— 


The man under pressure owes himself the utter luxury 
of the new ‘soft smoke’ Kinc sano. For the over-busy 
man, this small extravagance (about 5¢ more per pack) 
proves worthwhile. For good reason. 

Smokers report, “Even after smoking more than 


usual, it still tastes soft, pleasing”—the natural result of 


the absolute scientific least in nicotine and tars. 

What is the secret? KING SANO’s expensive new ‘soft 
smoke’ process softens the smoke by removing nicotine 
and tars from the tobacco leaf itself, before the filter is 
added. This gives the filter a head start. No other ciga- 
rette has this extra. Here is how it works :— 


New ‘Soft Smoke’ process 


1. The expensive “extra step” first 
softens the smoke by removing 
nicotine and tars from the : 
tobacco before the filter is added. 





2. Softens the smoke again with 
new superior filter — multiplies 
the soft smoke effect — further 
reducing undesirable elements 





No other cigarette does it. 


to unlock full soft flavor. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY ALSO PRODUCES SANO CIGARS AND SANO PIPE MIXTURE 
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Ain 


Secrecy in Government 


vs. the Right to Know 


J. R. Wiggins, Executive Editor 
and Vice President of The Wash- 
ington Post, believes that freedom 
of the press depends not only 
upon the statutes but upon the 
vigor with which it is asserted 
and exercised by the press. 


For his all-out crusade against 
growing secrecy in government, 
he won the 1957 John Peter 
Zenger Award. He is the author 
of “Freedom or Secrecy,” a book 
published in 1956. In 1954 Wig- 
gins was named Lovejoy Fellow 
at Colby College for making a 
significant contribution to Amer- 
ican journalism. 


Editor Wiggins’ regard for the 
readers’ right to know is reflected 
in the news gathering and reports 
of Washington Post staff mem- 
bers. It is another reason why 
The Washington Post and Times 
Herald is read by 50% more 
families than any other Wash- 
ington paper, is read by more 
members of official Washington, 
and is quoted more in the Con- 
gressional Record than the other 
two papers combined. 


The Washington Post 
Times Berald 
435,000 Sunday Circulation 
390.000 Daily Circulation 


National Representatives: 
Sawyer, Ferquson, Walker Co. 





M. Belli. and deploring the amount of 

present-day jury verdicts, Certainly jury ver- 
| dicts have increased in modern times. The 
basis of our economy shifted from the ox 
plow and the cave to the industrial revolu- 
tion. Why should we have gaslight verdicts 
in the atomic age? 
| Melvin Belli. with his massive learning and 
ability to persuade. has achieved a judicial 
toleration of a legitimate liberality on the 
part of the jury in dealing with such terrify- 
ing intangibles as disfiguration, excruciating 
pain and suffering, and all the other serious 
| sequelae of severe and disabling injuries, and 
we of the plaintiff's bar whose mission is to 
comfort the afflicted and to afflict the com- 
fortable are compelled to acclaim him as 
| a savant. 


Wiiiiam R. Forp 
Law Offices of Crawley and Ford 
Kosciusko, Miss. 


Sir: 

The insurance industry is beset by individ- 
uals like Attorney Belli who seem to operate 
on the assumption that, so long as the insur- 
ance companies pay, who cares. His actions 
require that someone pick up the tab, and I 
might suggest that vou get out your automo- 
bile insurance policy and a mirror and you 
can see the one who does. 

Wituiam H. CriMans 
Crimans Insurance Agency 


Elwood, Ind 
Solid. Like Nothing. Dig? 


Sir: 

In regard to your article on Beatniks Gins- 
berg, Orlovsky and Corso [Feb. 9], 1 am 
sick, sick. sick of oddballs who equate non- 
conformity with talent. Pretty soon young- 
sters will think that all you need is unintel- 
ligibility, an unhappy childhood, and a sneer 
at the world. 





OrRIN JONES 
Newark 
Sir 

Re Ginsberg and other Beatniks: even a 
square has shape; these guys aren't even 
blohs 

Harry R. Daitey, M.D. 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Sir: 

Bravo Ginsberg! Hurrah Corso! Holy Or- 
lovsky ! But why must they either appear in 
San Fran or N.Y. areas—never in Midwest? 

Ron PapGett 
Tulsa 
Sir 

So they got shabby rags, mussed wigs, and 
poetry, Solid. Like nothing. Dig? 

A. W. AstIN 


Lexington, Ky. 


The Lesson 
Sir 

In a letter to the editor | Time, Feb. 2}, 
a Mr. B. R. Chibber of Nairobi, Kenya 
said: “The success of the Russian moon 
rocket should teach you Americans a lesson. 
Concentrate more on science and less on 
jazz, Hula Hoops, and the almighty dollar.” 
Now I ask you who has contributed more 
to the advance of civilization—Russia, with 
moon rockets, NKVD, Siberian slave labor 
camps. and Communist world conspiracy, or 
the U.S. with jazz, Hula Hoops, almighty 
dollars, Salk vaccines. CARE packages, and 
economic aid ? 

LaurENcE W. Britt 

Norwood, Pa. 


Sir: 

The failure of colonization in Kenya (ask 
any Mau Mau) should teach Mr. Chibber a 
lesson. You should concentrate more on 


your own backyard and less on our missile 
technology, afternoon tea and the almighty 
pound 

Donatp D, TIGGELBECK 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


Very Still Life 
Sir: 

We female art students were most disap- 
pointed that the name of the only woman 
prizewinner in the Corcoran art show was 
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Me aA 
Gar te 
Corcoran Gallery 


Mrs. Hess's “Srite Lire” 





omitted in your article |Feb. 2]. Not only 
a very adept painter, Mrs, Leta Hess | whose 
Sull Life won fourth prize] is also our most 
helpiul teacher. 
Jupy Craic 
PENNY CARLSON 
Mary Lou WILtiams 
Columbus Art School 
Columbus, Ohio 


@ See cut. —-Ep. 
Man & Law in Cuba 


Sir 
I think that the new Cuban republic is 
going to fall flat on its face in the coming 
years, This reign of terror now in Cuba may 
lead the government into Communism 
Pui WoLrr 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
Sir 
When people who have been treated like 
animals suddenly take power, they can be 
expected to forget such ideas as due process 
of law. Their actions may be unjustified, 
but they are certainly understandable 
Ratpu R. Moore 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Bear & Bull 
Sir 

The now-famous bull on the cover of your 
Dec. 29 issue elicits the fact that compara- 
tively few people here know how the expres- 
sions “bull” and “bear” came into use 

H. Crype PURNELL 

Montreal 
@ The terms. which were first recorded 
in early 18th century England, are of 
unknown origin. One theory: “bear” 
for short seller grew from an old say- 
ing about “selling a bear’s skin before 
the bear is caught”: “bull,” describing 
the speculator who has bought shares 
of stock in anticipation of a_ price 
rise, is thought to derive from the 
characteristic upward toss of a bull’s 
head.—Eb. 
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Indian 
River 


one of Florida's nine vacation regions 





Treat your young salt 
to the fun of Florida 


This family-style vacation 
region serves up seashore joys 


at easy, family-budget rates 


Take to the sun, the salty air and seashore 
living that make Florida so health reward- 
ing. All are yours at modest cost in the 
mid-east-coast Indian River region. 


Try the splendid fishing. See missiles 
streak moonward from Cape Canaveral, 
Go boating on the salt-water lagoon called 
the Indian River. It stretches 100 miles from 
Titusville to Stuart just inside the coast. 


Each town along the way has delightful 
beaches. This is the home of prized Indian 
River citrus. There are golf links, tennis, 
many recreational features and wonderful 
sights to see. You can treat the family to a 
carefree stay here in modern, shore lodg- 
ings at surprisingly low cost. 


The Guide book described below tells 
more about Indian River and all nine 
Florida regions. Send for a free copy now 
to plan your Florida holiday. 


Florida 


YEAR "ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 


FREE! New 1959 FLORIDA 
VACATION GUIDE book. Fea- 
tures 100 pages of tour tips on 
Florida's nine vacation regions, 
plus 152 full-color photos and 
route maps. Just mail coupon! 











e 
! 

! State of Florida « Room 1804-E 

- Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 

1 Gentlemen: Send FREE Florida Vacation Guide 
! book to: 

! 

- Name = = 
! 

1 Address 

H City ___. Zone State 
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EXECUTIVES: For facts on Florida’s industrial advantages, write: 


Indian River region beaches have 
uncrowded breadth and a gentle slope 
that make them safe for family fun. 





This group hunts in the wet sands 





for coquina, a small clam-like deli- 





cacy that makes delicious broth. 














Surf casting along these Indian River 
region beaches is a favorite sport. 
Tasty pompano like the one being 
unhooked by this proud young salt 
are frequently caught as are blue- 
fish, mackerel, trout and snapper. 


Subtropic jungle beauty borders the 
St. Lucie River that runs from west 
of Fort Pierce to Stuart where it 
joins the Indian River. You can rent 
a small power boat and explore 
these peaceful waterways with ease. 


Development Commission, Dept. R, on your letterhead. 











é 
Hillman prices start at $1639 port of entry. Western states slightly higher. Full line includes Sedans and Convertibles. Write for overseas delivery facts. 


Hillmanship is room for 
a crowd \ER7 of 3 oclock 
ROOTES PRODUCTS: hie cee das KM i LLMAN 


| Let 6 kids (or 4 adults) pile in with you—there's room for all 
tive styling to make Hillman the best-looking economy car 
Rootes Motors, Inc., 505 Park Avenue, N.Y., N.Y. - 9830 W. Pico Bivd., L.A., Calif. - Rootes Motors (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver 









schola \ S w 6 in the 4-door Estate Wagon. Full-width tailgate for easy load- 
the suburbs ever saw. But you see it first. At your dealer's. 
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MISCELLANY 


Crossing the Bar. In Wichita, Kans., 





John C. Shears got into a knife fight, 
was shot in the back as he was leaving 
the Live and Let Live Café. 

Too Khaki. At Fort Jackson, S.C., 


while Private Lawrence E. Mayberry was 
being considered for an outstanding- 
trainee award, authorities discovered that 
he had enlisted in the Army while AWOL 
from ‘the Marine Corps. 


Undercover Agent. In Moradabad, In- 
dia, when police spotted and arrested an 
“Eve Teaser” (a man who makes ;o- 
mantic advances to veiled and shrouded 
Moslem women), the lady begged that 
her molester be set free, overcame police 
refusals when she lifted her veil and re- 
vealed herself as the man’s wife. 


Senior Partner. In Djakarta, Indone- 
sia, the National Organization of Police- 
men’s Wives decided to restrict its mem- 
bership to one wife per cop. 


Partisan. In Buffalo, Judge John F. 
Dwyer, a newcomer to the bench, jumped 
to his feet when a lawyer tried to get a 
witness to testify from a paper not in 
evidence, shouted “I object,” then blush- 
ingly sat down as he realized he was no 
longer the D.A. 


Assault With Battery. In Alexandria, 
Egypt, Judge Roushdy Abaza dismissed 
charges against nine couples accused of 
kissing in a theater, because a policeman 
had illegally used a flashlight to catch 
them. 


True Faced. 
det filled in a questionnaire 
what he thought were his best 


In Ottawa, an army ca- 
that asked 
and worst 


qualities, described himself as an “honest, 
fair, well-liked liar.” 
Grin Mates. In South Walpole, Mass., 


the convicts’ newspaper at the state pris- 
on advised prisoners to keep smiling: 
“It'll make all the guards wonder what 
you've been up to.” 


Foiled Carats. In Milan, Italy, Gastone 
Sainati tried unsuccessfully to kill him- 
self by swallowing a pair of his wife’s ear- 


rings, his own wedding ring and wrist 
watch. 

Keystoned. In Redcliff, Alta., where 
there is a two-man police force, Con- 


stable Art Reiger submitted a detailed 
complaint to the town council including 
charges (later dismissed) that Police Chief 
Joseph Cartmell was not only uncoopera- 
tive but also generally disliked by the 
public, had swiped police equipment (pen- 
cils, a pair of coveralls, a .22 rifle), had 
acted illegally as justice of the peace, and 
had used up all the oxygen in two Civil 
Defense resuscitator tanks to clear his 
hangovers. 
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THE SMART 
APPROACH 
TO STEREO 





Components sound better .. more fun, too! 


General Electric stereo components give you live 
sound no console can match. But performance isn’t 
all. Components have a custom look, fit in any room, 
and you don’t pay for fancy furniture. Hooking up 
and a big part of the fun. 

Why G-E components? Start with the name General 
Electric that you know you can trust. Your dealer will 


your G-E “rig” is easy... 


tell you the rest. 


ZEISS 


Gh a tt Coles 
Great YZ Eee 


fp CARL 
ZEISS | 


Be protected by this world famous name when 
you buy a camera to serve you with unerring 
precision all your life. Zeiss Ikon Contaflex 
is a perfected optical instrument. This great 
camera is an eye-level, 35mm reflex which 
sights and focuses with unbelievable brilliance, 
secing through the f/2.8 Zeiss Tessar lens 
with wide open diaphragm. A touch of your 
finger, and it operates at pre-set opening and 
speeds up to 1/500. Various models make 
possible, with accessories and supplementary 
lenses, regular photography (split-second, time, 
or deferred exposure); closeups to 6"; mag- 
nification to 1.7 diameters; stereos; copying; 
telephoto and wide-angle shots. From $109, 
at leading dealers. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 


* 485 Fifth Ave., 


FREE! “15 Minutes to 
Stereo.” Basic facts about 
stereo in basic language. 
Regularly 25¢ . . . free for 
limited time. Write Section 
M492, General Electric Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


ENERAL QB ELECTRIC 





- 
Send for free booklet CT-33 


* New York 17, N. Y. 


World Famous Zeiss ikon Cameras are Precision-Made in West Germany 


CONTAFLEX 
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The new, 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air. . . 


world’s quietest 4-place twin-engine executive plane. . . 





Now top men do more-—easier 


You may recognize yourself in this man. . . one 
of America’s top executives. His time, like yours, 
is worth money. But there’s a definite “ceiling” on 
what he can accomplish each week. Here’s what hap- 
pened when his company investigated, and then 
bought, a 200 mph Beechcraft Travel Air: A com- 
plicated trip that formerly took a week now takes 
21% days. He has doubled his radius of operation, 
yet spends more time at home. He has multiplied 
his worth to his firm, yet enjoys more relaxation. 
You can, too. Write for Beechcraft’s factual brochure, 
“The Dollars and Sense of Business Flying.” 


SUPER 18 TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA _ TRAVEL AIR 


MS 760 JET 
BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN 


Facts you should know: The Beechcraft Travel Air 
is America’s quietest executive airplane—less noise 
in flight than in an automobile at 60 mph. Cruises 
over 200 mph at only 75% engine power. By far the 
strongest, most rugged plane of its type. Famous 
Lycoming engines total 360 hp for unsurpassed per- 
formance and all-weather dependability. Total cost, 
including depreciation, maintenance, insurance and 
operation, as little as 3¢ per seat mile. Get the facts 
now. Write today for financing and leasing plans 
to: Public Relations Dept., Beech Aircraft Corp., 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Gro Basen 


UST as the Eisenhower Administra- 

tion and the Air Force were pretty 
well convinced that the U.S. could see 
itself safely through the “missile gap” 
of the early 1960s with Strategic Air 
Command bombers and a slender inter- 
continental missile program, Air Force 
missilemen turned up in Washington 
last week with a warning and a plan. 
The warning: reliance on plane-borne 
SAC will not surely give the U.S. the 
deterrent it needs. The plan: step up 
production of the well-tested Atlas 
missile, See NATIONAL AFFatrs, Atlas 
at the Gap? 


[* popular fancy, the huge U.S. 
corporation is a world apart, oper- 
ating under mysterious rules and phi- 
losophies that are of little concern— 
or interest—to the housewife or the 
corner butcher. Businessmen know that 
this is not so—and perhaps their best 
proof is the world’s largest firm: the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Few corporations in the world are as 


CULVER SERvice 





AMECHE INVENTS PHONE 


ATLAS ON PRODUCTION LINE 


intimately woven into the life of a 
nation as A. T. & T. It not only helped 
the nation grow and prosper, but 
helped make the telephone a universal 
instrument that changed the world’s 
mores, entered its drama and literature, 
and became indispensable to teen- 
agers and tugboat captains alike. Most 
people never notice the telephone un- 
til it goes out of order—and a good 
many believe it was invented by Don 
Ameche. But A. T. & T. always has its 
eye—and its corporate mind—on the 
public. For its working ways, and what 
it plans for the future, see BUSINESS, 
Voices Across the Land. 





NE nation which sometimes pursues 

business with even more single- 
minded ardor than the U.S. is West 
Germany, the economic miracle land 
of postwar Europe. In the past ten 
years West Germany’s eager entrepre- 
neurs have carried their country to the 
greatest prosperity in its history, part- 
ly by extending its economic influence 
into areas that generations of German 
military strategists coveted but could 
never manage to capture. For a battle 
report on one of West Germany's out- 
standing current trade offensives, see 
ForeiGN News, West Germany In- 
vades the Mideast. 
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TRIUMPH hauls more than any other station wagon in its class 





TRIUMPH Estate Wagon carries big load 
...with savings to match 


British car costs $1500 less to buy 
...$350 a year less to operate than 
average station wagon...and it’s the 
“best engineered” of all economy cars 


“When I saw the Estate Wagon, I 
knew I had the car I was looking 
for,” says a new TRIUMPH owner. 
He writes: 

“It’s more than spacious enough 
to do all the hauling our 2-door 
sedan couldn’t handle. And what 
we saved on purchase price and 
operating costs is paying off our 
home improvement loan.” 

The TRIUMPH Estate Wagon is 
made by Standard-Triumph of 
Coventry, England—the same people 
who make the TRIUMPH TR-3 
sports car. Since the company’s first 
cars appeared in 1903, they've gained 
a world-wide reputation for fine engi- 
neering. And fine British engineering 
is very good indeed. 







Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., Dept. TS-29, 1745 Broadway, New York 19 
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Estate Wagon $1899* 
Sedan $1699* 


*At U.S. Ports of Entry, plus taxes 
Slightly higher in the West. White walls extra 


Here’s what the 1959 TRIUMPH 
Estate Wagon can do. 
Over 70 m.p.h.—60,000 miles without 
major overhaul 
It can cruise all day at 65—with no 
strain on the ultra-quiet engine. The 
car will go up to 60,000 miles with- 
out a major overhaul — and 100,000 
isn’t unusual. You get up to 40 miles 
per gallon. And the body — built as 
a unit with the chassis — takes the 
roughest treatment with nary a rattle. 
Safety? You're surrounded by a 
body of solid Sheffield steel. With no 
big front end to peer over, visibility 
is excellent. You can turn a complete 
about-face in less than 3 car lengths. 
And there are two brake shoes on 
each front wheel. 


Full 38 cu. ft. load space 
The TRIUMPH is 3 feet shorter 


than a typical American station 
wagon. But there’s no wasteful over- 


hang. So inside, you get more load 
space than in any other car in its 
class—a full 38 cu. ft. The single 
door in back makes loading easier. 
And you have more room—1 inch 
more front-seat foot room and 3 
inches more head room than in a 
best-selling American car. 

How to get a demonstration 
There are now TRIUMPH dealers 
in every state—over 700 in all—each 
with service and parts. There is prob- 
ably one located near you. He'll drive 
the car right to your door fora 
demonstration. Drop us a line at the 
address below, and we'll make the 
arrangements. 

Be sure to guest-drive TRIUMPH 
soon. You see, we can’t describe the 
best part of all—the 
pleasure a TRIUMPH 
brings back to driving. 
That you'll have to 
experience for yourself. 





TRIUMPH 4-door Sedan, Same fine en- 
gineering. $1000 less than average car. 
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THE NATION 
JF:D. 


Toward week’s end the free world’s big- 
gest headlines dealt not with threats of 
war, or Communist perfidy or internation- 
al politicking, but with the fact that one 
man—U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles—lay ill. “Wise counsel,” “‘single- 
minded strength,” “indispensable man” 
—the tributes buzzed in dozens of lan- 
guages and dialects from Tripoli to West 
Berlin. The British Foreign Office, which 
had despised him for Suez, was “extraor- 
dinarily sorry.” The French Foreign Office, 
which had blamed him for North Africa 
now regretted “the greatest possible loss 
for the West.”’ The Foreign Office of West 
Germany, which Dulles had _ upheld 
through freedom to prosperity, worried 
that “a spoke had been torn from the 
wheels of Western policymaking. 

Gleaming Weapon, Dulles was still 
very much alive and within telephone 
reach of both the State Department and 
the White House, but the sense of shock 
grew, nonetheless, out of the conviction 
that the free world could ill afford even 
the temporary loss of a unique cold-war 
leadership. A boy ‘who had grown up 
dreaming of being not President but Sec- 
retary of State, a man who had trained 
for the job during 50 years of corporation 
law and international diplomacy, Dulles 
translated his respect for Theodore Roose- 
velt’s lessons about peace-by-power and 
Woodrow Wilson's lessons about peace- 
by-moral-fervor into a gleaming weapon 
against Communism. 

As Secretary of State he wielded this 
weapon brilliantly—Trieste, Iran, Guate- 
mala, Indo-China, Malaya, Austria, For- 
mosa Strait, Lebanon, Berlin. He built up 
even more commanding influence because 
he wrapped up the political, military, eco- 
nomic and moral complexities of cold war 
into his own fighting faith. “Freedom must 
be a positive force that will penetrate,” 
said John Foster Dulles. “If we demon- 
strate the good fruits of freedom, then 
we can know that freedom will prevail.” 

Vital American. Even more—and per- 
haps even more surprisingly—the world’s 
reaction turned around the kind of man 
Dulles was, in a sort of commentary on 
the timelessness of character. Here was 
Dulles, devout Presbyterian elder, reading 
grim-voiced lessons in church. There was 
Dulles, lover of life, tucked away on Duck 
Island with wife Janet, reading aloud, or 
bird-watching, or downing rye on the 
rocks, or washing pots and pans. 








Jim Mahan 


Janet & JoHN Foster Duties En Route to Hosprrat 


Now the critics, too, 


In carpet slippers, on any one of dozens 
of planes, Dulles, world citizen, would 
pull out a whodunit from his worn brief- 
case (“The detective must put his mind 
to work—my mind is relaxed as I read of 
his deductions”), or, as he often did 
make plans in mid-Atlantic to stop off for 
a swim at Bermuda. 

“Time is the most valuable thing in 
life, and I don’t want to waste it,” he said 
once. Feeling a stab of pain on the eve of 
his latest mission to Europe (see The Ad- 
ministration), he told a close friend: “If 
it isn’t cancer, then I feel the trip is too 
important to put off. If it is cancer, then 
any additional discomfort doesn’t funda- 
mentally matter anyway.” 

“America needs him,” said the Presi- 
dent at his news conference last week. 
“And I think each one of us needs him.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Doctors’ Verdict 


Down the ramp of a Military Air 
Transport Service Super Constellation at 
Washington National Airport one morning 
last week came the familiar figure—a big 
man, shoulders somewhat hunched, black 
Homburg squarely planted, a briefcase in 
hand, blue eyes sober behind rimmed bi- 
focals. After a six-day trip to London, 
Paris and Bonn, John Foster Dulles was 


realized his worth. 


home once again. His mileage to date in 
his service since Jan. 21, 1953 as U.S. 
Secretary of State: 559,988 miles, the 
equivalent of 22 times around the world, 
or to the moon and back. 

But this time, as the Secretary greeted 
his aides and settled back into his Cadil- 
lac for the ride to Washington, the rou- 
tine began to break pattern. Dulles con- 
fided that he had been suffering about a 
month from a hernia, that it had pained 
him continually during his European trip, 
and that he was going to see his doctors 
that morning. Dulles, who will be 71 next 
week, did not need to add details of his 
recent health record: surgical removal in 
Nov. 1956 of a large cancerous lesion of 
the colon, a sharp attack of diverticulitis 
last December. 

Low Battery. The Cadillac dropped 
him off at his Norman-style home at 2740 
32nd Street N.W. There he rested while 
waiting for his doctors. The key men: 
Walter Reed Army Hospital’s Major Gen- 
eral Leonard D. Heaton, the President's 
surgeon, and Dr. A. D. Daughton, Dulles’ 
own personal physician of eight years. 
Their recommendation: surgery. 

Dulles consented, notified President Ei- 
senhower, went down to the State Depart- 
ment later to keep longstanding appoint- 
ments with visiting Austrian Vice Chan- 
cellor Bruno Pittermann and West Berlin's 
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TOP HANDS AT STATE 


NDER Secretary of State Christian Herter, who had 

slipped away only eight days before on a long-planned 
vacation at his South Carolina plantation, flew back to 
Washington last weekend on a MATS Convair bearing the 
blue seal of his office. Chris Herter, his 6-ft. 5-in. body bent 
by arthritis (he has recently been using a wheelchair and 
aluminum half crutches to get around), walked down the 
steps unaided to be met by Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs C. Douglas Dillon, his next in command 
during the period of Foster Dulles’ incapacity. 

With Herter holding the title and ultimate responsi- 
bility and Dillon holding the high respect of Herter, White 
House and Congress, these two men would be running the 
West’s most important diplomatic post for at least a few 
crucial weeks: 


Christian Archibald Herter 

Chris Herter, 63, was born and schooled in Paris, where 
his American parents were art students. Spindly young Chris 
was nine when he arrived in the U.S., found himself two 
years ahead of his age group at New York's Browning 
School. At Harvard he concentrated on fine arts, graduated 
(15) cum laude, then enrolled concurrently at Columbia 
University’s School of Architecture and New York's School 
of Fine and Applied Art. A Harvard classmate talked him 
into taking a minor Foreign Service job with the U.S. em- 
bassy in Berlin, and World War I turned the diplomatic 
pastime into a passion that never dwindled. After his elder 
brother Everit was killed in France with the A.E.F., Chris 
Herter resolved to make the achievement of peace his life- 
time’s mission. 

In 1917 Herter married Mary Caroline Pratt, daughter of 
a staid and wealthy Standard Oil family (they now have 
three sons and a daughter), and took his bride to Switzer- 
land, where he was on State Department assignment to help 
draw up a prisoner-of-war agreement. After that he went 
to the Versailles Conference, officially as a secretary but un- 
officially as hearing aide to U.S. Delegate Joseph Clark 
Grew, who was growing increasingly deaf. In 1921 Herter 
returned to the U.S. as secretary to Commerce Secretary 
Herbert Clark Hoover in the Harding Administration. 

Out of the Kitchen. Washington under Harding, Herter 
recalls, was “like a dirty kitchen, where cockroaches abound.” 
Herter quit, moved to Boston as co-owner and salaryless 
co-editor of the old magazine of opinion, the /ndependent, 
once graced by Henry Ward Beecher. Active as a Republican, 
he was elected to the Massachusetts legislature in 1930, be- 
came its speaker in 1939, and in 1942 was elected to the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Named chairman of a Select 
House Committee on Foreign Aid, he led his committee 
abroad on a survey trip, laid much of the groundwork for 
the Marshall Plan legislation. So strict were Herter’s rules 
that once, when the committee was traveling abroad, a sign 
appeared in the Queen Mary’s lecture room: “Here sat the 
Committee on Foreign Aid/And worked like hell while the 
others played.” 

In 1948 Herter worked as a member of a team drafting 
foreign-policy speeches for U.S. Presidential Candidate 
Thomas E. Dewey. Teammate: Doug Dillon. Team coach: 
John Foster Dulles. Herter met Dwight Eisenhower in Paris 
in 1951, instantly joined the ranks of Republicans urging 
Ike to run for the presidency, helped as a campaign adviser 
in 1952. 

Back to the Desk. Polished, pleasant, hawk-eyed Chris 
Herter, says a close friend, has never had “that indefinable 
something that makes dogs and children follow him down 
the street’”—but his recognized abilities were enough to get 
him narrowly elected Governor of Massachusetts in 1952, 
and his skilled, if unspectacular, performance was enough 
to get him overwhelmingly re-elected in 1954. In 1956, his 
gubernatorial career about to end, Herter became Harold 


Stassen’s unwilling selection for Vice President against 
Richard Nixon (Herter publicly rebuffed Stassen, himself 
made a nominating speech for Nixon). Soon after the 1956 
elections, Dulles called on Herter to rejoin the State De- 
partment as Under Secretary. 

At State, Herter has made few headlines in a job where 
headlines are likely to come only after major gaffes (as Her- 
ter’s Under Secretary predecessor, Herbert Hoover Jr., 
found out more than once). Herter has won Secretary 
Dulles’ increasing confidence, in the last year has been hand- 
ed day-to-day direction of U.S. policy at the Geneva disar- 
mament and nuclear-test conferences, in the critical Middle 
East and in Indonesia. He knows his job and he likes it, and 
for however long Foster Dulles may be gone, Chris Herter, 
subject always to the will of the President and unpredictable 
call from the Dulles bedside, will be the undeniable boss. 


C. (for Clarence) Douglas Dillon 

Doug Dillon, trim (6 ft. 1 in., 188 Ibs.) but beginning to 
fringe on top at age 49, last year nailed down a top place 
in Ike’s regard. As Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, hard-working, soft-selling Dillon earned a major 
share of the credit for steering reciprocal trade and foreign 
aid through a bullheadedly balky Congress. Perhaps the most 
popular of all- State Department officials on Capitol Hill, 
Dillon is especially friendly with Arkansas Democrat Wil- 
liam Fulbright, new chairman of the powerful Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Across the Board. Born in Geneva while his parents 
were making the Grand Tour, Doug Dillon followed a pedi- 
greed path: from Groton (’27) to Harvard (’31) with a 
B.A. to his father’s Manhattan investment banking firm 
of Dillon, Read & Co. 

Five months after Pearl Harbor, Dillon went on active 
Navy duty as an ensign, participated in the invasions of 
Guam, Saipan and the Philippines, served as operations offi- 
cer for the Seventh Fleet air arm, was discharged in 1945 as 
a lieutenant commander, and returned to Dillon, Read as 
chairman of the board. An active Republican, Dillon was 
elected to the New Jersey Republican State Committee. In 
19st he helped organize the New Jersey Republicans for 
Eisenhower in the bitter preconvention campaign. After 
election President Eisenhower named Dillon U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to France. Dillon was widely traveled in France, spoke 
French fluently (although he continued, as ambassador, to 
take an hour's instruction daily ). 

Up in Esteem. During his four years on the Place de la 
Concorde, Doug Dillon faced problems enough to stagger the 
ordinary diplomatic imagination: the U.S. was engaged in a 
futile effort to push France into the European Defense Com- 
munity, the Fourth Republic was in its death convulsions, 
French Indo-China was going down the drain, French North 
Africa was in rebellion. On North Africa Dillon set U.S. 
policy and earned French gratitude with a famous 1956 state- 
ment: “The U.S. stands solidly behind France in her search 
for a liberal and equitable solution of the problem in Alge- 
ria.’ Dillon confronted each situation quietly and competent- 
ly, rose so high in Secretary Dulles’ estimation that in 1957 
the call came to return to Washington as Under Secretary. 

In his vital job handling foreign-economic policy, Dillon 
has had few peers. He works well as a member of the Re- 
publican team, is considered a stauncher follower of Dulles’ 
policies than Herter. Yet such a Democrat as Oklahoma's 
Senator Mike Monroney has called Dillon “the brightest 
light in the State Department.” 

Says Dillon of his general views: “Whether the verdict 
will go to the Communist system or to the Western system 
of freedom will, I believe, be heavily influenced by the 
effort which the industrialized countries of the West are 
prepared to put forth in helping the less-developed areas 
to achieve an adequate rate of economic growth.” 
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Mayor Willy Brandt. He phoned Under 
Secretary of State Christian Herter, then 
vacationing in South Carolina, gave him 
the news of the doctors’ verdict, told him 
there was no need to hurry home. Re- 
marked Dulles to a friend, as he headed 
off for an appointment at the White 
House: “When your battery runs down, 
you just can’t operate. You've got to get 
it recharged.” 

In the White House the President 
quickly approved a letter from Dulles 
that 1) announced plans to go into Walter 
Reed Army Hospital next day, 2) request- 
ed a temporary leave of absence, 3) turned 
the State Department over to Chris Her- 
ter and in Herter’s absence to Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs C. Douglas 
Dillon, 4) reserved control of the Ger- 
man crisis policy for himself so as to 
avoid any new uncertainty about the U.S. 
position, Foster Dulles’ friends smiled as 
they translated the letter to mean: “Don’t 
touch anything until I get back.” He 
would expect, Dulles told Eisenhower, 
“to resume fully the duties of the office.” 
Time out: probably six to eight weeks. 

Sense of Unease. Next morning at 
9:30, Dulles and wife Janet headed in his 
Cadillac (JD-25) to Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Luggage: two overnight suitcases, a 
pile of about a dozen mystery books, the 
inevitable briefcase. General Heaton in- 
stalled Dulles in the presidential suite, 
told reporters flatly that Dulles was ‘worn 
out.” Decision; delay operating for three 
days to give the Secretary's colon inflam 
mation time to subside, give him some 
rest before the ordeal. 

Dulles went to bed easily. He ate soit 
foods, slept deeply for the first time in 
weeks, read a couple of Ellery Queen mys- 
teries plus the New York Times, Washing- 
ton Post, Baltimore Sun, and a new book 
by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, What 
We Must Know About Communism 
(Norton; $3.95). Once or twice he phoned 
the office for a check on things. In the 
State Department one day, while Dillon 
was presiding over a morning conference, 
a secretary sent in a United Press Inter- 
national dispatch: THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION WHO WAS THE BOSS AT 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT—AND THERE STILL 
ISN'T, HIS POWERFUL PERSONALITY STILL 
HOVERS OVER HIS SUBORDINATES. The con- 
ference room burst into loud and warm 
guffaws. But as the days, hours, minutes 
ticked by, a sense of unease—undimmed 
by Presidential Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty’s reassurances—began to spread 
through the nation and the world. 

The Nodular Implant. A few minutes 
before 8 o'clock Friday morning Dulles 
was wheeled into an operating room, put 
under anesthetic. Surgeon Heaton cut a 
small incision in the patient's groin to get 
at the hernia, kept his eye peeled for a 
sign of recurrence of the cancer. On the 
hernia sac he found a suspicious-looking 
nodular implant. He noticed, too, that a 
small amount of abdominal fluid was re- 
leased after the sac was cut away. By 
Walter Reed's high-speed pneumatic tubes 
he shot the tissue and the fluid to the 
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sociated Press 


Presipent & SurGeEON HEATON 
‘Each one of us needs him." 


laboratory for a routine examination. The 
verdict: tissue malignant, an adenocarci- 
noma. Further note: cancer cells were 
found floating in the abdominal fluid. 

Heaton finished the operation, stitched 
up the incision, delayed publication of the 
biopsy report overnight. The Secretary's 
immediate post-operative condition, he 
stated, “is quite satisfactory.” 

The Old Friend. Overnight, the na- 
tion’s and world’s fears mounted steadily. 
Why the delay in a report routinely quick 
in every up-to-date operating room? By 
Saturday morning the Walter Reed lab 
had made its final check. Heaton told 


Mrs. Dulles first. Then he told Dulles. 
Shortly before 9 a.m. the final word was 
passed to the President. 

In little more than an hour the Presi- 
dent was at Dulles’ bedside. For 25 min- 
utes they talked. Ike told Dulles that he 
was counting on him to get back to work. 
Dulles gave the President the book at his 
bedside—What We Must Know About 
Communism—urged him to read it. At 
conversation’s end the President tucked 
the book under his arm, stopped on his 
way out of the hospital to make a short 
statement: “. . . I express the thoughts 
and prayers of all of us that the results of 
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UNbDER SECRETARIES HerTER & DILLON 
"His powerful personality still hovers.” 
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his operation and the further course of 
treatment will be successful.” 

After the President had gone, Dulles 
relaxed in his bed—blood pressure 125 
over 70, temperature normal, pulse 7o. 
Scheduled to begin this week: radiation 
therapy, the only treatment advisable for 
the serious condition of free-floating can- 
cer cells. From Dulles’ sister, Eleanor 
Lansing Dulles, a State Department Ger- 
many expert, came the closest approach 
to the truth that is possible in such a 
situation: “It is grave, There is no ques- 
tion about it. But Foster has more than 
the normal power of self-discipline, and in 
his case it isn’t wise to go on averages.” 


The First Five 


Bolstered by his hope that Secretary 
Dulles may recover sufficiently to return 
to office, President Eisenhower has not 
given any serious thought to a successor. 
But those who know the President best— 
and who also fear that the problem of 
the successorship might soon become ur- 
gent—see these as the top five names: 
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Lopce 


GRUENTHER 


President Eisenhower has great respect 
for Lodge, has insisted that he attend 
Cabinet meetings. But the nomination of 
Cabot Lodge, for all his obvious abilities, 
would almost certainly invite trouble in 
the Senate, where oldtimers still remem- 
ber the impetuous, sometimes undependa- 
ble ways of his youthful days as a Sena- 
tor—even though an older and more con- 
siderate U.N. ambassador has long since 
mended the ways. 

No. 4: John Jay McCloy, 63, chair- 
man of the board of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. Philadelphia-born, Amherst- and 
Harvard-educated. Lawyer McCloy left a 
thriving New York practice in 1941 to 
become Assistant Secretary of War, served 
until war's end, later became president of 
the World Bank, resigned to take over 
from General Lucius Clay as U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany in 1949. In 
Germany he won the esteem of SHAPE’s 
Commander Dwight Eisenhower, has re- 
mained one of Ike’s close friends. 

No. 5: Alfred Maximilian Gruenther, 
59. president of the American Red Cross, 


Alfred Eisenstaedt 
McCoy 


Soon there may be one. 


No. |: Under Secretary Christian Her- 
ter, who is next in the line of State De- 
partment succession; anyone other than 
Herter would have to be named over the 
Acting Secretary's head. Herter’s arthritis 
had been considered a_ strong factor 
against him, but he himself, when asked 
last week if he would accept the job, re- 
plied unhesitatingly, “If the President 
wanted me to, I would.” Herter is highly 
respected by the Democratic majority in 
Congress and by liberal Republicans; con- 
servatives fear that, in modern diplomatic 
parlance, he may be too “flexible” for the 
best U.S. interests. 

No. 2: Under Secretary for Economic 
Affairs C. Douglas Dillon, by all odds the 
Capitol Hill favorite, and probably (if 
agreement in principle is the prevailing 
factor) the likely choice of Foster Dulles 
himself. Dillon also rates high with Ike, 
but to name him would be to move him 
ostentatiously over Herter’s head. 

No. 3: U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., 56, heir 
to a great Republican name, for 13 years 
Senator from Massachusetts, Dwight 
Eisenhower's campaign manager in 1952. 
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longtime Eisenhower Chief of Staff, friend 
and bridge partner. Highly successful in 
his own right as one of Ike’s successors in 
NATO, West Pointer (‘19) Gruenther has 
only one thing working against him: West 
Pointer ('15) Eisenhower is reluctant to 
have a Secretary of State who is also a 
retired military professional. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
United They Stand 


When he went to Walter Reed Army 
Hospital last week, Secretary Dulles left 
behind him, as a solid achievement of his 
personal diplomacy, a united Western po- 
sition on Berlin. Fundamentals of the po- 
sition, as Dulles set them down after his 
return from talks with government chiefs 
in London, Paris and Bonn: 

@ Make no concessions unless the Rus- 
sians make concessions in return. 

@ Refuse to accept “any substitution of 
East Germany for the Soviet Union in its 
responsibilities toward Berlin” if the Rus- 
sians carry out their threat to turn over 
their occupation rights in Berlin to the 
East German puppet government on May 








27. This allied stand does not rule out a 
possibility of dealing with East Germany 
as an “agent” of the Soviet Union if the 
Russians formally admit a continuing re- 
sponsibility for assuring allied access to 
Berlin, as promised in 1945. 
@ Use force, if necessary, to uphold the 
allies’ right to supply their military out- 
posts in Berlin (the West expects no in- 
terference with the flow of civilian goods 
to West Berlin). “We are resolved,” said 
Dulles, “that our position in and access 
to West Berlin shall be preserved. We 
are in general agreement as to the pro- 
cedures we shall follow if physical means 
are invoked to interfere with our rights.” 
Meanwhile, the U.S., Britain, France 
and West Germany finished drafting their 
closely similar replies to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s note of Jan. ro, sug- 
gesting a 28-nation conference to prepare 
a peace treaty with West and East Ger- 
many. Indirectly spurning Khrushchev’s 
gambit, the allies suggested a Big Four 
foreign ministers’ conference on Berlin 
and Germany. Suggested place: Vienna, 
to avoid the fog of failure that hangs 
over Geneva, site of many futile East- 
West conferences since the end of World 
War Il. The notes named no date; 
France’s Charles de Gaulle had insisted 
that to suggest a date prior to May 27 
would make it appear that the allies were 
fearfully yielding to a Soviet ultimatum. 
At week’s end the State Department 
announced that the U.S., British, French 
and West German foreign ministers would 
meet in Paris in March “if developments 
warrant”—meaning if Moscow has replied 
by then to the allied notes. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
"A Great Debate" 


In the teeth of a cold, hostile, subsidy- 
loving audience, the President of the U.S. 
last week laid down his philosophy that 
Government aid should be a stopgap thing 
and hinted strongly that it was high time 
for his listeners to stop asking for more 
subsidies. Occasion: the meeting of 8,000 
delegates to the 17th annual convention 
of the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, lobbyist for the farm 
co-ops subsidized by the U.S. under the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Born during the Depression, REA 
sought, by offering loans at a less-than- 
cost rate of 2% interest, to bring elec- 
tricity to thousands of farm families that 
had none. REA did its job, and well: now 
more than 95% have such service. The 
necessity for a federally subsidized REA 
system has obviously decreased with REA 
success, yet REA has continued to grow 
as a dug-in interest, representing assets, 
loans, etc., worth billions and often gen- 
erating as much political as electrical 
power. 

Beer Bottles? All week long, Demo- 
cratic speakers had paid homage to REA’s 
power. Massachusetts’ Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy, a strong presidential hopeful, prom- 
ised that the Democratic Congress would 
“not go back on our word” by raising 
REA interest rates. Senate Democratic 
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Leader Lyndon Johnson sounded a call to 
man the barricades against any Adminis- 
tration attempt to raise the interest rates: 
“We will fight them with beer 
The time has arrived when you must ask 
no quarter and we must give none.” House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, co-author of the 
1935 act that created REA, asked plain- 
tively: “Why not a little subsidy for the 
millions who, until a few years ago, were 
the underprivileged?” 

The President, invited to address the 
meeting, entered Washington’s National 
Guard Armory almost unheralded to face 
the delegates with his answer. Govern- 
ment, said he, has a proper duty to take 
steps to help special groups that have suf- 
fered economically, and such help is given 
in housing, urban renewal, farm support 
programs, rural electrification and other 
ways. But “the effort here is not to give 
one group of citizens special privilege or 
undeserved advantage. Rather it is to see 
that equality of opportunity is not with- 
held from the citizen.’ 

Ruinous Route? “It is our obligation, 
as I see it, if we belong to one of 
the groups for which the Government has 
made special provision, to use that help re- 
sponsibly and constructively. It is up to 
us to do our level best to re-establish 
speedily our own equality of opportunity 
. «+ I believe that when this has once 
been accomplished, and my special re- 
quirements satisfied, then certainly [as a 
member of any special group] I do not 
need, do not deserve, and should not ac- 
cept any special help from the Govern- 
ment. If I do so, I help deny equality of 
Opportunity to all my fellow citizens. No 
longer am I a fully independent member 
of society. Rather I am, to the extent I 


bottles. 


profit unfairly at the expense of others, 
dependent on their bounty.” 

REA, the President suggested, has come 
to the point where it should pay normal 
interest rates on its new loans. “America 





Wolter Bennett 
Ways & Means’ MILLs 
Support for a broader base. 
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is engaged in a great debate on the rule 
of government in the lives of her citizens. 
Shall government live within its means; 
shall our citizens, in a prosperous time, 
meet the cost of the service they desire of 
their government? Or is it to be our es- 
tablished follow the ruinous 
route of free republics of the past ages, 
the route of deficit financing, of inflation, 
of taxes ever rising, until all initiative and 
self-reliant enterprise are destroyed?” 

Probable answer in the Democratic 86th 
Congress: REA’s low interest rates will 
not be raised. 


THE CONGRESS 
Mills & Millions 


A Harvard-trained Arkansas lawyer, 
Congressman -Wilbur Daigh Mills, 49, 
spent months with his expert 15-man staff 
studying the prosperous U.S. life insur- 
ance industry. His work paid off last week 
when the tax-writing House Ways & 
Means Committee, which he chairs, unan- 
imously reported out a bill that will—if 
passed by Congress—immediately add 
$540 million to the U.S. tax take from the 
1958 insurance business, at least $600 mil- 
lion to revenues from 1959 and later 
years. General aim: to extend into the 
complex insurance business the corporate 
income taxes imposed on other industries. 

The insurance tax is only the beginning 
of grueling years of work Mills has laid 
out for Ways & Means. A realist who ex- 
pects little cut in federal budgets until the 
Communists turn peaceful, he is also a 
conservative equally opposed to either 
deficit financing or higher basic tax rates 
on incomes. His tough-minded alterna- 
tive; “Broaden the tax base.” His meth- 
od, as shown last week: conscientiously 
plug loopholes and extend the standard 
tax rate to now-favored industries. Top 
priority for his section-by-section revision 
of the tax code: farm cooperatives’ ex- 
emptions, estate and trust provisions, de- 
pletion allowances for oil and minerals. 

Wilbur Mills knows that he is toiling at 
a painfully exacting, thankless job. Yet 
his counting of mills, pennies and millions 
offers the best chance to meet U.S. defense 
needs without initiative-killing tax hikes 
or printed-money inflation. 


Lincoln: "Invisibly There" 


Their prepared texts studded with Abra- 
ham Lincoln quotations, Republican Cab- 
inet members, Congressmen and _ lesser 
lights boarded planes out of Washington 
last week for a traditional political rite: 
the delivery across the land of some 5,000 
speeches honoring the birthday (1s5oth) 
of their party's father. But, to the out- 
rage of Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn, the Democrats stole the 
Lincoln Day show by laying on the big- 
gest celebration of them all, right there 
in Washington. Democratic leaders in 
both houses set up a solemn joint session 
to hear the U.S. Army band play patriotic 
tunes, the U.S. Coast Guard cadet chorus 
sing Civil War songs ( Dixie, Battle Hymn 
of the Republic), and Actor Fredric 
March read the Gettysburg Address. 


policy to 
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Poet SANDBURG ADDRESSING CONGRESS 
Tears for a stolen hero. 


Carl August Sandburg, 81-year-old poet 
of the American dream and of Lincoln's 
greatness, raised the political ploy into 
a true and moving memorial service. In 
19 spellbinding minutes that brought 
tears even to the eyes of Dixie Senators, 
Sandburg chiseled his finest tribute to 
the Lincoln “invisibly there, today, to- 
morrow and for a long time yet to come 
in the hearts of lovers of liberty.” 

And in the next morning’s newspapers 
the speech-making Republicans on the 
road got hardly a line. 


Go West, Lyndon 


Like most other Texas Senators before 


him, Lyndon Baines Johnson for nine 
years attended the Southern caucus of 
senators, was the Southerners’ strong 


choice for Democratic floor leader in 
1953. But a couple of years ago, other 
duties began to keep hiin busy at caucus 
time, even as the Southerners were meet- 
ing in vital civil rights strategy sessions. 
This year, to their discomfiture, he opened 
the 86th Congress with a quick drive 
to weaken the filibuster-fostering Rule 22, 


followed up a fortnight later with his 
own civil rights bill. 
Last week Johnson formally severed 


his Southern connections by joining the 
Western regional conference of Demo- 
crats—enlarged by last November's West- 
ern Democratic victories to 23. Rancher 
Johnson found himself right at home 
backing water-resource bills rather than 
lost Dixie causes. 

Political geographers, noting that the 
road to the White House is impassable 
from the South but wide open from the 
West, suspect that Johnson might have 
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CHAIRMAN McCLeLtan (LEFT) at Corn MACHINE INVESTIGATION 
Same song, second verse. 


more than one reason for his westward 
shift in thinking. Cracked the New York 
Daily News: “We'd say it’s at least a 
roo-to-1 shot that, for all his coy dis- 
claimers, Senator Johnson hopes to be 
President Johnson some fine day.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
The Hit Parade 


“The faces will be different,” said Ar- 
kansas’ John McClellan as he gaveled his 
Senate Jabor-racketeering committee into 
session last week, but “the basic, under- 
lying methods of operation will be greatly 
similar.” McClellan expected to prove 
during a four-week investigation of the 
nation’s $2 billion-a-year coin-machine in- 
dustry that; 1) organized thugs are suc- 
cessfully moving in on big-city coin- 
machine operations, especially in the juke- 
box business and in pinball games; 2) 
principal tool of the thugs is the corrupt 
labor union, endowed with all the pro- 
tection extended by law to legitimate la- 
bor. Said McClellan: “The ease with 
which some of these unions were created 
—not only locals. but entire interna- 
tionals . . . has no relation to the legiti- 
mate labor objectives.” 

The faces were different, all right, as 
Committee Counsel Robert Kennedy 
called three men accused of being big-city 
pinball kingpins. But, as Kennedy expect- 
ed, answers were the same: gruff Fifth 
Amendment monotones were rattled off 
by hard-eyed John Vitale of St. Louis, 
Michael Genovese of Pittsburgh, and 
Frank Zito of Springfield, Ill.* Protested 
Zito with heavy accent: “I recline to 
answer.” But other witnesses were more 
inclined. Among them: 

g Milton J. Hammergren, retired general 
sales manager of the Wurlitzer Co., testi- 
fied that he had used underworld contacts 
in such cities as New York and Chicago to 
sell Wurlitzer’s jukeboxes, had become ac- 
customed to reports of gang beatings and 
killings as “liabilities of the business.” 
Wurlitzer officials denied all, and Indiana’s 
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Republican Senator Homer Capehart, who 
held the Wurlitzer sales-manager job be- 
fore Hammergren, called the testimony 
“dirty pool” on Democrat Kennedy’s part. 
@ Albert S. Denver, president of Music 
Operators of New York, testified that his 
association of 160 jukebox operators is 
gradually being driven out of business, in 
two years has lost 1,631 “cream” locations 
to the rival Associated Amusement Ma- 
chine Operators of New York, whose 
Teamster bosses, declared Counsel Ken- 
nedy, are “successors to Murder Inc.” 
@ Onetime A.A.M.O.N.Y. Employee Eli 
Kasper testified that a group of ex- 
convicts, in order to carry out the associa- 
tion’s picketing, got a union charter as 
Local’ 19 of the Federal Service Workers 
Union; later became Local 266 of the 
Teamsters International and as Team- 
sters could stop truck deliveries. 

@ Abraham Gilbert, onetime vice presi- 
dent of a local of a repairmen and elec- 
trical workers union, said that coin-ma- 
chine employees make “very good wages” 
and need no union. Actually, said he, the 
operators’ association needed the union 
to scare competitors away with picketing. 
For that reason the association paid dues 
and union expenses. 

Toward week's end the Senate commit- 
tee threw light on one of the major mys- 
teries of organized crime. Fifteen months 
ago, in the upstate New York town of 
Apalachin (pronounced  apple-achin’), 
state troopers rushed the plush hillside 
home of Beer Distributor Joseph Bar- 
bara, flushed a national Who’s Who of 65 
top gangsters (including Committee Wit- 
nesses Vitale, Genovese and Zito). All 65 
insisted they came to pay sick calls on the 
ailing Barbara, and some have since gone 
to jail rather than hint at the meeting's 
real purpose. Last week New York City 
Police Lieut. Thomas Mooney gave a par- 
tial explanation. The meeting, said he, 
was a drumhead court-martial for Brook- 
lyn Hoodlum Carmine Lombardozzi, who 
had committed unexplained indiscretions 
in the same New York jukebox jungle 





the committee was investigating. Lom- 
bardozzi, before the cops arrived, was 
found guilty, fined $10,000. Asked Mc- 
Clellan: “Where did the $10,000 go?” 
Answered Mooney with a rueful smile: 
“If we knew that answer, we'd have the 
whole story of Apalachin.” 

After the first week’s hearings, John 
McClellan’s point about “basic, underly- 
ing methods” began to come clear. Repu- 
table unions had kept out of most shady 
situations. Jimmy Hoffa’s Teamsters, pa- 
pering up new locals as they rolled, rushed 
in. As hearings were scheduled for this 
week, no one was surprised to find that 
one of McClellan’s first witnesses would 
be Teamster President James Riddle 
Hoffa himself. 


LABOR 
Charity for All 


“T am inviting you to a duck dinner,” a 
gluttonous comic-strip character named 
J. Wellington Wimpy used to say. “You 
bring the duck.” 

Last week the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
uncovered a Wimpy-like scheme thought 
up by tough, well-tailored Harold Gib- 
bons, boss of Teamster Local 688 (9,000 
members) and idea man for Teamster 
Czar Jimmy Hoffa. A free spender who 
ran through $63,000 in hotel tabs and 
other expenses in three years, Gibbons 
has set up a Local 688 charitable founda- 
tion to channel money to the United 
Fund and other St. Louis charities. Where 
is the money coming from? As new Local 
688 contracts are negotiated, each em- 
ployer will be required to kick in a dollar 
or two per employee every month as a 
contribution to the fund, Teamster con- 
tributions: zero. The Gibbons pitch: 
“Let’s give some money to charities. You 
bring the money.” 





1 AM 
INVITING 
YOu TO A 





J. WELLINGTON WIMPY 
Self-interest, no principle. 
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MISSOURI 


Five Minutes of Havoc 

Hard rains slashed in horizontal sheets 
across St. Louis one night last week, and 
radio stations dutifully carried the Weath- 
er Bureau's heavy-thunderstorm warnings. 
The weather was still foul when the city 
went to bed. Two hours past midnight, 
it worsened destructively. Without warn- 
ing, a tornado, bad weather's traveling 
explosion, roared down upon the town. 

Striking about four miles from the city 
limits, it damaged eight homes. toppled 
KXLW’s 385-ft. radio transmitting an- 
tenna. With the heavy, rushing sound of a 
thundering locomotive, it rolled into the 
city, tossed KTVI's 575-ft. TV tower 
across the roofs of two apartment build- 
ings, crushed the second floor of a four- 
family house, ripped off part of the roof 
of a sports arena, uprooted trees. It man- 
gled a Ferris wheel in an amusement 
park, then slanted northeast—straight into 
the city’s center. There, in a 3-sq.-mi. 
sector, years ago St. Louis’ “silk stock- 
ing” district, the twister changed its 
swath-cutting pattern and skip-bombed its 
havoc: it ripped up some of the same 
buildings that were wrecked in the St. 
Louis tornado of 1927 (which killed 78), 
dropped at random like a cleaver in some 
blocks, spewed rubble into great heaps. 
And then, perhaps five minutes after it 
had begun, the tornado snuffed itself out. 

Working through the night, Red Cross, 
Civil Defense, police and other rescue 
groups dug hundreds of survivors from 
the wreckage. By daylight the city turned 
a weary, sad eye on the results: 21 dead, 
more than 300 injured, 1,800 families left 
homeless, 1,725 buildings damaged. Total 
storm cost: $12 million. 


KENTUCKY 


"Never a Time So Bad" 


This mining town I live in is a sad and 
lonely place 
Where pity and starvation are pictured 
on every face. 
—Harlan County Ballad 


The pine-backed Cumberland Moun- 
tains walling off Kentucky's Harlan Coun- 
ty from the rest of the world breed into 
the Harlan-born a prigiitive defiance. In 
years past, Harlan moonshiners disdained 
to dodge revenuers; safe on impenetrable 
hilltops, they patted rifles and taunted 
federal agents with doggerel. Harlan jus- 
tice was rudimentary; seldom was a killer 
hanged, but often one murder was avenged 
with another. And when the United Mine 
Workers set out 30 years ago to organize 
Harlan’s prosperous coal mines, pitched 
battles between “Bloody Harlan’s” miners 
and company police brought out the Na- 
tional Guard so often that guardsmen were 
on first-name terms with miners they 
tossed into jail by the scores. 

But Bloody Harlan’s defiance has long 
since given in to chilling despair. As the 
U.S. puts recession behind it, most cities 
and towns are speeding up production 
lines or hunting up new industry. Harlan 
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County’s one industry—mining—is dying; 
because of geography the county is un- 
likely to find others. Hundreds of un- 
employed coal miners are in privation’s 
clutch, haunted by the specter of expired 
unemployment compensation and dwin- 
dling food supplies. Kentucky's Governor 
A. B. (“Happy”) Chandler has declared 
Harlan an emergency area. President Ei- 
senhower was informed of the distress last 
week by Kentucky's two Senators, John 
Sherman Cooper and Thruston Morton. 
Private agencies make the rounds regular- 
ly with minimum food and clothes. 
Prosperity's Victims. Harlan’s crisis has 
a combination of sources. For one, de- 
mand for its rich bituminous coal will 
never again match the good old days of 
the ‘20s, when production zoomed to 14.5 





million tons a year. For another, Harlan’s 
miners, members of the U.M.W. for the 
past 18 years, are in a sense victims 
of other miners’ prosperity. Rising labor 
costs (Harlan operators have so far re- 
fused to sign a new U.M.W. contract 
under which miners would get $14.25 a 
day to enter a mine, 76¢ more per ton to 
load coal) have spurred mine owners to 
mechanize. But Harlan’s shallow (32 in. 
to 48 in.) seams make mechanization im- 
practical, A third reason: rail costs from 
the heart of the Appalachian soft coal 
field have soared. 

Ten years ago, 32 big mines were oper- 
ating; today there are nine. The number 
of working miners has dipped from 12,500 
in 1950 to 5,000. Few other jobs are 
available. Harlan is all hill and hollow, 
and the hollows are too narrow for farm- 
ing or factories. 

Rusty Red Dog. Despite the billion 
tons of rich bituminous coal still under- 
ground, conveyors and tipples are being 
sold for scrap metal; white-frame compa- 
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ny towns such as Red Bud, Golden Ash 
and Kenvir are boarded up and rotting; 
in Closplint and Punkin Center, streets 
rust-colored from a half century of “red 
dog’’—slate and clinker dust—are quiet 
and deserted. Miners who could afford to 
have gone off to Paducah, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati or even Chicago. Others, who could 
not, are in worse trouble than in the De- 
pression '30s. In Kenvir (pop. 800), where 
the Peabody Coal Co. closed its mine a 
year ago and left 450 jobless, Miner Or- 
ville Gibson, 44, stays behind because he 
cannot afford to move his ten children. 
Hoping to find work in one of the smaller 
mines still operating, Gibson meanwhile 
feeds his family U.S. surplus rice, flour 
and cornmeal, gets clothes and shoes from 
the Baptist Church, 

Says Levi McGeorge, pastor of the 
Closplint Church of God: “I've been 
preachin’ the gospel for 25 years, and I've 
never seen a time so bad.” Adds 63-year- 
old Ben Middleton, a_ third-generation 
Harlan resident and a power in county 
Republican politics: “I watched this coun- 
ty build up, and now I’m awatchin’ it go 
down. I don’t see no hope.” 


THE SOUTH 
Creeping Realism (Contd.) 


“I should’ve brought my camera,” 
drawled a gangling Virginia youngster as 
he strolled into Theodore Ficklin Elemen- 
tary School in Washington's bedroom sub- 
urb of Alexandria one morning last week. 
But the only crowd worth a snap was the 
throng of reporters and cameramen on 
hand for the third Virginia city’s peaceful 
integration (the other two: Arlington and 
Norfolk) since Governor J. Lindsay Al- 
mond Jr. ordered orderly acceptance of 
the inevitable (Time, Feb. 9). Result: in 
Alexandria 2,300 white pupils mixed easi- 
ly with nine Negro newcomers, amiably 
greeted them aboard school buses. 

Other events last week in the South's 
creeping realism about integration: 

@ In North Carolina, where token school 
integration (eleven pupils in three cities) 
began two years ago without even a court 
fight, N.A.A.C.P. groups sued for admis- 
sion of 14 Negroes in token-integrated 
Greensboro and Charlotte. 

@ Florida’s Governor Leroy Collins admit- 
ted that his still segregated state must 
initiate “voluntary, token integration” in 
suitable schools, or leave the when, 
where and how to be “dictated by the 
N.A.A.C.P.” 

@ Georgia's rural woolhats, led by U.S. 
Senator Richard Brevard Russell of Win- 
der (pop. 4,604), marched on Atlanta 
(pop. 510,000) to try to scare city mod- 
erates out of complying with a certain-to- 
come federal integration order. “I want to 
invite the people of Atlanta back into 
Georgia!"’ cried pone-shaped Politician- 
Publisher Roy V. Harris. “Our great- 
est battle is against the quislings.” 

@ South Carolina, which last year refused 
to charter the Ku Klux Klan, reluctantly 
handed the N.A.A.C.P. a state charter of 
incorporation after failing to find legal 
grounds for continued denial. 
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ARMED FORCES 
Brass Choir 


With six months still to go before the 
next changeover im the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Pentagon brass choir last week 
was tootling up introductory choruses of 
When the Chiefs Come Marchin’ In. Top 
names in the game of musical chairs to be 
played next August: 

Air Force General Nathan F. Twining, 
61, old bomber pilot, completing his first 
two-year term as Joint Chiefs’ chairman, 
has turned down tempting offers from 
private industry, will probably be named 
by President Eisenhower for a second 
term. 

Air Force General Thomas White, 57, 
the Joint Chiefs’ newest member (ap- 
pointed 1957) will stay on as Chief of 
Air Staff. 

Army General Maxwell Taylor, 57, 
completing a four-year topr as Chief of 
Staff, will retire. Best bet to replace Tay- 
lor: General Lyman Lemnitzer, 59, Vice 
Chief of Staff, like Taylor a paratrooper 
and holder of a lustrous field record in 
World War II and Korea, trusted friend 
of Dwight Eisenhower since serving as 
Ike’s assistant chief of staff for the North 
African campaign. 

Navy Admiral Arleigh Burke, 57, in- 
tends to retire after he winds up his sec- 
ond successful term as Chief of Naval 
Operations. Top candidates for his job: 
Vice Chief James Russell, 55, long on 
staff experience; Admiral Harry Felt, 56, 
Commander in Chief U.S. Pacific forces; 
Vice Admiral George Anderson, 52, who 
adds to heavy staff experience a friend- 
ship with the President dating from a 
tour of duty at Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters in Europe. 

Marine General Randolph Pate, 61, 
completes his commandant’s tour at year’s 
end, will probably step aside. Among the 
three or four three-star generals in line for 
the post: Nate Twining’s Annapolis- 
educated brother Merrill, 56. brilliant tac- 
tician, now Commandant of the Marine 
Corps Schools at Quantico, Va. 


DEFENSE 
Atlas at the Gap? 


Up before the U.S. Air Force’s top- 
level air staff for consideration this week 
is a new proposal for bridging the so-called 
“missile gap” in the early 1960s—the 
period when the U.S., by Defense Secre- 
tary Neil McElroy’s estimate, will be out- 
gunned 3 to 1 by the Communists in in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles. Thé new 
proposal: double the U.S.’s planned pro- 
duction of ICBMs by mid-1963. Planning 
now calls for the deployment of go Atlas 
ICBMs and 110 Titan ICBMs in 20 
squadrons of ten missiles apiece by mid- 
1963. The U.S., under the new proposal, 
would add 200 more Atlas ICBMs to the 
buildup. Cost over four years: about 
$2.5 billion, with a relatively small $500 
million to come out of the fiscal 1960 
budget as a first installment on buying the 
added striking power. 

The new proposal runs head on into ac- 
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Hank Walker—Lire 
SAC Boss Power 
Supreme now. 


cepted U.S. strategic doctrine as evolved 
by the Pentagon and defended by Defense 
Secretary McElroy before recent hearings 
of the Senate Preparednéss Subcommittee 
(Tre, Feb. 9). The Administration's the- 
sis: 1) the U.S. will get through the mis- 
sile gap of the early 1960s with a “diversi- 
fied” deterrent of manned thermonuclear 
bombers, Navy carriers and missile-firing 
nuclear submarines, plus a slowly growing, 
minimum force of Atlas and Titan ICBMs 
and the medium-range ballistic missile 
Thor; 2) the U.S. will close the gap 
around 1964 to the U.S.S.R.’s disadvan- 
tage when the Air Force deploys its 
“second-generation” solid-fuel Minuteman 
ICBM in hundreds of underground silos 
as the missile age’s first true mass weapon. 





Hank Walker—Lirt 
MissILE Boss SCHRIEVER 
But what about the early 1960s? 








The Weak Spots. But, say Air Force 
missilemen, the “diversified” deterrent of 
the early 1960s has weak spots, both 
specific and strategic. U.S. strike power is 
clearly supreme now, but: 

1) U.S. overseas bases in Western 
Europe, North Africa, Turkey, etc. will 
shortly be within range—if not now— 
of the U.S.S.R.’s first-generation inter- 
mediate-range (600-1,200-mile) missiles 
and can be knocked out without warning; 

2) SAC’s home bases—a total of less 
than s0—will become vulnerable when the 
U.S.S.R. builds its expected 500-1,500 
ICBMs in 1962-63; 

3) Even in SAC’s fondest dreams, it 
has little hope of getting an effective 
warning system much before 1960-61, in 
any event can hardly hope for much more 
warning than the 15 minutes’ interval be- 
tween blast-off and strike. Said SAC’s 
Commanding General Tom Power in testi- 
mony last month before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee: SAC has no “airborne 
alert” in the sense of loaded bombers in 
midair at all times, and without adequate 
warning “it is conceivable that you could 
knock out SAC.” 

Beyond that, the solid-fuel Minuteman 
is still in the primary stages, is by no 
means the sure gap-closer for 1964 that 
Administration estimates indicate. The 
point: the Administration ought not to 
bet so heavily in strategic doctrine upon 
a weapon still in its infancy. And the U.S. 
deterrent to war will not deter unless it 
is backed up by enough protected missiles 
to strike the retaliatory blow. 

The Holdouts. The missilemen point 
also to the recent successes of Atlas itself. 
Atlas is still based on “soft” sites (vulner- 
able and above ground), takes 15-plus 
minutes to fuel; it is rated by McElroy 
and others as “obsolescent.” But since last 
August, say the missilemen, Atlas has 
been test-fired successfully nine out of 
eleven times. Atlas can extend its range 
(by lightening its warhead) from 6,000 
miles to 8,000. Atlas can carry a bigger 
bomb than Minuteman—especially if a 
continued suspension of nuclear tests 
stops development of a small warhead. 
Atlas can be dropped accurately within a 
thermonuclear-size target area. In its later 
series, say the missilemen, Atlas will be 
deployed in “hard” underground sites—so 
dispersed by mid-1962 that large numbers 
would survive an enemy attack. 

The plan to plug the missile gap with 
workhorse Atlas has not yet been sold to 
the Air Force top command, let alone the 
civilian hierarchy. “In view of the very 
dangerous situation, we should build 
greater ballistic missile forces,” Major 
General Ben Schriever, Air Force missile 
boss, testified to the Preparedness Sub- 
committee. “We have the capacity to pro- 
duce more.” Replies Air Force Vice Chief 
of Staff Curtis E. LeMay: “I don’t want 
to hear that we should have more ICBMs 
from the guy who’s making them. I want 
to hear it from the boys who will be using 
them.” Over the weeks to come, the top 
command of the Air Force and Defense 
Department will be hearing from the boys 
who will be using them. 
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CYPRUS 


"Something Like a Miracle" 

Of all those place names around the 
world which come to mean not a land- 
scape but a problem, few seemed more 
bound up in hatreds and hopeless intrica- 
cies than Cyprus. But after four years of 
bombings, murders and repression, after 
508 deaths and the near collapse of 
NATO's Eastern wing, the bloody dispute 
over the British colony of Cyprus last 
week suddenly moved toward solution. 

“It is something like a miracle,” said 
Cyprus’ harried British governor, Sir Hugh 
Foot, whose nation had stood aside while 
the other parties to the dispute—Greece 
and Turkey—finally sat down together. 
Last week, after 55 hours of hard and 
friendly bargaining in neutral Zurich, 
Turkey's Premier Adnan Menderes and 
Greece’s Premier Constantine Karamanlis 
came down the main stairway of the 
Dolder Grand Hotel beaming at each 
other like a couple of old school chums. 
As they toasted each other in champagne, 
their staffs put the finishing touches on 
a 200-page outline constitution for an 
independent Cypriot republic. 

The repercussions of the Cyprus quar- 
rel had grown too dangerous to tolerate 
for either Turkey or Greece, whose amity 
is precarious at best, had only been pain- 
fully re-created after the killings and mass 
transfers of their two populations after 
World War I. The Turks, now threatened 
on their southern flank by Nasser’s annex- 
ation of Syria and by Communist infiltra- 
tion in Iraq, needed friendship with Greece 
in order to secure their western flank. 
The Greeks, after winning little sympathy 
in NATO, had failed to get a strong U.N. 
resolution on Cyprus last December. This 
apparently was the turning point: on the 
familiar cry of colonialism, the Greeks 
had vainly hoped for support from the 
Afro-Asian powers. Every day that the 
Cyprus quarrel dragged on added to the 
strength of the Communist-lining opposi- 
tion to Karamanlis within Greece. 

The Cat's Cradle. Under these pres- 
sures—and under discreet but persistent 
prodding from the U.S.—both Greece and 
Turkey agreed to pull in their horns. 
Menderes abandoned his unrealistic de- 
mand that Britain partition Cyprus be- 
tween its 400,000 Greek and 100,000 
Turkish inhabitants. Karamanlis made the 
greater sacrifice of renouncing the dream 
of enosis—union of Cyprus with Greece. 

If Karamanlis and Menderes have their 
way, Cyprus will become a U.S.-style re- 
public with a Greek Cypriot President 
and a Turkish Cypriot Vice President. To 
protect the Turkish minority, the Vice 
President would have veto power over de- 
cisions involving the Turkish community 
and over some aspects of foreign relations. 

To hedge against Turkey’s twin fears of 
a Communist Cyprus or of Cyprus united 
to Greece, Menderes and Karamanlis 
agreed to put a cat’s cradle of strings on 
Cypriot independence. Barred from ever 
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becoming part of Greece, Cyprus would 
probably become a member of NATO, 
would be allied to both Greece and Tur- 
key and, besides maintaining its own 
army, would be garrisoned by a combined 
Greek-Turkish-Cypriot force. Britain, 
which has made Cyprus its main military 
bastion in the eastern Mediterranean, 
would keep its bases on the island. In 
securing such guarantees for the Turkish 
minority, and in introducing Turkish 


troops on the island for the first time 
since the Ottoman Turks turned over the 
island to Disraeli in 1878, Menderes had 
proven the harder bargainer. In making 





ish could use the base not only for NATO 
purposes but as a springboard in Middle 
East trouble spots, such as Kuwait and 
Oman, as Britain used it for Suez and 
Jordan. What would be the citizenship 
status of the thousands of Greek Cypriots 
now living in the United Kingdom on 
British passports, of Cypriot Turks resi- 
dent in Turkey, and of the Cypriot-born 
underground leader, Colonel George Gri- 
vas (alias Dighenis the Leader) who is 
now a Greek national? 

A Jewel Well Lost. In Cyprus, though 
Archbishop Makarios declared himself 
“satisfied” with the agreement, the EOKA 


Associated Press 


Greece's KARAMANLIS & TURKEY’s MENDERES TOASTING CyPRUS AGREEMENT 
After four years of bombings, murders and repression. 


hard concessions in the interest of peace, 
at the risk of criticism at home, Kara- 
manlis had shown himself a statesman. 

"Only Tactful."’ As soon as Greek and 
Turk reached agreement in Zurich, the 
Foreign Ministers of the two countries 
flew off to sell it in London. (‘It would 
seem only tactful to inform the British 
government,” purred Greece’s Evangelos 
Averoff-Tossizza.) With equal promptness, 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
summoned to London Dr. Fazil Kuchuk, 
leader of the Turkish Cypriot community, 
and swart-bearded Archbishop Makarios, 
whom the British exiled from Cyprus 
three years ago on charges of encouraging 
violence. This week the prelate whom the 
British press called a terrorist will sit 
down with Selwyn Lloyd. 

Some delicate diplomatic bargaining 
remained to be done. Would the Cypriot 
republic be a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, or just part of the sterling 
bloc? Would Britain have full sovereignty 
over its Cyprus bases—including the right 
to launch military action from Cyprus 
without the consent of the Cypriot gov- 
ernment? At stake was whether the Brit- 


underground was still silent, and Greek 
Cypriots wavered between cautious op- 
timism and fearful skepticism. In Greece 
left-wingers and their Communist friends 
called the agreement a “national disaster.” 
In Britain the possibility of being rid 
of a nagging issue outweighed the discom- 
fort of seeing the fate of a British colony 
decided by two other powers, whose pre- 
scription was for the British to go. 
“Scuttle,” roared Lord Beaverbrook’s 
imperialistic Daily Express. “The Min- 
isters are ready to cast away another 
jewel of the empire.” But to the majority 
of Englishmen, the jewel seemed to be 
becoming as jinxed as the Hope diamond. 
Its loss seemed a small price to pay for 
peace in Cyprus, for the saving of lives of 
British Tommies, for the renewal of Brit- 
ain’s traditional friendship with Greece 
and the re-establishment of NATO unity. 
“Too good to be true,” said the London 
Daily Mail. “Accept,” demanded the 
News Chronicle. “Thank God,” said the 
Sketch. “Act of courage,” said the Times 
of London. And London’s Socialist tabloid, 
the Daily Mirror, advised Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan: GRAB THIS CHANCE! 
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WEST GERMANY INVADES THE MIDEAST 
An Army of Salesmen Go Where Conquerors Failed 


HE historic Berlin-to-Baghdad ambitions of the Germans 

got nowhere politically under the whip of Kaiser or 
Fiihrer, but before the peaceful push of West Germany's 
prosperous economy, they are succeeding surprisingly well. 
Armed now with sample case and blueprints instead of 
howitzer and battle plans, West Germany's businessmen are 
aggressively pushing ahead with a more realistic version of 
the old “Drive to the East.” In Beirut last week the beam- 
ing manager of the local Volkswagen agency had only one 
complaint: he could not get cars shipped in from Germany 
fast enough to meet Lebanese demand. In northeast Iran 
250 West German engineers and technicians roamed the 
hills busily drawing up plans for factories, power plants arid 
municipal water systems. 

Even a decade ago, so successful a Drang nach Osten 
seemed hardly possible, for twice in 30 years calamitous 
wars wiped out Germany’s stake in the lands curving about 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Yet in ten years, 
West German exports to Greece, Turkey and the Middle 
East have jumped from less than $10 million a year to 
$s00 million. 

In overall sales, West Germany's peaceful invasion force 
—some 500 German businessmen operate out of Cairo alone 
—has yet to catch up with Britain and the U.S. But in three 
lucrative markets—Iran, Syria and Greece—West Germany 
outsells any other nation. In Egypt and Israel the West 
Germans are now No. 2 in sales. 


“They Like It.” West Germany's success story owes 
most to the skill of its technicians and the acumen of its 
businessmen. But the German tradition of high quality has 
also gained from the shoddiness of some postwar U.S. prod- 
ucts and from the fact that Russia’s achievements in rock- 
etry have created doubts about U.S. technological’ pre- 
eminence. German traders have also won an enviable repu- 
tation for fast delivery. Last summer when Saudi Arabia's 
King Saud decided he needed a three-truck caravan (sleeper 
with bath, dining car with throne, and a supply van), Brit- 
ish and French firms told him he would have to wait six 
months. West Germany’s Daimler-Benz, teaming up with a 
specialty body firm, did the job in seven weeks. 

After delivery, most German firms guarantee prompt, 
expert maintenance—wherever possible by local workmen 
trained by Germans. Says an official of Munich's Siemens 
& Halske electric company: “‘Nationalistic Middle East gov- 
ernments like it when they find that in dealing with Siemens 
they are dealing with a nearly all-Arab group.” 


“A Good War Record.” West Germans also enjoy two 
other competitive advantages. One is the aggressive trade 
policies of their own government. To help foster West Ger- 
man exports, the Federal Republic sponsors an insurance 
organization called Hermes, which offers exporters a guaran- 
tee against default by their customers. Thanks to Hermes 
(which has so far committed $600 million to underwriting 
Mideastern deals alone), West German businessmen can 
often offer credit to customers whom other Western busi- 
nessmen must pass up as bad risks. Sometimes the Bonn 
government steps in directly to help. West Germany is 
about to give the Greek government $150 million in loans 
and credits, in a deal which commits Greece to spend two- 
thirds of it on German capital goods. 

Germany gains from never having had colonies in the 
Mideast and, by shunning long-term investments in the 
area, West German businessmen continue to avoid the dread 
label “imperialist.” Fury over British policy in Cyprus 
helped wipe out Gteek memories of the harsh World War II 
German occupation, has played a big part in the Greek 


choice of West Germany as its new economic mentor. In 
Arab countries, the Suez invasion gave German traders a 
big edge over the British and French. “And why not?” asks 
one West German businessman. “We have clean hands.” 
Germany’s own past, clean and otherwise, is put to ad- 
vantage. As reparations for Nazi atrocities against the Jews, 
West Germany has paid Israel $460 million, much of it in 
capital goods, thus committing Israeli industries to German 
machines, raw materials and spare parts. At the same time, 
many Arabs think of the Nazis as the first and most suc- 
cessful anti-Israelis. “I’m embarrassed sometimes,” says a 
West German businessman, “when an Arab says ‘Heil Hit- 
ler!’ to me.” A less sensitive colleague admits that he prefers 
his Mideastern salesmen to be men “with good war records” 
—ideally, former members of Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 


“Stop the Nonsense.” Having elbowed its own way in, 
West Germany now finds a newcomer using the same tactics 
as it did. Soviet-bloc nations are muscling in on the Middle 
East, particularly in the field of heavy construction, where 
the West Germans previously had a clear lead. Last Decem- 
ber, despite the fact that West German experts were the first 
to make technical studies of the proposed Aswan High Dam, 
Nasser’s United Arab Republic, in accepting Russian finan- 
cial help, pledged itself to give Russia exclusively the first 
five years’ construction work. This month Russia grabbed 
off 20 choice, long-term industrial projects in Iraq. 

As Soviet success in Iraq demonstrates, the Communists 
often benefit even more than the Germans from Mideastern 
hatred for the “imperialist powers.’ Communist states are 
also prepared to underwrite prestigious but unprofitable deals, 
In Cairo last summer, when a West German firm desperately 
sought to win an electrical construction contract away from 
the East Germans, the East German representative impa- 
tiently burst out: “Gentlemen, let’s stop this nonsense. I 
have orders from my home office to undercut any Western 
price—even if I have to go to practically zero.” _ 

Where the West German businessmen must generally 
charge 8% interest on credits, the Communists frequently 
charge as little as 259%. This is not philanthropy: in every 
such bargain there is a concealed political string. To pay 
for Communist arms and aid, Egypt's Nasser has mort- 
gaged much of his cotton crop for years ahead. By reselling 
this cotton at cut prices to Western textile manufacturers 
(including West Germans), the Communists have driven 
Egyptian cotton exporters out of much of the European 
market, have thus deprived Egypt of a major source of 
foreign exchange and reduced her ability to import Western 
goods. In the first half of 1958, Soviet-bloc exports to Egypt 
were more than 25 times West Germany's. 


No Halt. Worrisome as it is, the Communist trade offen- 
sive has not discouraged West Germany's own drive to the 
East. Partly because of the poor quality of 30 locomotives 
which Nasser bought from Communist Hungary two years 
ago, partly by agreeing to accept some of the price in cotton 
instead of cash, West Germany’s Henschel Works fortnight 
ago snatched an Egyptian State Railways order for 108 
diesel-electric locomotives away from both Russian and U.S. 
bidders. And in the Ruhr several major industrial firms are 
mulling over plans for a “Mideast pool” which would merge 
their commercial influence and intelligence services in a sin- 
gle network of “contact offices.” Aware that such devices 
make West Germany best able of all Western nations to 
match the techniques of Soviet state capitalism in the Mid- 
dle East, West Germany's canny traders expect to go on 
giving the Soviet-bloc nations a hard run for their money 
—and Western competitors an even harder run for theirs. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Rab the Reformer 


“T see now,” said Britain’s Home Sec- 
retary and Lord Privy Seal, “that my 
destiny lies in the field of social reform— 
and I am happy in it.” To those who 
know the cool and acid-tongued Richard 
Austen Butler well, the philosophic tone 
of the first part of that remark must have 
seemed odd; Rab Butler has shown not 
the slightest sign that he has given up 
hope of one day living at 10 Downing 
Street. But no one could have taken issue 
with the straightness of the second part. 
Probably not since Wilberforce has Brit- 
ain had a more dedicated reformer, and 
last week, from the leftist New States- 
man (“Here it is at last—and no anti- 
climax either’) to the conservative Econ- 
omist (“The Home Office deserves un- 
stinting congratulations’), the press was 
singing his praises. Reason: Rab Butler's 
long-awaited White Paper on the condi- 
tion of Britain’s major prisons. 

Blow Them Up. Britain’s prisons have 
for years made humanitarians blush, but 
somehow Parliament has never got around 
to doing much about them. What Herbert 
Morrison said of Dartmoor—‘The only 
thing to do with Dartmoor is to blow it 
up’”—could be said about Pentonville, 
Wandsworth, Brixton, Wormwood Scrubs 
and just about all the others. Many are 
more than a century old, built for tread- 
mill labor and solitary confinement. Bleak 
Dartmoor itself was built in 1808 for 
French prisoners of war, has changed little 
since the War of 1812 when it held 2,000 
captive American seamen. 

There is a shortage of just about every- 
thing—guards, doctors, books, toilets. 
Morning visitors can see the basins of 
slimy water in which the prisoners wash 
firs. themselves and then their forks, 
knives and plates. The floors of their 
cells are often of the original chill flag- 
stone; their mattresses are made of 
coarse coconut fiber; more often than not, 
their daylight filters in through heavily 
barred fortress windows eight feet up. 
Aside from chapel, most prisons have no 
assembly halls, and today more than 
6,000 men sleep three to a room in cells 
originally intended for solitary confine- 
ment. What Rab Butler is after is nothing 
less than a head-to-toe overhaul of the 
whole penal system. 

A Formidable Quartet. Though he 
comes from a long line of reformers (his 
father was a top British civil servant in 
India), Butler fell in with the family 
tradition quite unintentionally. His rise to 
power in the Conservative Party was 
dogged by the memory of 1939, when, at 
the age of 36, it was his duty to defend 
the Munich disaster in the House of Com- 
mons (the Foreign Secretary, Halifax, 
was in the House of Lords). The formi- 
dable quartet of Tories who opposed 
Munich—Churchill. Eden, Macmillan and 
Lord Salisbury—never really made com- 
mon cause with him. Prime Minister 
Churchill tucked him away in what was 
to become the Ministry of Education. 
There he hammered through the Educa- 
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tion Act of 1944 with the slogan, “Edu- 
cation is the spearhead of social reform,” 
giving all British children for the first 
time the assurance of education up to the 
age of 16. 

Though no friend of the welfare state 
(“Socialism has so battened down the 
hatches that the passengers have forgot- 
ten how to breathe”), he was the philos- 
opher of more enlightened conservatism, 
which he developed in a series of able 
party pamphlets. He threw his support be- 
hind social security, gave needed protec- 
tion to individuals facing tribunals, fought 
for aliens’ right to live permanently in 
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Happy with more than almost. 


Britain, has been the champion of an 
up-to-date censorship law. After Suez, 
when Harold Macmillan was chosen in- 
stead of him to succeed Eden at 10 Down- 
ing Street, Butler remarked: “Well, it is 
something to have been almost Prime 
Minister.” In the long run, Rab Butler 
seems destined to be remembered for a 
good deal more than that. 


Light in Yorkshire 


Britain has never fully come to grips 
with the discovery of electricity. In all 
but the newest buildings, electrical equip- 
ment and wiring run to as many different 
types and sizes as the fanciful British 
mind could devise. There are fused plugs 
and unfused plugs, plugs with two prongs 
and plugs with three prongs, with round 
prongs and square prongs. There are plugs 
the size of kumquats, walnuts, pingpong 
balls and lemons. Some appliances have 
three-strand wire, some two. The voltage 
may be either 210, 220 or 240—or in a 
few areas, t10. When an American visitor 
tries to use a transformer to make a r1o- 
voltage U.S. appliance work in a 220-volt 
British house, he finds he has been cun- 








ningly outwitted: Britain uses s5o0-cycle 
current instead of the 60-cycle found in 
the U.S. This causes 60-cycle U.S. wash- 
ers and driers to wash and dry feebly, 
produces a querulous drawl in 6o-cycle 
phonographs and tape recorders. 

Sometimes the British even outwit 
themselves. Last month electricians of the 
Yorkshire Electricity Board set about in- 
stalling a new transformer for the small, 
30-house village of Carlecotes (pop. 105). 
When the current was turned on, it lasted 
exactly so seconds. In that time, 72 light 
bulbs burst in their sockets. Three village 
street lamps blazed like searchlights and 
then burned out. TV and radio sets 
smoked like burning leaves. Electric mo- 
tors for milking machines and a bottling 
plant sizzled. Water heaters exploded. 
The fireworks over, Carlecotes was 
plunged back into darkness. 

What had happened? Explained an em- 
barrassed Electricity Board technician: 
“There was a break in the neutral con- 
nection in the three-phase supply that be- 
came unbalanced.” None the wiser, the 
citizens of Carlecotes presented the board 
with the biggest electrical bill in the 
village’s history. “We'll repair or replace 
everything damaged,” promised a harassed 
official. 


FRANCE 
The Continuing Struggle 


In Paris last week a gaunt, leathery 
career officer acquired, almost unnoticed, 
more political power than any other sol- 
dier on active duty in the Western democ- 
racies. By governmental decree, General 
Paul Ely, 61, Chief of France’s National 
Defense Staff, was given precedence over 
all French officials save President Charles 
de Gaulle and Premier Michel Debré. 
Hereafter, Ely, not the Minister of De- 
fense, will be directly in charge of France's 
national security; if he chooses, in a time 
of crisis, Ely can even enter into interna- 
tional negotiations on his own authority. 

Behind Charles de Gaulle’s decision to 
grant Ely such sweeping authority lay 
one of the great continuing struggles of 
France’s Fifth Republic. When De Gaulle 
took office last June, some of his critics, 
disregarding the record of his previous 
self-restraint in power, freely predicted 
that he would soon be dictator of France. 
Nine months later De Gaulle is still wag- 
ing a cautious and complicated campaign 
to win full mastery over the very force 
that sparked his return to power—the 
French army. 

Ominous 13. The Algiers colonels’ re- 
volt of last May was dramatic proof of 
the disaffection that 14 years of losing 
colonial wars in Indo-China and North 
Africa had engendered in French profes- 
sional officers. Just how deep that dis- 
affection went is now the talk of Paris 
as the result of a new book by two top 
French newsmen, the brothers Serge and 
Merry Bromberger, who call the Algiers 
uprising a fusion of 13 distinct conspira- 
cies (“the 13 plots of May 13”). 

Had De Gaulle not been voted into 
power when he was, army leaders in both 
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France and Algeria planned to carry out 
an assault on Paris called “Operation Res- 
urrection.” This plan was widely discussed 
at the time, but the Brombergers’ book 
adds many details. From Algiers, swash- 
buckling General Jacques Massu was pre- 
pared to move on Paris with 1,500 para- 
troopers—to be flown over in planes sup- 
plied from France by a senior air force 
officer. Other generals in France had prom- 
ised to support Massu’s movement with 
an additional 4,000 paratroopers, 80 tanks 
and two battalions of colonial infantry. 
In all probability the attack would have 
met with no organized resistance. Unwill- 
ing to take responsibility for plunging 
France into civil war, General Ely re- 
signed as Chief of Staff rather than issue 
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A soldier can wage peace. 


an order calling upon units in France to 
oppose their brother soldiers from Algeria. 

On the Alert. As soon as De Gaulle 
took power, he restored Ely to his old 
job, encouraged him in the quiet dispersal 
of May 13 plotters, including General 
Raoul Salan, the overall commander in 
Algeria, who has now been made Com- 
mandant of Paris, an honorific post. But 
the sickness of the French army runs too 
deep to be cured by reassigning a few 
senior commanders. The real problem, as 
De Gaulle sees it, is to give France's 
young officers a mission more stimulating 
than colonial suppression. 

Six weeks ago De Gaulle quietly issued 
a series of drastic decrees placing on the 
army's shoulders full responsibility for 
preparedness against atomic attack and 
“subversive ideological war.” Under these 
decrees, if the President officially declares 
a “state of alert,” every citizen of France 
between 17 and 60 automatically becomes 
subject to mobilization and military jus- 
tice. The task assigned to each individual 
—military, civil defense or industrial— 
would be determined by army-run “zones 
of defense,” each capable of carrying on 
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even if communication with Paris or all 
other zones is cut. 

The Moral. The authority granted 
General Ely last week is both a conse- 
quence and a symbol of the vast 
new peacetime role De Gaulle has given 
France’s army. Famed for courage—Ely 
wears the Croix de guerre with six cita- 
tions (both World Wars and Indo China), 
still carries his arm in a sling as a result 
of a World War I] wound—France’s top 
active soldier has rare prestige with the 
French officer corps. 

Last week, clearly acting as De Gaulle’s 
spokesman, Ely gave French officers a pep 
talk in the official National Defense Re- 
view, outlining their new mission. The 
Soviet bloc, wrote Ely, is not necessarily 
as monolithic it looks. Already, he de- 
clared, “Russia, in its endeavors to catch 
up with American industrial and scientific 
developments, is moving toward a similar 
structure.” If Red China persists in driv- 
ing toward. “true-blue Communism,” the 
day might come when, between the Chi- 
nese threat and “a shift toward the old 
mystic spiritualism of the Slavs,” a Chris- 
tianized and “Americanized Russia .. . 
might return to the Western camp.” 

Chief thréat to such a happy ending, 
Ely emphasized, is Russian expansion in 
Asia and Africa—“for each new implanta- 
tion of Communism helps it find again 
the purity of its younger days.” Hence 
the prime task of the West is to keep 
Russia out of the underdeveloped nations 
by carrying out “a just and equitable 
distribution of Western wealth.” 

These were high-flown.. words—and 
thoughts—to come from the pen of an 
old soldier. But they were words carefully 
calculated for their effect on France's rest- 
less officers) The moral that Ely and 
De Gaulle clearly intended them te draw: 
the fate of Western civilization will rest 
in part on the manner in which France 
and the French army conduct themselves 
in the awakening nations of France's for- 
mer African empire. 


ALGERIA 
"'Kif-kif la Francaise" 


One of the big reasons for Charles de 
Gaulle’s electoral triumph in Algeria last 
November was his giving Algerian women 
the vote. The woman who took most ad- 
vantage of the offer was Néfissa Sid Cara, 
a schoolmarm who is the sister of a well- 
known pro-French Moslem __ politician. 
Running for the French National Assem- 
bly, she allowed no men to attend her 
meetings, and she had but one plank to 
her platform. “We want French law,” one 
weeping woman told her. “My husband 
left me.” “My husband took away my 
sons,” said a veiled woman. “You must 
give them back to me.” Néfissa’s answer 
to those who clutched at her arms and 
clothing: “Vote for me, and I will get a 
new law passed giving us Moslem women 
our rights.” 

Despite more than a century of French 
rule, the Moslem women of Algeria had 
few privileges and fewer rights. Having 
promised to respect Moslem customs, the 








French blinked at the practice of marry- 
ing off twelve-year-old girls (the right of 
djebr), often to men they had never seen. 
In classic Koranic fashion, husbands could 
get rid of a wife simply by saying, “I di- 
vorce you. I divorce you. I divorce you,” 
or by tearing up the marriage papers 
(“breaking the cards,” in Algerian slang). 
A woman had no legal rights over her 
children and could be cut off without a sou 
of alimony. Gradually, from behind in- 
numerable veils, the cry went up: “Kif- 
kif la Francaise” (roughly: Let us be just 
like the French lady). . 
Elected to France’s Assembly, Néfissa 
Sid Cara pored over recent Tunisian and 
Moroccan codes that have liberalized the 
rights of women; she consulted religious 
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A girl can say no. 


authorities and legal experts; she agitated 
in Paris. Last week Néfissa’s reforms, hav- 
ing been approved as one of the last of 
300 decrees issued before the De Gaulle 
government's four-month emergency pow- 
ers expired, became law. Only the Mos- 
lem Mozabite sect, whose 40,000 members 
are not quite ready to be yanked out of 
the Middle Ages, was exempted from it. 
For the rest of Algeria, compulsory child 
marriages will be forbidden, and courts 
will rule on divorce, custody over children 
and alimony. Though Néfissa’s bill does 
not outlaw polygamy, it does the next 
best thing: an Algerian girl will be free to 
say no to a man who already has a wife. 


IRAQ 
The Meaning of "Ally" 


For the first time, Premier Karim Kas- 
sem publicly jostled President Nasser for 
his place in Arab leadership. 

“We are out of foreign alliances.” the 
gaunt, black-browed Iraqi general told a 
press conference, after his victory over 
army rivals who favored a merger with 
the United Arab Republic. “The Baghdad 
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...a@ treasury of excellences 


An automotive design so right that many cars, this 
year, attempt to imitate it 

Swivel seats which swing doorward to help you 
in and out, a long-felt need in this era of low car 


silhouettes . . . specially installed only in this fine car. 


Leg-room for easy lounging .. . head-room for sitting 
imperially straight .. . and broad high doors to let you 
in and out with dignity. 


Auto-Pilot, which reminds you of speed limits and 
holds a steady pace, without a touch of the accelerator. 
Imperial alone, among fine cars, offers you this choice. 


A totally new engine designed to deliver more thrust 
with fewer revolutions, slower piston strokes, less fric- 
tion, less noise, less fuel. 

A suspension system unique in auto design 
which gives Imperial a poise and a handling stability 
that soft coils or complex air systems have yet to equal. 


Hand-crafted interiors wrought in glove-soft leathers, 
classic broadcloths, sculptured jacquards . .. in colors 
and combinations that are fashion news this year. 
New enamels which stay lustrous up to three years 
with no more than a casual washing. Chrome accents 
almost totally indifferent to weather and aging. 


A new plant equipped around a concept of quality 
control unique in the motor world to make 
Imperial the most carefully built motor car of its time. 


Drive it for sixty minutes. Meet excellence face to face 
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CHANGE TO THE WHISKY THAT 
NEVER CHANGES There's only one Old Forester 


..one proof, one quality, one fine flavor. When you order 


on the label for 90 years: 


Old Forester at your favorite bar or liquor store, you know 
you'll get precisely the 100 proof bonded bourbon you 


expect—no confusion, no guesswork, no “second-best.” 
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Pact is less than a shadow. The word ‘ally’ 


applies only to Arab sister countries in 

our eves. 
Then he went on to take positions on 
the two problems that currently most 
»s everywhere: “Had I been 
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lgerian liberation army. Every week one 
» Iraqi aircraft 
Algerians, and we 
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be restored by Iraq in cooperation with 
the Arab sister states.” 

In Kassem’s tussle with domestic Arab 
nationalists who favor one big Arab na- 


round. But so 
The sole politi- 
Kassem’s Cabi- 
Communist-backed Na- 


he had won the first 
had his Communist allies. 
cal party left in Premier 
net is 
tional 


tion 


now the 

Democrats. The leading pro-Com 
munist among the Iraqi Cabinet ministers 
announced that he was off this week for 
Moscow to work out details of the new 
economic deal, which would put Western 
work on a development 
program in which Communist advisers 


will have the most say. 


oil royalties to 


In the countryside the struggle between 
Communists and their opponents has not 


been resolved. Matters came to a head 
in the holy city of Najaf when party 
militants tried to turn a Soviet embassy 


official's courtesy call on a Shia Moslem 





leader into a Communist rally. Outraged 
Moslem monks and youths, holding aloft 
copies of the Koran, fought a pitched 
battle against them. Scores were hurt. 


IRAN 
The Maneuvers of an Ally 


In neighboring Iran, the 
nervous about the new power in Baghdad 


Shah grew so 


that he demanded changes 
new U.S.-Iranian 


in the proposed 
agreement, to guard 
against invasion from Iraq as well as from 
Russia. It was hardly the kind of guaran- 


tee the U.S. could give. But in an attempt 


to bring the U.S. around, the Shah re- 
ceived a special Soviet diplomatic mis- 
sion to his country to draft a new Soviet- 


Iranian nonaggression treaty (a tactic he 
had _ previously when Egypt's 
President Ni 

>oviel ne 


turn 


deplored 
ser tried it). 





tiators demanded that in re- 
should 





Iran sign no pact with any 
other country permitting iL to set up bases 
in Iran. President 
Shah a strong letter 
ing him that the U.S. had 
when the Russians invaded his 
northern provinces in 1946. Washington 
also promised more aid. At week's end the 
Russians went home empty-handed. 

In a three-column editorial headed 
“The Perfidious Policy of Iran,’ Pravda 
roared that the Shah's “two-faced deal- 
ings” would earn him the same dark fate 
as Cuba’s Batista and Iraq’s late King 
Feisal. If the Shah needed any precedent 
for his maneuverings he could cite the 
way Molotov weeks with 
the British in 1939 and then confront- 
ed them with the secretly drawn Stalin- 
hiicier pact. 
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presumably remind 


Eisenhower 


stood by his 
country 


bargained for 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Welcome Aboard 


The sleek, 2,200-ton yacht Lapu Lapu 
knifed across Tokyo Bay on a trial run 





at 17 knots, and in her wake eddied a suc- 
[ troubles for Carlos 


the Philippine Re 


cession of Garcia 


President of yublic. One 












of 15 ocean-going vessels to be built by 
the Japanese as war reparations to the 
Philippines. the Lapu Lapu* cost $2 
000 Is 275 Itleet long and powered 
diesel engines. She will carry crew of 


)2, and has room for 48 passengers. 
In Manila the magazine Philippine 


Free 


Press questioned Garcia's need of a presi- 
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dential yacht at a time when he is urging 
austerity on his fellow countrymen. Dios- 
dado Macapagal Vice President 
and political enemy. promised that if he 


Garcia s 


won the next presidential election he 
would sell the yacht because she is a 


height of 


symbol of extravagance at the 
the people's economic suftering. 

In Tokyo the had its 
Newsmen were at first curtly refused per- 
Fili- 


rained 


clamor etlect. 


mission to go aboard the vacht while 





pino officers and men being 
to handle her. Then 
denly to explore the Lapu Lapu 
Explained a Filipino 
The Lapu Lapu 1S 
not a presidential yacht. It is a navy ship. 
An aide tried to warn him: “If you do not 
give the press the entire truth, they will 
ferret it out.”’ “But,” replied the first offi- 
cial, “if I give the wrong facts who will 
be blamed?” At that point a reporter in- 
terrupted them: “If this is a navy ship, 
why are the chairs marked ‘President's 


newsmen were sud 
invited 
from end to end. 


official to reporters 





chairs? Said the second official to the 
lirst There, you see? I told you!’ 
To Filipinos, Chieftain Lapu Lapu became a 





hero when in 1521 he killed Portugal's pioneer 


World Girdler Ferdinand Magellan 





Garcia himself seemed to be 


President 
almost as wavering as his Tokyo officials. 


He first 


vacht was necessary for 


declared that the presidential 


satety, presuge 
and speed” in his island-hopping tours 
the Lapu Lapu 
costing the nation scarce dollars, 
nd could be used by his presidential suc- 
As criticism 
Lapu 


and added that, anyway 





was not 





cessors as well as hims 


mounted, Garcia designated the 


Lapu as “flagship” of the Philippine navy 
(making her, apparently, the only un- 
armed fleet flagship in the world). He 


promised that she would be available for 


“mercy missions In case ol 


such, 


typhoons 
tidal waves and 





Lapu’ in Tokyo Harpor 


of Tiadi wove 


LEBANON 


Revenge Is No Defense 

Nestled in a the snow-crested 
mountains of northern sur- 
rounded by vineyards, orchards and stony 
ds, lie the Christian village of Kobeyat 
and the Moslem village of Jaatra. But 
there is bad blood between them. In the 
Lebanese rebellion of last summer, the 
8,000 Maronite Roman Catholics of Ko- 
beyat supported the government of Presi- 
dent Camille Chamoun; the Mos- 
lems of Jaafra enthusiastically backed the 
rebels. At one point armed raiders from 
Jaafra stormed the police post in Ko- 
beyat, killed a Christian 
wounded five other villagers before being 
driven off. 

Crackling Night. Lebanon’s rebellion 
subsided in September, but bitterness re- 
mained in the mountains. Quarrels over 
grazing rights erupted into a series of gun 
fights in which a leading citizen of Jaafra 
and a seven-year-old Kobeyat girl were 
killed. 

In this uneasy situation, guests began 
arriving in Kobeyat for the wedding of a 
local maiden and her Syrian fiancé. The 
bridegroom’s two brothers—a Maronite 
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monk named Father Genadrios Mourani. 
32, and Seminarian Jean Mourani, 23 
rived in nearby Tripoli with their cousin, 
Father Georges Mourani. 34. Hiring a 
taxi, the three Syrians set out in the rain- 
swept dusk for Kobeyat. passing through 
a spectral countryside of deserted. barren 
hills. As they rounded a curve on the 
approach to the village. the night crack- 
led with gunfire. Father Genadrios was 
killed in the first fusillade. The cabby 
stopped his car and fled. 

Calling to their assailants for mercy, 
Father Georges and his cousin edged up 
the slope, where four Moslems kept them 
covered with their guns, then marched 
them off in the direction of Jaafra. On 
the way, the two captives were robbed of 
their money by one of the assassins, and 
of their wristwatches by another. When a 
third searched them and found nothing 
he said: “Did the others take your money 
and watches? That's all right then.” 

National Nightmare. Entering Jaafra 
with their prisoners, the gunmen began 
firing their weapons in the air and erying: 
“We got blood!” But as rejoicing Mos- 
lems poured from the houses, another 
gunman said disgustedly: “We achieved 
nothing. We made a mistake. They are 
strangers.” 

At this news. the villagers became 
friendly. One man offered his house so 
the captives could dry their clothes, Others 
shook their hands and apologized. Ex- 
plained one. magnanimously: “We do 
not shoot men of God, no matter of what 
religion—not even if they are from Ko- 
beyat.” The two Maronites were fed and 
sent on to Kobeyat with a letter express- 
ing all Jaafra’s regret at the error of its 
overzealous sons, but also going on to say 
that nothing was changed regarding the 
feud between the two villages. 

Uneasily the feud in the hills became 
the subject of a parliamentary debate. 
Since Lebanon is almost evenly divided 
between Moslem and Christian groups, 
the nightmare of this small nation is the 
possibility of a war of religion. The Par- 
liament usually tries to look the other 
way, but the Kobeyat feuding is only the 
most conspicuous of several recent inci- 
dents: a religious murder in Sidon, a 
lynching in Tripoli. “The time has come 
for the erection of gallows,” said Interior 
Minister Raymond Edde, introducing a 
bill making capital punishment manda- 
tory for “premeditated murder.” Last 
week, made an issue of confidence by 
Premier Rashid Karami, the bill was 
passed, 28-3. No longer may a murderer 
plead as a mitigating circumstance the 
defense honored in Lebanon for centuries: 
a blood feud. 


THE FAR EAST 
The Politics of Patriotism 


In his eleven years as President of the 
Republic of Korea. grizzled old (83) 
Syngman Rhee has fought the North 
Koreans. the Chinese and the Russians. 
But as a pioneer in his country’s struggle 
for independence, he has fought against 
the Japanese all his life. At the height of 
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UPI 
SYNGMAN RHEE 
Once an enemy, always an enemy. 


the Korean war, Rhee said that if Tokyo 
sent troops. “we would turn around and 
fight the Japanese before the Commu- 
nists.” Last week the old warrior was 
challenged to a showdown by the country 
he still reckons as among the first of 
Korea's enemies. 

Men Without a Country. At issue was 
the fate of Japan’s 800,000 “Korean resi- 
dents.” Taken to Japan in imperial times, 
mostly as forced labor, they remain an 
unabsorbed minority, and since World 
War II, a constant source of community 
friction. One in four is on relief, and 
Sof~ are classified as “without regular 
employment.” Police assert that the inci- 
dence of crime—acts ranging from assault 
to theft—is five times as high among 
this group as among the rest of Japan’s 
population. And owing in part at least 
to Rhee’s insistence that the Koreans in 
Japan should stay in Japan, an estimated 
two-thirds of these expatriate Koreans 
are pro-Communist. 

Recently the pro-Communist League of 
Korean Residents in Japan announced 
that 117,000 of Japan’s Koreans had 
signed a petition saying they wanted to 
go to Communist North Korea. Though 
Japanese police believe that only 43,000 
actually signed their names (and most of 
these signatures were bought by the 
league at $15 apiece from Koreans who 
needed the cash), Japanese Foreign Min- 
ister Aiichiro Fujiyama seized upon the 
idea. 

For years the U.S. has been trying to 
patch up Seoul’s quarrels with Tokyo, 
so that the nations could set up diplo- 
matic relations. Rhee was adamant. He 
refused to modify his seven-year-old ban 
on Japanese fishing boats within 60 miles 
of the Korean coast. He refused to take 
Japan's Koreans back into South Korea. 
Getting nowhere with Rhee, both Fuji- 
yama and Premier Nobusuke Kishi reck- 











oned that any move to get rid of Japan's 





“Korean residents” would be popular with 
Japanese voters. 

"Spirit of Democracy.'’ Blandly, For- 
eign Minister Fujiyama last month an- 
nounced that “on humanitarian grounds, 
all Koreans in Japan wishing to go to 
North Korea will be allowed to do so.” 
The Red Cross would be invited to find 
out how many really wanted to go to 
North Korea, and to take charge of trans- 
porting them. “All we are doing.” said 
Tokyo, “is acting in accordance with the 
true spirit ol democracy.” 

Rhee was furious. He ordered his emis- 
saries to break off negotiations with To- 
kyo. Crowds chanting “Down with Jap- 
anese Imperialism” shouldered through 
Seoul's streets. Opposition Democrats, 
dropping their fight against Rhee’s harsh 
new police law. proclaimed their solidar- 
ity with the government against “Japan's 
unilateral and inhuman plan to send Ko- 
reans to Red slavery.” 

The U.S. State Department expressed 
its concern lest “the situation degenerate 
to the point where hostilities will break 
out.” And just as the situation seemed to 
be degenerating further, Syngman Rhee’s 
government belatedly offered. after all, 
to “accept all Koreans in Japan—pro- 
vided the Japanese government gives 
them suitable compensation.” 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Operation Noah 


“We expected big trouble when the 
season's main floodwaters hit the dam— 
and we have got it,” said a dispirited 
game warden last week as he stood on the 
banks of Rhodesia’s man-made Kariba 
lake. Before his weary, red-rimmed eyes 
lay a vast tract of drowning land. Two 
hundred yards away a dozen monkeys 
clung to the rocky crown of a tiny island 
that was being swallowed up in the dap- 
pled waters. The monkeys’ ribs showed 
through their shrunken skin, their liquid, 
pleading eyes turned desperately this way 
and that. 

Brown Fruit. The artificial lake, 
formed by the mighty Zambesi River, 
stretches back 110 miles toward the 
pluming spray of the 350-ft. Victoria 
Falls. It is held in check by the towering 
new Kariba dam, hailed as the greatest 
piece of masonry in Africa since the days 
of the Pharaohs. The simple Batonga 
tribesmen who lived in the valley for 
centuries had—with difficulty—been evac- 
uated to higher ground (Time, Dec. 15). 
Now it was the turn of thousands of ani- 
mals, in one of the world’s richest game 
sanctuaries, and there were only eleven 
men and two boats to do the job. 

As the waters rose, hills became islands 
crowded with panicky beasts. In the top- 
most branches of submerging trees, ba- 
boons and monkeys clung like lumpy 
brown fruit. Snakes swam blindly in 
circles. Guinea fowl, who are inept flyers, 
paddled around vainly like ineffectual 
ducks. Civet cats, porcupines, ant bears, 
rabbits, wart hogs. lizards, boomslangs. 
and many bushbucks of many types 
crowded together on bald hilltops. During 
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Author of the world's best selling travel book, 
“Travel Guide to Europe”... TEMPLE FIELDING SAYS: 
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the day the equatorial sun beat down 
mercilessly, and birds of prey swooped in 
for unprecedented feasts. There are few 
baby monkeys or baboons—most have 
been eaten, some by their own species. 
The desperate monkeys gnaw the bark of 
their tree roosts and even attack the 
poisonous black mamba snake, from which 
they ordinarily flee in terror. 

To save the trapped game and reptiles, 
the Southern Rhodesian government as- 
signed a total force of three white game 
wardens and eight native trackers, who 
are working from dawn to dusk. Wearing 
bathing trunks and frogman flippers, 
armed with sheath knives to protect them- 
selves from crocodiles, they grapple in 
the water with the terrified wildlife. A 
baboon weakened by hunger and privation 
can easily be captured by hand. Monkeys 
are more difficult, especially the vervets. 
who can swim underwater for as long as 
two minutes. The technique of capture is 
the same for both—one hand grabs the 
tail, the other the back of the neck. 
Otherwise the would-be rescuer is in dan- 
ger of literally losing his face. The apes 
are then thrust into cages on the boats 
and later released on the shore of the lake. 

In the Pillowcase. To capture the 
deadly black mamba, the wardens use a 
fishing rod adapted to pull a noose around 
the snake’s neck; the snake is then ginger- 
ly deposited in a_ pillowcase, Dassies 
(shrill-voiced, rabbity creatures, distantly 
related to the elephant) and porcupines 
are deliberately driven into the water 
since, despite their small size, dassies bite 
when cornered and porcupines are armed 
with quills. Even in the water, it takes 
three men to outwit a porcupine. 

The rescue team’s chief, Rupert Fother- 
gill, 46, is mostly concerned with keeping 
his men alive. Fothergill himself has been 
bitten by a python and a rufus-beaked 
snake; one of his staff, while swimming, 
was bitten on the lip by a hissing sand 
snake. More than the animals and reptiles, 
Fothergill fears the dangers of diving into 
the lake where there is always the possi- 
bility of losing an eye on a tree branch or 
being impaled on a stake. Lions and ele- 
phants will be relatively easy to handle. 
Says Fothergill: “An elephant can swim 
a long way. It will merely be a matter of 
shepherding him in the right direction. As 
for lions—we have nets.” 

The government of Southern Rhodesia 
is being censured for having done too lit- 
tle too late to save the Kariba animals. 
But the government of Northern Rho- 
desia, across the lake, has done even less. 
It has sent a single game warden to the 
scene, and his duties are to kill two ele- 
phants each week to provide meat for the 
Batonga tribesmen evacuated from the 
lake site. The Northern Rhodesia Game 
Preservation and Hunting Association last 
week appealed to its members to devote 
their holidays to rescue work. It is un- 
likely that either the holidaying hunters 
from Northern Rhodesia or the exhausted 
eleven-man team from Southern Rho- 
desia can save more than a tiny fraction 
of the valley wildlife. 
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THE MALDIVES 
Gan Aft Agley 


“It is difficult,” pontificated the Times 
of London two years ago, “to imagine 
either extreme nationalism or a scrupu- 
lous addiction to neutrality arising seri- 
ously in the Maldives.” Seldom has the 
Times been more wrong. 

Unceremoniously kicked out of their 
sea-air bases by newly independent and 
neutralist Ceylon, the British decided to 
set up new bases farther south on the 
placid island of Gan in the Maldives, a 
splatter of palm-fringed dots in the In- 
dian Ocean 400 miles from Ceylon. There 
are only g3.000 Maldivians—nut-brown, 
peaceable folk who have been under the 
wing of the British Empire since 1802. 
The world has largely passed the Maldives 
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by. But six years ago, after 800 years of 
Sultanate rule, the Maldives became a 
republic. Their first President abolished 
purdah, designed a Mother Hubbard 
national costume for Maldivian women, 
and pushed a road-building program for the 
island’s three cars—which all happened 
to be his. The Maldivians soon got rid 
of him. 

When the British began landing work- 
men from Pakistan and materials for the 
airfield on Gan, the Maldivian Parliament 
grumbled audibly about the arrival of 
progress. There was a flurry of demands 
for independence, charges that too many 
concessions had been made to the British, 
and loud outcries that the Maldivian way 
of life was in danger. Once again a gov- 
ernment fell, and a new Prime Minister, 
Ibrahim Nasir, asked that work on Gan 
be halted. In reply, Britain’s High Com- 
missioner Alec Morley steamed from Cey- 
lon to the Maldives aboard the cruiser 
Gambia, and that led to hysteric Mal- 
divian outcries of “gunboat diplomacy.” 
Because of Britain’s eagerness to establish 
a new steppingstone airbase to break the 
flight from Europe to Australia and New 
Zealand, the British are pushing grimly 
ahead with construction. 

Not everybody in the Maldives shares 
the government's horror at the peaceful 
invasion, though the islands’ simple econ- 


omy of coir (coconut fiber) and dried fish 
was totally disrupted by the British ar- 
rival. (Also disrupted was the domestic 
economy of Ceylonese housewives who re- 
gard Maldivian fish as an indispensable 
ingredient of curry, are now limited to a 
monthly ration of eight ounces per adult.) 
Gan’s schoolteachers quit their jobs to 
sign on as high-paid laborers on the base, 
joining the 1,200 workmen imported from 
Pakistan. A Maldivian official sent from 
the capital island of Male to persuade the 
people of Gan to go back to their proper 
jobs was attacked by a mob and had to 
appeal to the British for protection. 

The British insist that they cannot un- 
derstand just what “the Maldivians are 
up to.’ Replied a Maldivian spokesman: 
“We do not want to be involved in world 
controversies.” 


RUSSIA 


Lost Like a Beast 

The laughter of his guests had suddenly 
died away, and Boris Pasternak sat dis- 
consolately at his own 69th birthday party 
listening to the angry words of his wife. 
“How many times have I told you not to 
trust journalists?” she shrilled. “They are 
only exploiting you for personal gain. If 
this continues, I'll leave you.” Sadly the 
old poet murmured, “I promise you, 
Zinochka”—but nothing could change the 
fact that just as the ugly furor over Doc- 
tor Zhivago and the Nobel Prize seemed 
to be fading away, something new had 
happened to stir things up again. 

Pasternak insisted that he had given 
Anthony Brown of the London Daily 
Mail a batch of poems, all in longhand, 
to be delivered to a friend, Jacqueline 
de Proyart, curator of the Tolstoy Muse- 
um in Paris. Now he learned that Brown 
had taken it upon himself to publish in 
the Daily Mail a poem bearing the title 
Nobel Prize. The poem, said Pasternak, 
was written “in a black, pessimistic mood 
that has now passed.” The very fact that 
Brown had plucked it out from all the 
others “shows what motivated the young 
man,” the old man went on indignantly. 
Whether or not, as the Daily Mail in- 
sisted, Pasternak had known that his words 
would be published, the poem carried its 
own unmistakable message: 


J am lost like a beast in an enclosure; 

Somewhere are people, freedom, and 
light. 

Behind me is the noise of pursuit, 

And there is no way out. 


Dark forest by the shore of the pond, 
The trunk of a fallen fir tree 

Cuts off my way. 

It is all the same to me, come what may. 


What offense have I committed? 

Am I a murderer or a villain? 

1 who forced the whole world to weep 
Over the beauty of my land. 


Now almost in my coffin, 

I believe the time will come 

When the spirit of good will conquer 
Wickedness and infamy. 
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There’s 
only 
one 


Jimmy... 


and only one you 


And only one family that wraps itself around 
your heartstrings. No other Jimmies—no other 
families—are exactly like yours. What you 
want for them isn’t the same as others want 
for their families. Your income, your aims and 
your needs are not the same as those of the 
fellow next door. 


That’s why Connecticut Mutual Life believes 
in creating individual life insurance programs 
for each family. There’s a CML man near you. 
He'll be glad to help you analyze your needs 
for family protection and retirement and help 
you find the answer to the basic question,“‘How 
much and what kind of life insurance should I 
own?” He'll assist you in selecting the right 
combination of policies and payment methods 
from the hundreds CML offers. And, if you 
wish, he’ll work with you through the years to 
keep your insurance constantly in tune with 
your dreams. 


So talk with a CML man. Let him help you 
realize lifelong peace of mind through protec- 
tion and security, made to measure for your 
Jimmy, your family—and you. 


Strength - Service + Flexibility 


Connecticut Mutual Life, in business 113 years, has 
offices from coast to coast. It is owned by its policy 
holders who enjoy substantial annual dividends, and is 
noted for its high income to beneficiaries and flexibk 


policy contracts. CML is a good company for you. 
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~ AMERICAN 


the Jet Airline brings you 


THE NEW JET-POWERE 
ELECTRA FLAGS 








American made you a promise. A promise to bring you 
Jet services that would fill all your important travel needs 
in the Jet Age. 

First, American introduced the great Boeing 707 Jet 
Flagship for new comfort and magic time savings on 
transcontinental flights. Now American begins its second 
stage—to bring you the wonderful advantage of Jet Flight 
on shorter trips in the Jet-Powered Lockheed Electra— 
newest, fastest of all Jet-prop airliners. 

Everyone loves the Electra Flagship. You'll de- 
velop a special fondness for the Electra. Like all Jet- 
powered planes, it is quieter, more restful than any 





you've known before. Vibration, primary cause of travel 
fatigue, is almost completely gone. With all its speed, 
you feel an unhurried serenity. 

The Electra is big—and this bigness is used for your 
comfort. Seats are extra-wide, extra-deep, with broad 
arm rests and chairside table in between. A wide, wide 
aisle leads to an intimate lounge. 


A new kind of plane—a new kind of service. The 
Electra gives you Jet speed of 400 miles per hour or 
more. Because it takes off and lands quickly, it can serve 
any of American’s cities. Yet it can fly across the country 
without pause, so great is its range. The Electra Flagship 





is an impressive performer in other ways. The full-size, 
built-in loading ramp folds and unfolds in seconds. There’s 
provision for carry-on luggage. Other baggage goes into 
special containers which are loaded into the plane asa unit. 


You can rely on American—its people and its 
planes. The Electra Flagship, like the 707 Flagship, is a 
solid symbol of American’s leadership in the Jet Age. 
Equally important is the desire on the part of American’s 
people to provide a service so pleasant, so much to your 
liking, that Flagships will always be first choice for your 
travels. For reservations, see your Travel Agent or 
American Airlines. 





Now in operation—Electra Flagship 


Service between New York and Chicago: New York and 
Detroit. Available soon in Boston, Washington, Buffalo, 


Toronto, Dallas, Ft. Worth and many other cities. 


Whenever you fly, rely on 


THE JET AIRLINE 
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CUBA 
Castro Takes Over 


Somewhat sooner than expected, Fidel 
Castro last week took over direct control 
of the Cuban government. 
Miré Cardona resigned, along with his 
Cabinet. Assuming the premiership, Cas 
tro quit as commander of the 


Premier José 


armed 


forces, giving that job to his ice-eyed 
brother Raul, 27. 
The move, said Fidel Castro, ‘“‘dis- 


tressed” him, but it was 
the good of the 


necessary tor 
revolution.” It put him 


only a step away from the presidency. 
now held by his hand-picked choice 
Manuel Urrutia. There were signs that 
Castro. who is 32, might move up to 


Urrutia’s job before too long. Under the 
Cuban constitution, the President cannot 
be younger than 35. Last week news got 
out that the constitution had been quiet- 
ly changed by a mere vote of the Cabinet 
a fortnight ago—and the new 
fixed at 


minimum 
30. In the premiership, Castro 
can take his time about calling elections, 
about which his government, unlike the 
revolutionary juntas of Argentina. Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, has said very little. 

Power Divided. There was an inevita- 
bility about last week’s changes, but their 
suddenness was caused by a moral crisis. 
The government was at loggerheads over 
Cuba’s tourist-trapping casinos, closed 
since the fall of Batista. At first Fidel 
Castro opposed gambling on principle. Pro- 
visional President Urrutia, Premier Mir6é 
Cardona and the Cabinet backed him up. 
But Castro's stand on principle dissolved 
in the face of the rapidly falling foreign 
exchange (it is now possible to fire a .45 
down any hall of the Havana Hilton with- 
out hitting even a mouse) and of the job- 
less and strike-minded workers. 

Castro went to speak to a meeting of 
restaurant, hotel, nightclub 
and casino workers, and promised that 


some 2.000 


gambling would be resumed this week. 
Afterward, he exploded to a friend: “This 


nonsense cannot go on. This is the limit. 
Instead of solving problems, the govern- 
ment is creating them daily.” 

Nonsense was precisely the word for 
much that has been going on in the inner 
circles of the Cuban government. But the 
reason for much of it was Castro himself. 
Never one to stay hitched, he failed to 
back his Cabinet while making pie-in-the- 
sky promises to all supplicants. 

Amid the confusion, the Cabinet did 
its best to get a few things done. It drew 
up a plan to replace Batista’s corrupt 
lottery with a lottery-bond program de- 
signed to help finance a $1roo million 
housing project.* Last week, an account- 
ing of the Cuban treasury’s cash reserves 
was finally completed. Discovery: in five 
years, Dictator Batista squandered $423 


A lucky $25 bond holder can win as much as 
If not he can 
from 50% of 


$100,000 if his number comes up 
cash it in on a graduated scale 
its face value after one year to 110% alter six, 
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PREMIER CASTRO ADDRESSING CASING WORKERS 


Revenge 
million, leaving the country with only 
$110,710,947, or some $60 million less 
than the legal minimum. To rebuild the 
a system of import licenses was 
clamped on a long list of goods—with the 
promise of stiff controls if dollar-draining 
imports are not held down. 

Fire!’ The one thing the shift of gov- 
ernment would not change was the grisly 
rhythm of revenge. The trials and execu- 
tions went on. At Havana's 195-year-old 
La Cabaiia fortress 
fallen into repetitious routine. The con- 
demned man leaves his cell time 
between 1 a.m. and 3 a.m. An army Jeep 
takes him through the darkness to the 
weed-grown bottom of the 20-ft.-deep 
moat. Against a stone wall, he invariably 
refuses a blindfold, asks permission to 
command the firing squad standing six 
paces away. He asks the squad to aim for 
the heart, avoid the face. “Fire!” he or- 
ders. His final sound is an involuntary 
shout as the bullets’ impact knocks 
breath through his vocal cords. After fin- 
gerprinting, the body is turned over to 
relatives for burial. 

Last week six men through the 
Cabafia routine, convicted of multiple 
murder and robbery of their victims. In 
Bayamo, Oriente province, three army 
privates were shot for torturing and kill- 
ing four prisoners. At Pinar del Rio three 
ex-soldiers were executed; at Manzanillo 


reserves 


death has long since 


some 


went 


choos and control. 


a policeman and a soldier were cut down.* 
At week's end the total of the executed 
stood at 302. with more to come. On trial 
for their lives in Santiago were 20 army 
pilots and 20 bombardiers, charged with 
“genocide” for bombing and __ strafing 
“open towns” in rebel-held Oriente prov- 
ince. Many of the flyers claimed that they 
were transport pilots. But Castro himself 
has already them as “the 
worst criminals of the Batista regime.” 


BRAZIL 
O Busto at Work 


What Jayne Manstield has, the U.S. has 
seen so much of so often that she stirs 
only the mildest of ripples. But in Rio 
where movie fans rarely see Hollywood 
oddities in the Pesh. a hard-working girl 
can still stir a riot, especially at carnival 
time. Invited down for Mardi Gras by 
the Copacabana Palace Hotel, Jayne was 
instantly dubbed “O Busto” and missed 
not an opportunity to justify the dubbing. 

In five days and nights, she came apart 
at the seams more often than an over- 





condemned 


* Captain Jesis Sosa Blanco, convicted of “war 
Roman-circus setting in 
Havana’s Sports Palace, was scheduled for re- 
Invited guests: the Knights of 
Rotary and Lions Clubs. Judges: the 
tribunal that convicted him 


crimes’’ in the famed 


trial this week 
Columbus, 
same three-man 


before. 
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CALL 


Akron 

Albany, N.Y 
Albuquerque 
Allentown 
Atlanta 

Austin, Tex 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Baltimore 

Bay City, Mich 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Bridgeport, Conn 
Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 

Canton, 0 
Charleston, S.C 
Charlotte 
Chatianooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Dayton 

Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Elizabeth 
Elyria-Lorain, 0 
Erie, Pa 
Evanston. Ili 
Evansville. Ind 
Fort Worth 
Fresno 

Gary 

Grand Rapids 
Green Bay Wis. 
Greensboro, N.C 
Hackensack 
Hammond 
Hartford 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
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Jayne & Mickey 1n Rio 


l re 


Like on over! 





loaded grocery bag. Apart from the day 
she pendulated across the Avenida Atlan- 
tica glued into her briefest bikini (thus 
causing a three-car crash), almost noth 
ing stayed on. That night 
in the Copacabana Palace Golden Room 
an enterprising Brazilian yanked on the 


as she danced 


zipper at the back of her dress and, presto 
O Busto was bare to the waist 

Next night a second zipper failed as she 
stepped from her car. Beyond repair, said 
Jayne, and changed into the skimpiest of 
green shorts, a halter and blouse. She 
drank, danced—and shed her blouse. The 
topper came when weight-lifting Hubby 
Mickey (“O Musculo”) Hargitay per- 
formed his famed stunt of hoisting Jayne 
horizontally into the air over the crowd 

he crowd, getting ready for Lent, ogled. 


ECUADOR 


Decade of Progress 

Surrounded by countries that are hav- 
financial difficulties 
° is a strik 
ing exception, It has an annual trade sur- 
plus, a currency more solid than the dol- 
lar, an economy growing by an avera 


ing economic and 
tiny Ecuador (pop. 4,0 





- ol 





9% each year, Last 


President Camilo Ponce Enriquez, 47, ded- 
1 


week Conservative 
icated 13 more miles of black-top road 
through virgin farmland, rushed 
Quito’s $10 million face lifting (a jet 


ancient 


airport, a new congressional palace) 
timed for the eleventh meeting of the 
Pan American year. “Our 


working,” says Ponce. “Our 


Union next 
people are 
soil is flowering. 


At the base of Ecuador's boom is a 
ten-year record of political stability, start- 
ing with Galo Plaza Lasso, 53, onetime 


University of California fullback, who 
won the presidency in 1948. The secret 
both of thought 
and action. Coupled with the brains to 
take advantage of Ecuador's rich soil 


ingredient is democracy 
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How long has it been 
since your mind was stretched 
by a new idea? 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once wrote: “A man’s mind stretched by 
a new idea can never go back to its original dimensions.”” The 
truth of this statement cannot, of course, be denied. A child who 
suddenly realizes that the letters in the alphabet are not just 
isolated sounds and shapes, but meaningful symbols that form 
words, has grasped an idea that will lead to a continuing 
expansion of his mind. There comes a time, though, in the lives 
of too many of us when our minds become occupied only with 
knowledge we have already learned. When that happens our 
minds cease to grow. 





Unhappily, the more successful a person is in his daily work, the 
more likelihood there is that this unfortunate condition will 
result. As we become more and more absorbed with our specialty 

whether it is law, medicine, engineering, science, business or 
any one of the hundreds of other engrossing occupations—we 
cease to absorb the new knowledge that leads to new concepts. 
With the years, the mind narrows rather than broadens because 
we cease to stretch it by exploring the great subjects of 
philosophy, government, religion—the great humanities which 
have produced our great men and great thought. 


If it has been some time since your mind was stretched by a new 
idea, the publication of the Great Books described below 
will be interesting and important to you. 








™ 
Essential in the library of every thinking person . a 
| Published by the 


OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


now available direct from the publisher with great new SYNTOPICON 


ence, theology—102 ideas that have occu- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago 


HE publication of this Private Li- 

brary Edition of the GREAT BOOKS is 
regarded as an outstanding event in the 
fields of literature, philosophy and 
science. It is not just a reprint of books 
already in your library. The 54 volumes 
which comprise the GREAT BOOKS were 
published after 8 years of research by 75 
scholars at a cost of over two million dol- 
lars. Many of the books have been espe- 
cially translated into English. Many of 
them are out of print and unobtainable 
through normal channels. Together they 
include all the accumulated wisdom of 
3,000 years of civilization. 


The list of authors is impressive— 
Homer, Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, St. 
Augustine, Milton, Machiavelli, Fara- 
day, Kepler and St. Thomas Aquinas— 
to name just a few of the 74 authors and 
scholars whose works are represented in 
this special edition of the GREAT BOOKS 
The area of thought is limitless. Every 
great idea that has shaped the lives of 
thinking men is explored—astronomy, 
ethics, philosophy, war, peace, religion, 
death, love, mathematics, medicine, sci- 
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pied great minds since man could think. 


But the magnitude of the Great BOOKS is not 
in its authors and subject matter alone. Pub- 
lished with them is the great new SYNTOPICON 
designed to make your reading more mean- 
ingful. The SYNTOPICON is quite literally a great 
teacher “living” in your home .. . always at 
your disposal to guide your reading . . . inter- 
pret the great ideas...make clear to you the 
most abstract thought. With the syNToPiCcON 
you will find new excitement in new ideas... 


Mail This Coupon Todoy 
for FREE BOOKLET 


pictures and de 
in full detail 


Name 


Address 





GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 61-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me, free an 










Also, includ 
magnificent set, direct from the 7 


new absorbing interests . . . new understand- 
ing of yourself and other people. 


We urge you not to miss this opportunity 
to enrich your mind with this Private 
Library Edition of the GREAT BOOKS, 
Send now for the free booklet which de- 
scribes this handsome edition in detail. 
Look it over... think it over. But don’t 
wait to mail in the coupon below. The 
supply of these booklets is necessarily 
limited. Avoid the chance of disappoint- 
ment by mailing your coupon now! 


—------------------------F 


ut obligation, your handsome booklet which 


utionary SYNTOPICON and the GReaT nooKs 
e information on how I may obtain this 
icher, on your special budget plan. 


please print) 
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it brought the boom. As the dread Pana- 
ma disease, a killing blight, ravaged old- 
er banana plantations through Central 
America, Galo Plaza spent every dollar 
his government could spare to open up 
the virgin coastal plain, where rich top- 
soil lay three feet thick. In ten years 
Ecuador built 1,600 miles of road. United 
Fruit opened a 7,000-acre plantation. 
Poor settlers from the highlands joined in 
and got 124 acres of government land 
free. Now Ecuador is the world’s biggest 
banana exporter, with shipments of $70 
million last year. 

“Crops are as sure as a blue-chip stock,” 
says a Quito attorney. “You plant bananas 
for quick returns, and a second crop— 
either coffee or cocoa—for the long term. 
In five years your annual income equals 
your original investment.” As the sec- 
ond crops came to fruit, Ecuador's cof- 

| fee exports jumped from $3,000,000 to 
$25 million, cocoa from $6,000,000 to 
$20.5 million. 
Realists point out that one reason why 
Ecuador moved ahead so fast was that it 
had far to go. Per capita income, though 
it almost doubled in a decade, is still only 
$164 a year. Too much business and in- 
dustry is run as an old family affair, 
grossly inefficient. protected by high tar- 
| iffs. Yet Galo and his successors down to 
| Conservative President Ponce Enriquez 

have brought hope for the. future and, 
| above all, freedom. Almost daily one pa- 
per or another roasts Ponce for “fraud, 
deceit and treason.” The President ignores 
them all. “Neither calumny nor insult 
disturbs me.” he says. “I have given the 
press free rein.” 


CANADA 


Race to the Islands 

Ever since the Suez crisis of 1956 
threatened much of the free world’s oil 
reserves, prospectors have been coming to 
Canada in droves and pushing out to the 
unlikeliest corners. Last week Northern 


EET eS ae 


Affairs Minister Alvin Hamilton told the 
House of Commons about the newest 
hunting ground: Canada’s forbidding Arc- 
tic. So far this year, no fewer than ten 
companies and individuals have applied 
for the right to explore 60 million acres 
of coastal waters and arctic island terri- 
tory north of the Canadian mainland.* 

The government will do everything it 
can to hurry along approval of the appli- 
cations and speed the prospectors on their 
way. In the master plan for developing 
the Arctic, oil may well be a lure that 
brings roads and towns and facilities of 
every description. The government itself 
touched off the race for applications with 
recently completed geological maps show- 
ing formations of an oil-bearing type ex- 
tending through the Arctic as far as Elles- 
mere Island, 490 miles from the North 
Pole. To aid future prospectors for oil as 
well as other minerals, the Department of 
Transport plans to open northern airfields 
(see map) to private flyers, maintain 
stores of supplies and equipment for them 
to buy as they need it. 

lf there is oil in the North, Minister 
Hamilton sees a vision of atomic-powered 
submarine tankers loading up from pipe- 
lines linking island interiors to the coast, 
then hauling their cargo under the ice to 
European markets. Equally visionary was 
Deputy Minister Gordon Robertson's sug- 
gestion to build an ocean pipeline from 
Ellesmere Island to Europe—a shorter dis- 
tance, he pointed out, than Interprovin- 
cial pipeline spans between Edmonton and 
Toronto. Said Robertson: “It would be 
the wildest folly and the grossest arro- 
gance to say that these things will not, in 
due course, be quite possible. The ‘Far 
North’ is far from us, but it is close to the 
center of the modern world.” 


%* Among them: Dominion Explorers  Ltd., 
Round Valley Oil Co, Ltd.. W. R. Newman 
(Joseph H. Hirshhorn interests), Texaco Ex- 
ploration Co., California Standard Co., Talent 
Oil Co., David Rosen (Sun Oil Co.), Sky Chief 
Explorations, George Radisics, Charter Oil Co. 
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First choice with businessmen... 
the “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 





+ 


No other office machine does so many jobs so easily...for so little! 


Billing, accounting, addressing, communications . . . 
businesses throughout America use the ‘“Thermo- 
Fax’? Copying Machine—in over 100 different ways 
—to speed work and cut costs. It’s completely 


electric, completely clean. It makes dry copies of 


business papers in just four seconds without the 
use of chemicals or negatives. 


“*Thermo-Fax’’. Copy Paper is available in a variety of 
colors to expedite communications. These are reasons 
why more businessmen buy and prefer ““Thermo- 
Fax” Copying Machines— proved by recent surveys 
made by leading business publications. See this office 
machine that does more, quicker, at lower cost. 
Phone your dealer or mail the coupon. 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dept. HP-2239, St. Paul 6, Mine 
Please send me details on how the “*Thermo-Fax"' Copying Machine 
will help me cut costs in my business, ‘ 




















You see the real grandeur of the Andes in snow- 
capped volcanos like El Misti (shown here). Read 
all about South America in ew Hortzons*, 576- 
page book of up-to-date travel facts from over 900 
places on six continents. Only $1. Write today to 
Pan American, Dept. 197, Box 1111, New York 17 


eP.A.A. Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





You feel as if you were in. another world 





as you fly around this magic continent which 
is blessed with age-old scenery, brand-new 


hotels, and every climate under the sun. 

Cool highlands, warm beaches, valleys of 
Eternal Springtime . and they’re close to 
colorful cities with individual charm. You'll 
see historic Panama, colonial Lima, scenic 
Santiago, sophisticated Buenos Aires. And 
serene Montevideo, skyscrapered Sado Paulo, 
carnival Rio, thriving Caracas. 

And here’s one carefree, economical wav 
to see them all—21-day Pan Am Holiday #709 


based on tourist excursion fares ‘round South 





Amcerica. Includes English-speaking “hosts,” 
drives to and from airports, ultrafine hotel 
rooms, extensive sightseeing, round-trip 
tourist flights. It takes you down one coast to 
Buenos Aires and back the other for only 
$996 from New York. Only 10% down on 
the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan. DC-7Bs and 
DC-6Bs with radar. No change of plane to 
either coast from New York. 


See your Travel Agent or Pan American. 


PANAGRA 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERI(ICAN 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 





















West Coast flights 
over the routes of 
National (to Miami) 
Pan American 

(to Panama) end 
Panegra (beyond 
to Buenos Aires). 


You save 30% on 30-day’ round- 
trip excursion fares ‘round South 
America. These 30°¢ savings are 
available on both first-class and 
tourist service. DC-7Bs or DC-6Bs, 


all with radar for smooth fight! 


P Extended to 45-day time limit 


You can sink your teeth into the 
juiciest steaks you ever tasted and 
chuckle over the cost. Favorable rates 
of exchange lower the price of many 
luxuries in South America. You'll 
find bargains in alligator articles, 
furs, unset stones, silver, copper and 
wools, This is truly a place where 


you can spend a little and save a lot. 
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The “Time Proof” Body by Fisher in the 1959 Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight Holiday SportSedan, 


for keeps-— 


THE NEW “TIME PROOF” BODY BY FISHER 


As the miles roll up, you'll discover that your Body by Fisher 


really stands up to time! 


For only Fisher Body gives you the “Magic-Mirror Finish by 
Fisher”— the new acrylic lacquer finish that holds its luster 
without waxing or polishing. 

And only Fisher Body gives you the solid “muscles” of Life-Span 
Build, a steadfast framework of steel that stays strong, tough 


and silent—for the life of the car. 


Only the "GM Eiv J 


os 
& 


VISIBILITY UNLIMITED! 

That's the new Vista-Panoramic 
windshield on every “Time 

Proof” Body by Fisher! Its area has 
been increased as much as 50% to give 
you a clear, “captain’s bridge” field 

of vision from pillar to pillar. 





With Fisher Body, too, you get such other extras as Living-Roon 
Interiors that are timeproofed against wear and tear; greater 
visibility, with Vista-Panoramic windshields whose areas have 
been increased as much as 50%; Safety Plate glass in every 
window, front, rear and side; and “inlaid” upholstery, elegantly 
embossed by a dielectric process that’s another Fisher “First”! 
You get all these exclusives, and lots more, in a “Time Proof” 
Body by Fisher—available only in the “GM Five”: Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and Cadillac. 


ive you the Bonus of BODY BY FISHER 





CHEVROLET 
PONTIAC 
OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK 
CADILLAC 
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Dust was thick on the Kenya plains as 
touring Queen Mother Elizabeth beamed 
down at Narok on rows of proud, bellicose 
Masai warriors, resplendent in lion-skin 
headdresses. Touching briefly on a local 
morale problem, Her Majesty expressed 
the hope that rain would soon fall in 
Kenya, which had suffered a four-month 
drought. Hardly had she finished speaking 
when the rains came—so heavy that roads 
turned to sludge. and the Queen's car 
barely made it to the airstrip for her flight 
to Mombasa. But the Masai, water cas- 
cading off their lion skins, trudged happily 
homewards, more loyal than ever to their 
rainmaking Queen. 





Ex-Communist Whittaker (Witness) 
Chambers, 57, rusty now in a language 
he could read and write passably in his 
literary youth, signed up for an early- 
dawning TV course in elementary Russian 
offered by Washington’s George Washing- 
ton University. 

After nearly three years of widowhood, 
Comedienne Portland Hoffa, 54, profes- 
sionally zany co-player in Allen’s Alley 
with her late husband, radio’s raspy 
Satirist Fred Allen, announced that she 
would be married this week to an old 
friend, Adman and sometime Bandleader 
Joe Rines, 56, in the same actors’ chapel 
where Chorine Hoffa and Vaudevillian 
Allen were married 32 years ago—St. 
Malachy’s Roman Catholic Church on 
Manhattan's West Side. 

Drifting unobtrusively across the coun- 
try as the guest of the Defense Depart- 
ment, Greece’s Ivy Leaguish Crown 
Prince Constantine, at 18 a second lieu- 
tenant in his country’s army, navy and air 
force, paused on a tour of Hollywood’s 
wonders for a chat with veteran Cinemen- 





PRINCE CoNSTANTINE & Lorre 
Courtesy and whey. 
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SENATORS NEUBERGER & Morse 
Cake without frost. 


ace Peter Lorre, somewhat whey-faced in 
his makeup for the role of a clown in 
M-G-M’s The Big Circus. 

In India for a gander at its industrial 
progress, New York's ex-Governor Aver- 
ell Harriman found New Delhi newsmen 
singularly intrigued by his now dormant 
role in U.S. politics. Did he have any 
chances of securing the presidency? “No 
chances at all,” said Honest Ave. But, de- 
manded another, did the Governor have 
White House ambitions? Answered Harri- 
man, somewhat more briskly: “Neither— 
no chances or ambitions.” 

Radiant Housewife Margaret Truman 
Daniel confirmed the rumor: some time 
next June Elder Statesman Harry Truman 
should become a grandfather for the sec- 
ond time. 

Dealing out annual awards, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers honored, 
with a prize for outstanding research, 
University of California Professor Hans 
Albert Einstein, 54, son of Physicist 
Albert. Engineer Hans’s contribution to 
science, more down-to-earth than his late 
father’s famed E=mc? formula, was “to 
the knowledge of transportation of sedi- 
ment in flowing water.” 

Now that he is 65, suggested the form 
letter from the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance, would he care to 
exercise his right to a retirement allow- 
ance of $7 a week? Wrote back Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan: not yet. 

On Capitol Hill there were signs of an 
early spring thaw. Mellowed by his long 
bout with cancer (Time, Feb. 16), Ore- 
gon’s Democratic Senator Richard Neu- 
berger went back to work, was greeted on 
the Senate floor by a crowd of well- 
wishers, headed by none other than his 
frosty old foe and senior colleague, 


Wayne Morse. Said Morse: “It is good 
to have him back with us.” Replied 
Neuberger gaily: “So far as I am con- 
cerned, we will work together.” Putting 
words into action, the two showed up for 
an Oregon centennial party next day, 
jointly labored through a dab of cake. 

Amidst a dinkum welcome to Australia, 
at the start of a five-month “crusade for 
Christ,” Evangelist Billy Graham was 
asked whether he thought his revival 
gatherings would have a lasting effect, 
responded with disarming realism: “The 
effects of a bath don’t last long, but you 
need it, and it’s good for you.” 

The U.S. Air Force popped a promo- 
tion list into the senatorial hopper, then 
waited for the what-for. On the roster: 
drawling Cinemactor and Reserve Colonel 
James (Strategic Air Command) Stew- 
art, once refused promotion to brigadier 
general two years ago (Time, Sept. 2, 
1957) after Maine’s Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith, herself a reserve lieutenant 
colonel with an administrative assistant 
hopeful of a star-sized Pentagon mobili- 
zation assignment, sounded off on War 
Hero Stewart’s skimpy training record. 
Promising nothing, Colonel Smith. still 
seemed a trifle dubious: “I don’t think 
reserve promotions ought to be taken 
lightly as they sometimes are.” But this 
time, the Air Force, convinced that Jim- 
my’s training file was fat enough, resub- 
mitted his name on a list with at least 
one name likely to escape senatorial 
veto: Arizona’s jet-jockeying Republican 
Senator Barry Goldwater. 

Driving home from a do at the home of 
a business comrade, the San Francisco 
Giants’ Manager Bill Rigney steered off 
a true course. His car jumped the curb, 
hit a power pole. Score: a fractured col- 
larbone and jaw for Bill, a broken hip, 
deep cuts on scalp and legs for wife Paula. 
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“There’s a way to do it 
better ...find it” 


Q Edison. 





As we celebrate the 112th 
anniversary of Edison’s birthday, 
McGraw-Edison continues the Edison tradition of 
inventiveness—with nearly 1000 people 
working in research and development 
programs. Four new research facilities have 
been added to the network of 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. And in 
1958, research expenditures reached an all-time 
high—in pursuit of “the better way.” 


FOUND — a better way to better living—electri- 
cally. The 1100 inventions patented by Edison in his life- 
time give only small indication of the contribution he made 
to better living. Many of these inventions led to the founding 


or development of whole industries. 
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In pursuit of the better way: FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Electric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer 


Reclosers * Coils * Service for Rotating Machines. FOR INDUSTRY— Buss, Clark, Thomas A. Edison, 





| Products * Switchgear Fuse Cutouts and Links * Street and Airport Lighting + Insulators * Lightning Arresters * Fibre Conduit + Distri- 
bution and Power Transformers * Capacitors * Power Switching Equipment + Substation Equipment * Regulators * Construction Materials 
Lectrodryer, Lectromelt, 
National Electric Coil, Pennsylvania, Toastmaster, and Tropic-Aire Products + Aircraft Fire Detection Systems * Arc Furnace, Power 
and Pipe Welding Transformers * Fuses * Aircraft and Industrial Instruments « Truck-Trailer Refrigeration * Industrial Batteries 
| Refrigeration * Atmospheric and Industrial Gas Dryers * Miners’ Safety Lamps * Melting Furnaces * Voicewriter Dictating Equipment 
Medical and Industrial Gases * Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment + Load Center Unit Substations * Bus Air Conditioners 
Electric Generator Windings. FOR THE HOME—Buss, Clark, Coolerator, Edison, Eskimo, Fostoria, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, Tropic-Aire, and Zero Products + Toasters * Fans * Steam and Dry Irons * Fry Pans 
Waffle Bakers « Percolators * Dryers * Household Fuses + Automatic Washers + Hair Clippers * Juvenile Furniture * Air Conditioners 
Electrostatic Air Filters * Water Heaters + Fibre Pipe + Space Heaters * Humidifiers + Dehumidifiers + Vibrators * Power Tools 
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FOUND — a better way to explore 
in space. The company has participated 
in a number of the Government’s outer 
space projects. McGraw-Edison’s “con- 
sumable electrode furnace’? makes light, 
super-strength metals in the quantities 









necessary for missile nose cones and parts, 





\ : : 
FOUND — < better way to break the 
Cie ” b . . b . 3 E li ‘ pe 
time arrier in Dusiness,. [.disons 
invention of the phonograph made today’s 
“Voicewriter” possible. This compact ma- 
chine is just one contribution of McGraw- 
Edison research to communications. 










FOUND —a< better way to nuclear knowledge. 
McGraw-Edison research has resulted in products vital 
to atomic development. Electric coils manufactured by 
the company help giant magnets guide hurtling pro- 
tons through this synchrotron. Edison’s own research 
with magnets produced an economical ore separator. 












FOUND —a better way to sample sound. Edison 
engineered the first public utilities power station in 
1882. Today, McGraw-Edison can claim many “firsts” 
in products for utilities. This anechoic test chamber at 
the Thomas A. Edison Laboratory in Canonsburg, 
Penna., is aiding the design of quieter transformers. 
















30 divisions and subsidiaries making dependable electric products 
for utilities, for industry, for the home. For further information about 





our company or its products, write on your business letterhead to 
McGraw-Edison Company, 1200 St. Charles Road, Flgin, Illinois. 


McGRAW-EDISON GOMPANY fai): 





Master of the Pool 


One afternoon in 1918, Yale’s swim- 
ming coach fell suddenly ill and someone 
yelled at Bob Kiphuth, a young physical 
education instructor; “Get up there in a 
hurry and direct the swimming squad.” 
Robert John Herman Kiphuth, 27, had 
never coached swimming before, but he 
got up there and started directing. He 
has been doing it ever since. In 41 years 
as coach of the Yale team, Kiphuth has 
amassed an unparalleled record in sport 
s22 victories in dual swimming meets, 
only twelve defeats. 

In his long term at New Haven, Kip- 
huth produced dozens of topflight swim- 
mers. and many were record breakers. 
Among them: Alan Ford, John Marshall 
Jim McLane and Rex Aubrey in freestyle 
events. Allen Stack, Junie House and 
Dick Thoman in the backstroke, Tim 
Jecko in the butterfly. 

Conditioning. Kiphuth’s secret is to 
train his swimmers on dry land. In his 
early years as coach, he traveled to Swe- 
den and Japan to study bodybuilding 
methods, incorporated what he observed 
and what he devised himself into a rigor- 
ous physical education program that all 
Yale swimmers must undergo before they 
take to the water for serious workouts. 
Under Kiphuth’s direction, they work for 
weeks on weights and pulleys in Yale's 
immense Payne Whitney Gymnasium 
(“the Temple of Sweat”). 

Kiphuth concentrates on the arm de- 
pressors—muscles that pull the arms 
down. “The arm depressors must be 
strengthened for best results in pulling at 
the catch and to push through at the fin- 
ish of the stroke,” he explains, “I'm a great 
believer in swimming with the arms.” For 





Walter Dara 


Yave’s KipHutH 
Seldom in the water. 


hours on end Yale swimmers rhythmically 
flail their arms in Payne Whitney exercise 
rooms, lying on boards in swimming posi- 
tion and struggling with weights. 

\ stern taskmaster, Kiphuth demands 
all-out effort, is apt to roar at a swimmer 
dawdling through his paces: “If you want 
to take a bath, get a cake of soap.” Dur- 
ing a hopping exercise, the coach scowled 
scornfully at a boy who had twisted an 
ankle, barked: “Get up and hop on the 
good one.” But his swimmers like him. 
Says one: “A wishy-washy coach who 
sympathizes with you is no damn good.” 
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Ben Martin 


KNOX (FOREGROUND) WINNING Court TENNIS TITLE FROM JOHNSON 
Right into the water trough. 
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Exploded Theory. Because Kiphuth 
feels he can coach better from poolside 
than by getting into the water with his 
boys. the legend for years was that he 
could not swim a stroke. The little (5 ft. 
7 in.) wiry man with the booming voice 
refuted the story at the Yale swimming 
carnival of 1948, when he abruptly leaped 
into the pool, swam its width to resound- 
ing cheers. Once he went to the bottom 
of the pool in a diving helmet for a fish- 
eye view, quickly corrected a flaw in the 
stroke of one of his swimmers. 

Yale has not been beaten in dual swim- 
ming meets since 1945, when a wi 
depleted team lost to Army. Last week 
Kiphuth was in his accustomed spot at 
poolside as his charges walloped Columbia 
57-29—Yale’s 176th consecutive dual- 
meet victory, and notable only for the 
fact that it surpassed Kiphuth’s own earli- 
er record of 175 consecutive victories set 
between 1924 and 1937. But a sadder mile- 
stone faces Kiphuth. He has reached Yale's 
mandatory retirement age of 68, will be 
forced to retire at the end of this season. 
Phil Moriarty, a trusted assistant for 
more than a quarter-century, will succeed 
him. To Yale swimmers, the Temple of 
Sweat will never be quite the same again. 


Off a Monastery Wall 


The court, in the fashion of the game, 
resembled a medieval courtyard; shedlike 
roofs slanted down along three sides. A 
huge net drooped limply across the floor. 
The low walls were pierced by openings 
that looked like windows in ancient out- 
buildings from which spectators peered 
out like court nobles in an old print. At 
the exclusive Racquet and Tennis Club on 
Manhattan’s Park Avenue, devotees were 
watching Northrup R. Knox, 30, challenge 
41-year-old Albert (“Jack”) Johnson for 
the world open championship of the an- 
cient game of court tennis. 

Court tennis has changed little since it 
was played by monks in French monas- 
teries some 700 years ago, and the court 
itself still reproduces many of the original 
hazards. The opening in the wall called the 
dedans might have been a water trough, 
and the player who can hit a ball into it 
wins the point. The serve is rolled along 
the side roof into the opponent’s court, 
comes off it with an erratic spin. The 
oddly shaped racquets have changed little 
in design over hundreds of years. The 
game combines the strokes of lawn tennis 
with the problems of squash, compounded 
by the planned irregularities of the walls 
themselves. 

Rich Man's Game. Court tennis in the 
U.S. is restricted largely to the wealthy. 
There are just seven courts in the whole 
country, only one private one—built by 
Payne Whitney in 1915 on his Long 
Island estate at an estimated cost of 
$250,000. But its adherents find court 
tennis endlessly fascinating, and in the 
last five years the game has experienced 
something of a revival, as Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton organized teams. 

“Nordy” Knox comes from one of the 
U.S.’s most sports-minded families. Fa- 
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INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
COMPLETED: 2,750 MILES 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM 
NEEDED: 41,000 
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Caterpillar machines help speed construction of a new Interstate-Defense Highway 


BUILDING ANOTHER HIGHWAY THAT STARTS AND ENDS AT YOUR HOME 


All the great new Interstate-Defense 
Highways lead to home. Your home. 
Every road in the nation eventually 
connects with the street in front of 
your house. For each of us, every new 
highway starts and ends where we live. 

That’s why we all have such a big 
stake in the nation’s big, imaginative 
highway building program. It will di- 
rectly affect the lives of more Ameri- 
cans... present and future... than 
anything we have ever built. 

The plan is to build and modernize 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
roads to handle 1975's traffic... in- 
cluding the big 41.000-mile Interstate- 
Defense System, a nation-wide network 
of broad, safe super-highways. 

The program started just in time. 
For our population is increasing at the 


fastest rate in history. Last year it 
jumped almost 3 million. More people 
mean more cars. Since 1946, the cars 
we have added to our auto population, 
when put bumper to bumper, are 5,000 
miles longer than the miles of lanes 
we have added to our road system. 
And coming up in the next 16 years 
is an increase of 32 million vehicles. 


But now you can begin to see signs 
of progress. In the past 30 months, 
construction men and their big, fast- 
moving Caterpillar machines have com- 
pleted the building and improvement 
of thousands of miles of local, state 
and federal-aid roads. But many more 
are needed, if we are to keep pace with 
our growing population and economy. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. has long 
been identified with... and is wholly 


dedicated to... the task of developing 
quality machines that work economi- 
cally towards the goals of human bet- 
terment. But preparing for our nation’s 
future needs is a job for all of us. After 
all, if we don’t do it... who will? 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria Illi- 
nois, U.S. A. 


CATERPILLAR 


nEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Diesel Engines + Tractors + Motor 
Graders + Earthmoving Equipment 
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160 Atlantic crossings. “In all our travels 
Mrs. Edgar A. Hertz of London and New Yor 
found anything to match the comfort and 
the Unrrep STaTeEs rhe entire ship 1 


The really experienced travelers choose the ss. United States! 


You sad utth a Transatlantic Whos Who on the worlds fastest ship 


s.s. United States \«--\han5: the world’s S.S.Aznertca Popular running mate, offers extra 


fastest ship. Sails from New York 12 nov Mar. 6*, 24°; hours of luxury at sea. Famous for its gracious hospitality. 
Apr. 9*, 24 Ma § 22: June 4, 19; Ju 2. and regularly Sails from New York Mar t: Apr. 3, 25; May 15; June 5, 26; 
thereafter. Arrives Havre early morning Sth day, South- July 17: Aug. 7. and regularly thereafter. 52 days to Cobl 

unpton same afternoon First class $36 p: Cal ass $232 6 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, & to Bremerhaven. First 
up; Tourist cla S181 t i *Al t » Oth da class $312 up: Cabin class 8212 uy Tourist class 8174 up 


No finer food and service afloat or ashore 





70 Atlantic crossings. “‘We have never 50 Atlantic crossings. "The s.s, Unrrep Equally popular with knowing travelers 
sailed on a more efficiently run ship,’ say States is the friendliest liner we know, and is the luxurious s.s. AMERICA, which offers 
Baron and Baroness Kronacker of Belgiun has the finest ship's company,” say Gene the same gracious hospitality with more time 
He is a member of the Belgian House of Markey, author, and Mrs. Markey, of Calumet to enjoy it. Here, Mr. Leon Wormser, Chair 
Representatives, ar 1 a former Cabinet Min- Farm, Lexington, Ky. You're a world away man of the Board of A. Sulka & Company, 


ister. Staterooms are apartment size, from worry ind just 5 days from Europe. makes his 138th crossing, with son Charles 


ther Seymour Knox, board chairman of 
Buffalo’s Marine Trust Co., was a ranking 
squash player, holds a seven-goal polo rat- 
ing, combined with his two sons to form 
a powerful polo team. Nordy began learn- 
ing the rudiments of court tennis at the 
Aiken Tennis Club in South Carolina 
where the family has a winter home, took 
it up seriously after he graduated from 
Yale (’s0) and moved to New York. For 
his teacher, he had the very best: tiny 
(s ft. 6 in.) Pierre Etchebaster, now 65 
a bouncy Basque who held the world open 
title from 1928 to 1954, is still probably 
the world’s best for one set. 

Unexpected Trouble. Johnson, an Eng- 
lishman who is a teaching pro at the 
Racquet Club underrated his amateur op- 
ponent (“I didn’t think he’d give me any 
trouble”). But in last week’s match, John- 
son found Knox's “bloody bobbly little 
serve” difficult to return. Knox was dead- 
ly in putting the ball into the dedans and 
grille, often hitting the tambour, a jutting 
buttress off which the ball caroms almost 
parallel to the net. In three days’ play, 
he ran through Johnson seven sets to 
two, became the first amateur to win the 
world open title since Jay Gould (grand- 
son of the famed railroad tycoon) held 
it in 1914. True to the aristocratic tra- 
ditions of the ancient game, there was 
no cup to change hands—only a gentle- 
manly handshake. 
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Scoreboard 

@ After two crowded days in which judges 
looked over a total of 2,544 entries, Judge 
Thomas H. Carruthers III bestowed the 
Westminster Kennel Club's best-in-show 
designation, dogdom’s topflight honor, on 
a saucy, 44-year-old, English-bred minia- 
ture poodle bitch, Ch. Fontclair Festoon. 
“The poodle was in beautiful form,” said 
Carruthers, “full of quality, and moved 
perfectly.” Flushed with success, Festoon 
will be retired from the show ring to the 
business of bearing high-priced pups. 

@ Lightweight Champion Joe Brown, up- 
set by Johnny Busso in an over-the-weight 
bout last November, was in no mood to 
trifle when the two met again last week 
with the championship at stake. Bobbing, 
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This is the Trophy Room of The Christian Brothers. In 1955, 1956, 1957 % 
and 1958, the wines of The Christian Brothers won more awards at CY 
the Official California Wine Judgings*than those of any other winery, 


weaving and occasionally unc orking pow- *at the Sacramento State Fair and Los Angeles County Fair 

erful rights, he bloodied the challenger, A 

decked him in the ninth round, coasted to From the dedicated labors of 

an easy unanimous decision. | 
@ The news of the current indoor track devoted men 

season has been height rather than speed. . 

At the Inquirer meet in Philadelphia, come the great wines of 


muscular Don Bragg, 23-year-old Army 
private, vaulted 15 ft. 94 in. to break the CC“ 
16-year-old world indoor record. At the @he 


New York Athletic Club meet in Mad- 


VV 

ison Square Garden, Bofton University’s a a | \\ 
High Jumper John Thomas, 17, deprived 
of a world indoor mark when his 7 ft. I] 1an ig Brothers 
jump was not measured correctly a fort- vuec cauvousa | ff 
night ago, did it all over again to make = 
his mark official. e, Dyyfhary,| 
@ Bug Brush, a four-year-old filly, outran | mes ; 
favored C. W. (“Big Smitty”) Smith’s = a 
Hillsdale in the stretch, set a world record | 10 ers be Crrstian Brothers of Ulting 





of 1:46% for a mile and a furlong, to 
win the $58,100 San Antonio Handicap at of California 


California’s Santa Anita. MAKERS OF FINE WINES, SPARKLING WINES AND BRANDY 
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RELIGION 





"Reply to the Pope" 

In their chalet headquarters at Geneva 
last week, 14 top leaders of the World 
Council of Churches met for one of the 
most exciting meetings in the council's 
ten-year history. Cause of the stir: Pope 
John’s dramatic announcement of an ecu- 
menical council in 1961 or 1962 (TIME, 
Feb. 9), which will examine the question 
of Christian unity and may well include 
Protestant observers. The problem before 
the council: On what terms can other 
Christians meet with Roman Catholicism 


might be acknowledging the World Coun- 
cil’s strength (171 Protestant, Anglican 
and Orthodox churches in 53 countries, 
with a combined membership of close to 
350 million, compared to an estimated 
496 million Roman Catholics). Martin 
Niemoeller, outspoken German pacifist, 
envisioned a papal effort “to wean away 
the Eastern Orthodox churches from the 
World Council. I do not think this will 
work. The council has more practical ex- 
perience in modern inter-church coopera- 
tion than the Vatican. But perhaps the 
Orthodox churches could serve as a bridge, 





John Garrett 


Wortp CounciL Leapers IN GENEVA* 
A bridge from isolation to cooperation? 


in the face of its insistence that it is the 
only true Christian church? 

For five days behind closed doors, the 
World Council's executive committee 
warmly debated “a reply to the Pope.” It 
turned out to be a cautious document, 
expressing interest in the proposed meet- 
ing but stressing lack of information. “The 
question is how ecumenical will the coun- 
cil be in composition and in spirit?” The 
committee advanced its own version of 
ecumenical cooperation: ‘Progress toward 
unity is made when churches meet to- 
gether on the basis of mutual respect and 
with a full commitment on the part of 
each church to the truth of the Gospel, to 
charity and to a faithful interpretation of 
its deepest convictions.” 

New Unity. The executive committee 
proposed that “fruitful first steps’ should 
be “in actual cooperation among churches 
in working for a responsible society .. . 
and efforts to secure religious liberty for 
all people in every land.” Examples: unity 
against anti-Christian forces, collaboration 
in aiding refugees and underdeveloped 
countries—practical work that might 
thrive despite deep dogmatic differences 

Geneva corridor talk brought some 
sharp if still baffled evaluation of the 
Pope’s motives in calling the Rome meet- 
ing. Germany's Evangelical Bishop Otto 
Dibelius hopefully felt that the Pope 
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helping the Vatican to break through its 
traditional isolation.” 

A Chance to Explain. Said U.S. Luther- 
an Leader Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, chair- 
man of the Geneva meeting: “Any church 
living in isolation tends to overempha- 
size what it believes to be the truth. They 
need the opportunity to explain their 
views to others.” 

At least one high-ranking Roman Catho- 
lic priest seemed to agree. At a World 
Council reception in Geneva, he com- 
mented: “‘Let us all pray that God will 
give the Holy Father the strength to break 
through the opposition of the Curia. One 
must not forget that these cardinals in 
their ivory Vatican tower have never seen 
Protestants, and feel no need for contacts 
with something that to them does not 
exist. The Pope is a man of great experi- 
ence. Let us hope he can make the weight 
of his enlightened judgment felt.” 





Zensation 

As they begged alms last week in the 
Japanese city of Kobe, Zen Buddhist 
monks from the great temple of Shofukuji 
(Good Omen) met an unusual reception. 
Instead of showing reverence, people 


* From left: British Baptist Dr. Ernest A. 
Payne, Dr. Fry, World Council General Secretary 
Willem A. Visser ‘t Hooft. 





cracked seemingly typical Zen koans 
(problem riddles). “You look like the one 
who was admiring nude pictures,” giggled 
one housewife. slamming the door in a 
novice priest's face. Snapped another tart- 
tongued woman: “Wash out your mind 
before I fill your bowl.” 

The sneers and jeers were caused by the 
worst scandal in the temple’s 300-year 
history. Last June Photographer Mikio 
Tsuchiya got permission to record life in 
the temple, planned impressive exhibits in 
the U.S., where enthusiasm for Zen’s ego- 
smashing techniques has become a semi- 
religious phenomenon (Time, Feb. 4, 1957 
et seqg.). Tsuchiya expected to find the 
temple’s 30 pate-shaven novices un- 
dergoing the most Spartan life imag- 
inable, for Zen is the harshest branch 
of Buddhism, and Shofukuji itself has a 
reputation as one of Zen’s most austere 
temples. 

This month Photographer Tsuchiya pub- 
lished his pictures. Samples: loinclothed 
priests playing mah-jongg instead of sit- 
ting in immobile meditation, a_ priest 
drinking with a bar hostess, two novices 
staggering along a Kobe street late at 
night with a barmaid between them. Tsu- 
chiya quoted one priest as saying: “By 
listening to good music and gazing on 
ikibosatu {the living Buddha}, I feel I 
can understand the teachings.’ This wis- 
dom was Tsuchiya’s caption for a photo- 
graph of the same priest happily gaping at 
pictures of virtually naked women. 

Amid the general shock, some nov- 
ices made matters worse by loud self- 
justification (in itself an un-Zen act). 
Wailed one: “When we sit long hours in 
meditation, the blood tends to collect 
around our loins. It’s natural for us to 
seek outlets.” That was no surprise to 
some cynical Japanese, who say that nov- 
ice Zen priests often slip anchor at night 
after the temple supervisor goes home. 
Many steer straight for the local brothel, 
where the madam courteously bundles 
them inside without obtrusive haggling at 
the door. Others hold frequent cook-outs 
near the temple, wolfing down undercover 
banquets to fatten a temple diet of soy- 
bean soup and boiled radishes. 

At week's end the embarrassed temple 
council set about saving face in the best 
Japanese tradition. Photographer Tsuchi- 
ya agreed to apologize publicly and de- 
stroy all his negatives. The two novices 
pictured most revealingly agreed to expul- 
sion—and then reinstatement. Head Priest 
Mumon Yamada blamed it all on an influx 
of university-trained novices who lack 
moral fiber. Lamented Yamada: It was 
not so in the old days, when novices were 
poor boys without education or appetite 
for soft living. 


Bit for Barth's Bite 


From his aerie in Switzerland, hawk- 
eyed Karl Barth, 72, Europe's most pres- 
tigious Protestant theologian, peers coolly 
at the Christian West. Last week U.S. 
Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, 66, glared 
right back. In the Christian Century, Nie- 
buhr sharply answered Barth’s latest anti- 
West pronouncement—a 45-page pam- 
phlet addressed to an anonymous pastor 
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q There’s a trip to 


Hawaii 
| in your business future 





especially if you are— 
: ...an executive responsible for choosing the best possible site for a 
successful convention. 


...a sales manager looking for a sure-fire prize in an upcoming 
sales incentive program. 


...a businessman who'd like to know more about how much the 
vast Pacific market offers. 


...a “comer” with a hankering for exciting new business horizons. 


7 ...€ Wife who's always wanted to visit Hawaii and can “tag along” 
with very real cost advantages. 


a% 


4 -.. anyone feeling the need for a good legitimate excuse for taking 
the trip of their lifetime. 


Remember, Hawaii is America's newest western boundary. And with 
statehood prospects very bright, business opportunities in Hawaii are 
better than ever. Did you know that even now, for example, Honolulu 
has a higher per tamily buying income than Boston, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee or New York City? Now is a good time to come to look 
things over! 


For further information in your particular interest, check and mail 
to address below. 


7 


P 1 am interested in in- CO Send me the booklet entitled Please send me travel 

E formation and partic- “Hawaii, America’s Islands of and vacation folders 

i ulars regarding con- Opportunity, Offers a Climate on all the Hawaiian 

7 ventions. for Your Business Growth.” Islands. 

F 

Ki HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 

; 618 Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois 212 Stockton St., San Francisco, California 
2051 Kalakaua Avenue, Honolulu, Hawaii 
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in East Germany who had asked for 
spiritual guidance. 

Barth began by spraying a plague on 
“the forces and powers” of both East and 
West, but the plague on the West soon 


| took precedence. “If there is such a thing 


as hostility toward Christ,” Barth said, 
“it does not exist in the Communist East 
alone.” The “evil spirit” manifests itself 
in the East as “open totalitarianism. 
backed by an all-powerful political party.” 
whereas in the West it takes the form of 
“creeping totalitarianism, backed by pow- 
erful institutions, such as press, private 
enterprise, public opinion and arrogant 
wealth.” Moreover, the Communist re- 
gime of East Germany may be regarded 
as “a tool of God which fulfills a definite 
function according to the Lord’s plans: 
the function of a punishing rod . . .” 
Barth’s inquiring pastor had asked 
whether he should resort to prayer to 
“pray away” East Germany's Communist 
government. Replied Barth: “Would you 
really take the responsibility of approach- 
ing the Lord with such a plea? Aren't 
you afraid that God might grant your 
request and that some morning you might 
wake up among those Egyptian fleshpots 
which symbolize the American way of 
life? We in the West have been struggling 
for many a year with the powers and 
demons that hover over the land of the 
‘economic miracle’ |meaning West Ger- 
many]. this land which thoughtlessly 
joined NATO and proceeded to rearm 
. . « Pray for us as we pray for you.” 
Theologian Niebuhr could not wholly 
discount Barth's “above-the-battle Chris- 
tian witness,” since “East and West alike 
are in equal condemnation by the real 
gospel.” Yet the price of this attitude can 
be “moral irrelevance’—flawed by such 
asides as Barth’s sneer at “praying away” 
Communism because God's answer might 
be American “‘fleshpots.’’ Chided Niebuhr: 
“The dilemma is so deep that I would pre- 
fer to let the eminent theologian stew in 
it for a while, at least until he realizes that 
he is not the only prophet of the Lord.” 
Barth's attitude “always involves the dan- 
ger of speaking after the imagination of 
our own hearts. It is subject to Jeremiah’s 
condemnation about the false prophets.”* 
More sharp words flared last week from 
Karl Barth’s son, Dr. Marcus Barth, 43, 
of the University of Chicago's Federated 
Theological Faculty. The younger Barth 
denounced U.S. Sunday schools for shun- 
ning reality with syrupy sermons that 
“Mama loves me, Papa loves me. teacher 
loves me, God loves me. This develops 
self-centered young egoists.”’ The schools 
even launder Bible stories so that “Egyp- 


| tians never drowned, John the Baptist was 


not beheaded.” Urged Barth: “Even eight- 
year-olds can know that all the world is 
not rosy ... Sunday schools should be 
ahead of the development of the child.” 


* “Then the Lord said unto me, The prophets 
prophesy lies in my name; I sent them not, 
neither have | commanded them, neither spake 


| unto them: they prophesy unto you a false vi- 


sion and divination, and a thing of nought, and 
the deceit of their heart.” (Jeremiah 14°14) 
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BETTER EATING THROUGH SCIENCE. Livery time a housewife 
opens a food package, science steps into her kitchen. In modern processing 
plants, the technologist shares honors with the chef. Only foods tested for 
purity, color, flavor, and texture may wear the packer’s label. If you are a 


canner or freezer, proud of your scientifically prepared foods, remember... 


Continental has the 
right “package for you! 


CONTINENTAL Cc CAN COMPANY 


SERVING INDUSTRY...SERVING AMERICA 





CAN © VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING . FIBRE DRUMS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS « STEEL CONTAINERS « PAPER C 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS FOLDING CARTONS . DECOWARE® 


ONDWARE®S « GLASSWARE « BAGS « CONOLITE® ,. GLASS CO 


KRAFT WRAPPING «© PAPERBOARD ,. ENVELOPES 






See you at the Canners’ Convention, 


February 20-23, Chicago, Ill. 
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UNEQUALLED ECONOMY! The Royal Electric’s amazing speed 
means increased production, of course. And Royal's unexcelled 
reliability means minimum service costs! 

MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter! 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 distinctive Royal type 
faces. There’s one to reflect the character of your business 
EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch, save time, cut typing fatigue to a minimum 
Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


* CANTERBURY PICA, one of 74 Royal type styles 


the business-minded 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World 


dictation and the mail chute - 


the modern Royal Electric! 
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There are more Royal Typewrtters in office use 


than any other make. 
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MUSIC 





Live a Little 

“Tell the old man you're sick of stay- 
ing at home. Get out on the town. Enjoy 
music. live music!” So bubbled Jackie 
Gleason, the Brooklyn boulevardier, on 
TV and radio last week. seconded by Jim- 
my Durante and Judy Holliday. In Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Yiddish and Italian, 19 New 
York newspapers were sprinkled with a 
dozen other catchy ads. Sample: a mi- 
graine victim with arrows piercing his 
skull and the caption. “Cure for short tem- 
per, nagging headache, shattered nerves, 
daily depression—Get Live Music. 

The campaign against canned music is 
being mounted by New York City’s big 
(30,000 members ) Local 802 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians. Calling it- 
self “the first victim of automation,” the 
federation (total membership: 260,000) 
says that only 75,000 members now make 
a living from music (average: $3,500 
yearly}. The union also reports a serious 
shortage of young string players, is hand- 
ing out a minimum of 50 scholarships a 
year for instrumental students. Local 802 
is particularly concerned with New York 
City’s still relatively lusty night life, is 
spending $75,000 to kindle dancing feet 
and wind up aging swizzle-stick tappers. 


Capital Culture 


It was the kind of disaster-and-triumph 
series that makes opera legends. Rehears- 
ing the part of Anne Trulove in Washing- 
ton’s Opera Society production of Stra- 
vinsky’s The Rake’s Progress, the soprano 
was felled by a virus; she left the role to 
Baltimore's Phyllis Frankel, a singer who 
studied for an operatic career with famed 
Soprano Rosa Ponselle, has appeared with 
New York City Opera. Then the title-role 
tenor came down with laryngitis during 
dress rehearsal. was replaced by Mallory 
Walker, a 23-year-old soldier from Fort 
Myer, Va., where he is singing in the U.S. 
Army Chorus. Walker had never sung the 
Rake role before but had learned it as 
understudy, hopes to become a profession 
al singer after he gets out of the Army. 
Finally, Tenor Hugues Cuenod lost his 
voice, responded enough to frantic, last 
minute medication to carry off his role. 

Despite the crises, audience and critics 
last week applauded. Said the Washington 
Daily News's Milton Berliner: “A top- 
notch performance.” 

Cultural Backwater. Much of the 
credit for Rake’s success goes to its direc- 
tor, tiny (5 ft. 2 in.) Paul Callaway, 49, 
organist and choirmaster at Washington 
Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal), who 
organized the Opera Society in 1956. In a 
city that has long been known as a cultur- 
al backwater, the company was financed 
by contributions averaging $1oo, plus 
some sizable gifts from Washington so- 
ciety’s “cave dwellers,” including Mrs. 
Herbert May (formerly Mrs. Merriweath- 
er Post), Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 

Deciding from the start to 
repertory to rarely heard 


limit the 
operas per- 
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formed in their original language, Di- 
rector Callaway set such a_ high stand- 
ard with last year’s staging of Richard 
Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos that one crit- 
ic feared listeners would expect a triumph 
every time. In fact there have been many 
triumphs, including stand-out productions 
of Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte and Monte- 
verdi’s Orfeo. Audience response matched 
the performances: paid season subscrip- 
tions from 322 in to nearly 
2,000 this season. 

Promising Boom. Last week’s produc- 
tion of the eight-year-old Rake's Progress 
brought out as rare an operagoer as Wal- 


rose 





Matitory WaLKeER & PHYLLIS FRANKEL IN 
With the row material for a 


ter Lippmann, also the Secretaries of 
Commerce and the Air Force, a sprinkling 
all of whom seemed to 
glow at Washington's cultural boom. The 
opera company is not alone. Washington 
ilso has a promising ballet company and 
the fine National Symphony 
tation has grown steadily. today is not far 
from the top echelon of U.S. orchestras. 
This season the orchestra hopes to repeat 
last year’s feat of landing in the black. 
Propelled by Conductor Howard Mitchell, 
the symphony this summer goes on a ten- 
week Latin American tour, also gives some 


of ambassadors 


whose repu- 


30 concerts a year for visiting teen-age 
tourists. 
Last week the National Park Service 


prepared to add a final touch to capital 
culture. By 1965, it hopes to restore Ford’s 
Theater, which failed after Lincoln's as- 
sassination, was long used as a museum. 
Needed for the project: $1,750,000. 


Haustrau at the Harpsichord 

To Germans, the music of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach is a jealously guarded pos- 
session, and judgments of any new Bach 
performer are sharply critical, especially if 
the performer is a foreigner. But last week 


a Munich audience applauded a_harpsi- 
chord recital played by a middle-aged 
American housewife. As Virginia Pleasants 
performed Bach’s French Overture and a 
Rameau suite, cognoscenti listened at- 
tentively, demanded seven curtain calls. 
For much of her life, 45-year-old Vir- 
ginia Pleasants, an Ohio-born graduate 
of the Cincinnati College of Music, was a 
modest and unassuming concert pianist. 
Her careful, reflective playing of 18th cen- 
tury music was well received in Europe, 
but Pianist Pleasants’ lack of temperament 
and color made her unsuited to the more 
popular Then her husband 
played a hunch. Henry Pleasants, onetime 
music critic for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin and since 1952 a Foreign Service 


romantics. 





‘Rake’s Procress” 
ecaencd. 


officer in Austria and Germany, thought 
that Virginia’s real forte might be the 
harpsichord, which lacks dynamic range 
(it sounds almost the same whether 
whacked or stroked) and mainly requires 
delicate, precise fingering. It also requires 
good care: the slightest humidity change 
in the Pleasants’ Bonn home makes their 
instrument go sharp in summer, flat in 
winter. In winter they boil as much as two 
gallons of water daily to keep it in tune. 

Last May, after two years of practice 
and water boiling, Harpsichordist Pleas- 
ants made her debut in Essen. Response 
was staggering. “She opened the door to 
the world of Johann Sebastian Bach,” said 
one critic. Others acclaimed her “sover- 
eign manipulation of tonal line,” the 
subtle clarity of her rock-solid rhythm, 
taste and imagination. Wrote one fan: “It 
seems that the dry, tinkling sounds ema- 
nating from this delicate box satisfy an 
inherent longing for an orderly perfection 
which has long been lost in our vul 
present day.’ Last week, as Germany's 
“Hausfrau at the Harpsichord” continued 
her triumphant tour, she said wondering- 
ly: “Everyone makes me feel like some- 
thing of a missionary.” 
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or machines 


or canned sardines 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 








MEDICINE 





Dance Therapy 


Polka-dot curtains brightened the win- 
dows, and red valentines fluttered from 
the walls. But there was only blankness 
or despair on the faces of the score of 
patients who shuffled one day last week 
into a recreation room at the Federal 
Government's St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
the mentally ill in Washington, D.C. 
Schizophrenics who had been hospitalized 
for a year or more, they drifted silently 
in their own private worlds. One man 
was racked with uncontrollable tremors. 


in the minds of mental patients, are con- 
vinced of the value of her work. Dancing 
with her, patients sometimes cry out, 
“This is me!” Says St. Elizabeths’ Super- 
intendent Winfred Overholser: ‘There is 
no question but that Miss Chace’s dance 
therapy is one means of bringing patients 
back to reality.’ 

Although she is most successful with 
schizophrenics, Dancer Chace works with 
all kinds of mental patients, twice a week 
goes into the wards. She allows her pa- 
tients full freedom in dancing out their 
emotions (one woman smashed the rec- 








MariAN CHace & PATIENTS 


Thi 


Another lifted his head as if to hearken 
to inner voices. 

Then a greying, grandmotherly woman 
wearing dancing slippers put a Strauss 
waltz on the phonograph and went to 
work. As always, the goal for Marian 
Chace, 62, the nation’s leading dance ther- 
apist, was to make contact with the men- 
tally ill, through music and movement. 

“Beat Me Up." She started slowly, 
encouraging her patients to make hand 
movements in time to the music. To help 
them work off hostility, she put on a 
polka and danced from man to man, 
staging mock punching battles to the 
bouncing beat. “You can really beat me 
up,” she cried breathlessly. “Yes, I can 
feel anger too!” After half an hour, every- 
one was trying to dance, even the trem- 
ulous man who could do little but rub 
his hands together. The session ended 
with a slow waltz that lulled the patients 
with a soothing, cradling motion. 

Although she had seemingly accom- 
plished her aim (“My job is to make a 
crack-through”), Therapist Chace knew 
full well that the effects of the session 
might be fleeting. But psychiatrists who 
have watched her strike some response 


is me! 


ord when an aide forced her into a formal 
polka). When a combative patient makes 
a menacing advance, she may win him 
over by sinking to the floor and smiling 
to show that she is no threat. The break- 
through may take weeks, é.g., not until two 
months after she had asked one patient if 
he had studied dancing did he break his 
silence to reply, “No, Miss Chace.” 

"The Great Pleasures." Rhode Island- 
born Marian Chace grew up in Washing- 
ton after her newsman father switched 
from the Providence Journal to the Wash- 
ington Star. She once studied with Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, has taught 
dancing all her adult life. In the mid-’30s 
Washington psychiatrists began sending 
her children who were having difficulty in 
school or at home. In 1942, after she 
had had some success, Dr. Overholser 
invited her to work at St. Elizabeths as 
the first U.S. dance therapist. At that 
time, most psychiatrists felt that it was 
impossible to work in groups with acute 
schizophrenics. Says she: “I didn’t think 
it would be useful. Then I found myself 
getting interested.” 

So interested in the mentally ill has 
Therapist Chace become that she has 
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GUARDIAN of Happy Tomorrows 


The days of your well-earned leisure may not be as 
remote as you think—if you start a planned program 
of GUARDIAN retirement insurance now. 


GUARDIAN’s flexible-age retirement plan lets you re- 
tire when you want—lets you decide when you know 
what’s best for you. 


Would you like to hasten the day when you can take 
it easy, perhaps devote your leisure to improving your 
golf game, puttering around on a little farm, rambling 
when and where you please? 


There’s no law that says you have to wait until 65 
to do the things you'd like to do. GuARDIAN’s flexible- 
age program can help advance the day of your retire- 
ment. It also guarantees you the privilege of changing 


your mind any time before you retire. You don’t have 
to make the decision now. When you're ready, 
GUARDIAN will send you a monthly check for the rest 
of your life. 


You could outlive your savings, but you can’t outlive 
your GUARDIAN retirement income. Buying a GUARDIAN 
retirement policy is an important first step in becoming 
master of your own future. 


And if you have a regular checking account, you 
may enjoy the convenience and economy of the 
GUARD-O-MATIC? plan for paying premiums. 


Have a talk with your local GUARDIAN representative 
or your broker. He’ll be glad to show you how you can 
enjoy happy tomorrows—sooner than you think. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


A Mutual Company * Established 1860 


t Trede Mork 
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Alaskan H. B. 
Gloege is almost as 
proud of his Rambler 
American as he is of 
the 49th star on the 
flag. A building con- 
tractor with opera- 
H. B. Gloege tions throughout 
southeastern Alaska, Mr. Gloege 
purchased his Rambler in Montana, 
drove over the rugged Alean high- 
way 2217 miles to his home in 
Juneau. He writes: 


TWO WEEKS’ DRIVING 
ON ONE WEEK’S GAS 


"We covered 2217 miles on 
the trip to Juneau and now 
have 6000 miles on the car. 
There were 5 adults and 
baggage for all 5. Performs 
like a dream in all ways... 
automatic transmission is 
almost foolproof. We get 
around Juneau in #2 (normal 
drive) position, and Juneau 
is about as hilly as a 
place could be. I am now 
driving two weeks on less 
gas than previously used 

in one week." 


Now see America’s lowest-priced 
ear... the 100-inch wheelbase 
Rambler American with full family 
room. Get 
snappy 90 
HP Six per- 
formance, 
top gasecon- ~ 
omy, easiest 
handling 
and parking. Offers fully automatic 
transmission, new low-cost air con- 
ditioning. Go Rambler American. 
Station wagons, sedans. 





DECAR PLASTICS 


Decarlite High Pressure 
Plastic Surface 
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“CONSOLATION” ON THE WAY 
HOPE for Southeast Asia. 


courses at the Washington 
School of Psychiatry, regularly attends 
clinical sessions at the hospital. She has 
trained most of the nation’s dance thera- 
pists, is also a leader in the related field 
of drama therapy. Full of honors and 
awards, Marian Chace still feels a surge 
of triumph when a patient manages to 
dance his way—however briefly—out of 
his world of isolation. Says she: “They 
offer to carry the record player, or choose 
a record, or get together to plan a produc- 
tion. These are the great pleasures.” 


Floating Hospital 

Dressed in mothballs, the 11,141-ton 
Navy hospital ship Consolation now rides 
quietly at a San Francisco pier. But next 
fall she is scheduled to cast off and estab- 


| lish an imaginative medical precedent: 


a tour of Southeast Asia as a floating 
U.S. hospital and medical school. 

The project, announced last week, is 
the joint venture of the U.S. Government, 
big business and private philanthropy. 
The Navy will donate the Consolation,* 
American President Lines will operate 
her at cost, and the People-to-People 
Health Foundation will raise the cash 
(estimated annual bill: $3,500,000), sign 
on a permanent staff (some 15 doctors, 
20 nurses), and a rotating staff of 35 
doctors taken largely from U.S. medical 
schools. Called HOPE (“health oppor- 
tunity for people everywhere”), the proj- 
ect is already swamped with applications 
from doctors bidding for the slots that 
range from dermatology to psychiatry. 4 

During her maiden voyage of a year, 
the 800-bed Consolation will make ports 
of call where invited, give native doctors 
a chance to learn the latest American 
techniques, train medical aides in such 
fundamentals as vaccinations and blood 
tests, take patients aboard for treatment, 
including surgery. In turn, American crew 
members will get a firsthand look at 


| some of the world’s ills. 


HOPE is 
Washington, 


Heading 
year-old 


an energetic, 38- 
D.C. internist 


* Functional 
named 
ary, etc. 


sister to other 
Tranquility, 


compassionately 


vessels Repose, Sanctu- 


named William Walsh. One of the out- 
growths of President Eisenhower's people- 
to-people program of 1956 to boost inter- 
national ties, HOPE has already received 
“substantial” amounts (biggest donors: 
the drug companies), and Walsh is con- 
vinced that Consolation will sail on 
schedule, accomplish Ike’s original idea. 
“This is going to have a_ tremendous 
impact,”’ says Walsh. “We can do it in 
other parts of the world—there are four 
more hospital ships in mothballs. It’s a 
cheap way of waging peace.” 


Aftermath of X Rays 


Medical men have been aware for half 
a century that X rays can be destructive 
to human tissue. Overdosage of X rays 
for benign purposes can have malignant 
consequences. Example: careless treat- 
ment may cure acne, but cause skin can- 
cer. Despite this established knowledge, 
X rays are still being incautiously used 
as cure-alls, 

In the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, Drs. Bradford Cannon, Judson G. 
Randolph and Joseph E. Murray of Bos- 
ton report that “patients continue to ap- 
pear with permanent tissue destruction 
that has resulted from relatively recent 
radiation treatment of acne, plantar wart, 
eczema |and] superfluous hair.” Examin- 
ing 165 such cases from their personal 
files and the records of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the doctors starkly doc- 
ument the dangers of unnecessary expos- 
ure to irradiation. Items: 

@ Nearly half the patients suffered from 
persistent painful ulceration. 

@ Cancer appeared in 36—or 22%—of 
the cases. 

@ Of the ten patients who had been treat- 
ed for acne, nine developed skin cancer. 

“This appears to be an increasing prob- 
lem,”’ warn the doctors, “since twice the 
number were observed at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in the decade 1948 
to 1957 as in the preceding decade.” But 
the worst may be yet to come. No one 
knows how many healthy people with 
histories of such treatment may later de- 
velop malignancies. The interval for the 
appearance of cancer after treatment 
ranged in the study from five to 55 years. 
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New $17 million J&L stainless steel plant at Louisville, Ohio 


JaL has invested *55 million in stainless steel, 
the metal with the fabulous future 


Stainless steel is one of today's most vital metals in 
automotive, aircraft, atomic energy, medical, dairy, 
food, construction and decorative applications. 

Yet it is virtually an infant metal when you consider 
its exciting future. 

Production of stainless steel has gone from 15,000 tons 
in 1930 to over 1% million tons annually. Yet stainless 
steel use will double in the next seven years. 

Stainless steel provides a unique combination of ph 
ical characteristics, such as its great tensile strength; its 
resistance to heat, rust and acid corrosion; its beauty, 
and its ease of cleaning and fabrication. 


Over 60% of all the stainless steel used today goes 
into engineered, functional applications where stainless 
steel alone meets all the design requirements. 

J&L has inve $55 million to be ready for this ex- 
citing future of stainless steel. A new $17 million plant, 
with an annual capacity of 36,000 tons of stainless sheet 
and strip, is now in operation at Louisville, Ohio. The 
Detroit plant of the Stainless and Strip Division con- 
tains complete integrated facilities for the production 
of stainless steel billets, bars and wire. And the Youngs- 
town plant of the Division, which produces restricted 
specification strip steel, also rolls stainless strip steel. 


The exciting new J&L 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


STEEL 
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THIS DISTINGUISHED AND REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


IDENTIFIES GENUINE CHAMPION PAPERS 


CHAMPION SETS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKING 


CHAMPION®? PAPERS 


Quality coated and uncoated papers for books, magazines, envelopes, labels, boxwraps, 
greeting cards, business forms, tags, tablets, food packaging, and many other uses. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY «+ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Dallas, and San Francisco, Distributors in every major city. 
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PRESSAGENTRY 


Flacks Forever 

Modern pressagents are effete, Variety 
complained not long ago, but last week 
the boys seemed determined to disprove 
the horrendous charge. During the shoot- 
ing of Bing Crosby’s Say One for Me, 
platoons of short-skirted, black-stockinged 
extras served champagne to the press. 
Linda Darnell got herself Page One hyp- 
notized to learn a part. And Brigitte 
Bardot announced she is going to Moscow 
for the premiére of her forthcoming movie 
(in which she is fully clothed from first 
reel to last). Finally, the Motion Picture 
Division of U.C.L.A. invited Elizabeth 
Taylor to be a guest lecturer. Her sub- 
ject? Said Division Head Arthur Ripley 
“We want her to tell our students what 
they can expect when they get into the 
motion-picture world.” 


NIGHTCLUBS 


La Différence 

They all sing La Vie En Rose. and they 
all sing of an unreal Paris, but their 
styles are as different as a hangover at 
the Ritz is from a morning-after brandy 
in St. Germain des Prés. Blonde Vicky 
Autier, one of the three French 
who seem to have taken over Manhattan 
night life. appears at the St. Regis Mai- 
sonette in a $1,000 spangled black velvet 
gown, and she sings the song with gay 
sophistication. Blonder Lilo bounces about 
the Plaza’s Persian Room in brief white 
tights, and sings La Vie with brassy tri- 
umph. But tiny (4 ft. 10 in.), frizzle- 
topped Edith Piaf wears a shapeless black 
silk dress and sings the tune (which she 
herself wrote twelve years ago) as a la- 
ment for everything that ever went wrong 
with love in Paris or anywhere else. Aging 
(43) Piaf seems hardly to have changed 
since she first appeared in Manhattan in 
1947. Suave Vicky and wriggling Lilo 
only serve to set her off as what she is 
the best torch singer in the business. 

Montmartre Authority. Edith Piaf is 
still incredibly corny, but with such artful 
simplicity that the corn becomes com- 
pletely convincing. Arms akimbo and 
skinny legs aspraddle. her only jewelry 
a silver crucifix, accompanying musicians 
hidden behind a curtain, she stares past 
the spotlight and pounds honest emotion 
into some wretched lyrics (‘When at last 
our life is through, I shall share eternity 
with you”). Since most of her songs are 
in French, Piaf prefaces them with a 
dry, straightforward English précis (“She 
meets her lover; he goes away; she 
weeps”). But the translation is seldom 
necessary. Her hands and face and power- 
ful voice are obviously telling of a woman 
scorned, a lover lost, an affair broken. 

Piaf sings all this with the authority 
of a little girl who used to sing for her 
supper on the streets of Montmartre, but 
was too proud to pick up the pennies. 
A friend did that for her. Nor did her 








singers 
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later success ever take her far from trou- 
ble. A 1949 airplane crash killed World 
Middleweight Champion Marcel Cerdan, 
who is still remembered as her great love. 
A marriage to French Singer Jacques Peals 
ended in divorce. Says she: “I am a very 
faithful woman. very serious about mar- 
riage. I have a lover who came with me 
to America. but he has gone back. I will 
never marry him. We are not in accord 
in our thinking.” 

All the Poor. Somehow it all comes 
through; hurt, humor, sentimentality and 
a touch of sidewalk cynicism survive in 
the pale, lined face. And somehow it all 





PIAF 


doorstep in front of his Springheld home 
to the later famous studies by Photog- 
rapher Matthew Brady. Producer Donald 
B. Hyatt and Scriptwriter Richard Han- 
ser presented a fine narration and a solid 
frame for the portrait of their hero. 
Around him were arrayed the hopeless 
black faces of the slaves, the hard young 
faces of soldiers from both sides, the rabid 
of anti-Lincoln editors and politi- 
cians. By cross-cutting as fast as eight 
times a second in the war scenes, the 
show managed to give static drawings 


faces 


much of the fluency of front-line movie 
clips, but the effect was far more restful 
(and hence arresting) to eye and mind. 
The technique had been used before. 
notably in art movies and by Omnibus’ 


ri 





Wolter Daran; Tommy Weber 
LiLo 


Sex and sex are less than one. 


AUTIER 
seems more real than the too-gay sex 
that Lilo (wife of a French marquis) 


flaunts like a cancan girl, that Vicky Au- 
i tgée of the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor) flashes with calculated aban- 
don. Compatriots abroad in a big city 
the three women speak of each other with 
affection. “If we were all in Paris at the 
same time,” admits Lilo, ‘“‘we would prob- 
ably tear each other to pieces.” Explains 
Vicky: “Lilo and I are similar, but she is 
a little more Folies-Bergére than I am. 
As for Piaf, like almost everyone who 
has ever heard her, Vicky is one of her 
fans. “Piaf.” says she, “has the soul of 
all the poor. She gives you goose pimples.” 


TELEVISION 
Birthday Gift 


The title—Meet Mr. Lincoln—was so 
modest that for TV it was no title at all. 
And the NBC cameras did little more 
than browse through history's old photo- 
graph albums. Yet the result was one of 
the year’s best documentaries. 

In skillful succession, the show mount- 
ed more than 500 contemporary photo- 
graphs, cartoons and drawings. The ever- 
changing face of Lincoln was there, from 
the casual pictures of him lounging on the 





The Death of Manolete, but rarely with 
such success. It was a measure of the 
program's sure touch that Lincoln's death, 
in contrast to so vivid a life, seemed 
almost anticlimactic. 


Casualty List 


The television scorecard that promised 
so many hits in September by last week 
read like a list of amateur-night losers. 
Latest Nielsen ratings reported only one 
this-season entry among the top ten: 
ABC's oater, The Rifleman. All the rest of 
the top ten are oldtimers, and apart from 
the Danny Thomas Show, they are all 
westerns. Reaching charitably down into 
the top 30, Variety records a few new 
‘nervous’ hits, e.g., Peter Gunn, The 
Texan. But TV’s winter statistics make up 
a sad list of dead and dying shows. 

Singing contestants and sagging ratings 
killed the quizzes. Twenty One, The 
$64,000 Question, The $64,000 Challenge, 
and half a dozen other intellectual pre- 
tenders are buried. The fancy “Fantas- 
tics” that were supposed to herald a trend 
~—Invisible Man and World of Giants— 
have yet to find sponsors. Patti Page and 
Buddy Bregman, with their variety shows, 
will be dropped in March; Man with a 
Camera, a freelance photographer's adven- 
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David 
crumpled 
Goliath... 





...@ lesson we've never for- 
gotten in our 48 years in 
the life insurance business 


Who would have thought the fair 
youth had a chance against the 
armed giant! Yet with nothing but a 
sling, a bag of stones and confidence, 
David came out victor. 

We felt much like David when 
Continental Assurance Company 
began in the life insurance business 
in 1911—a youth among giants. And 
our growth has been possible only 
by overcoming one big obstacle after 
another. 

No wonder our reaching the 5- 
billion-dollar-of-insurance mark last 
year is a victory we're proud of. It 
shows we've more than stood up to 
the giants. We've prospered and won 
our clients’ confidence. 

The secret? Adequately filling 
needs for Life and other forms of 
insurance—such as the group plans 
mentioned on this page. May we 
help you beat the giants? 


YOURS FOR LIU IS 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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tures, was a flop from the start, will also 
disappear next month. Behind Closed 
Doors, a cloak-and-daguerreotype, is al- 
most sure to follow. Even laughter is los- 
ing out in a dreary season: by May, Uncle 
Miltie Berle and the Kraft Music Hall 
part company as planned. George Burns, 
George Gobel, Ed Wynn, Jackie Gleason 
will be gone too. 


THE JUKEBOX 
Write ls Wrong 


By Hollywood standards, Johnny Cash’s 
$50,000 ranch house, the single Cadillac 
and the lil old Ford Thunderbird are 
unspectacular. But by anybody's stand- 
ards, the Cash household is unhinged. 





Don Hunstein 


JoHNNy CAsH 
Cry, ery, ery and collect. 


Around the swimming pool, by day, a 
trio of little girls (ages 34, 24, and 4) 
raise continual riot. A yellow parrot 
named Jethroe screeches. whistles and 
squawks “There's a girl” whenever Mam- 
ma glides past in skintight velvet pants. 
A hefty brother-in-law lounges around 
listening to a recording of rock ‘n’ roll 
music that he composes himself. Through 
it all, Johnny Cash, head of the house- 
hold, relaxes in pointy  Italian-leather 
loafers, and practices a fast draw with 
his Colt .45. 

Even in Hollywood, though, somebody 
has to pay for the groceries, so last week 
Daddy Johnny Cash put away his .45, 
unlimbered his guitar, and hit the road 
to rustle up some cash, In Saskatoon, 
Duluth, Hawaii or Australia, wherever tall 
(6 ft. 1 in., 195 Ibs.) Johnny sounds off 
with his own “country” ballads in his 
deep, twanging baritone, the tour is sure 
to pay off. For these days the jukebox 
set is again on a crying jag: hangings, 
murders, deaths, burials and_ blighted 


You can 
outstrip 


competition 





... whatever your size, the 
right group insurance plan 
can be a powerful weapon 


Of the many tactics for being 
competitive, one of the most effec- 
tive is keeping the right people on 
your team. You stand the best chance 
of keeping your good people, with 
a specially geared group insurance 
plan, no matter how big your firm is, 
or how many employees you have. 

You can get a group plan designed 
exactly for your needs from Conti- 
nental Assurance Company. On 
every coverage necessary to keep 
employees ... life, sickness, acci- 
dent, hospital, nurse and surgical. 

Besides, we give you many execu- 
tive-holding services. Like our spe- 
cial group long-term disability, ideal 
protection for your key men. 

And remember, Continental As- 
surance specializes in these services 
and plans. So you get a plan that 
precisely fits your needs. Write us 
for details. 


YOURS FOR LLL: Ws Ue 


Continental 


Assurance 
COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ONE OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 
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To a mechanical engineer, 


this means shaft angle 






To a mathematician, 


this means algebraic sum 


...But to homes and industries in the 
Big River Region, this always means 


an abundance of efficient natural gas 


NF TRANSMISSION CORPORATION 
Offices: Owensboro, Kentucky + Houston, Texas 


SERVING Tl FE Bal GS 


© 1P2) TEXAS Gas TRANSMISSION ComPORA 
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Texas Gas pipelines transport natural gas to dis- 
tributing companies and industries located in 
the ever expanding Ohio and Mississippi river val- 
leys. Industries and business leaders are urged to 
keep an eye on Texas Gas and its vital service area. 


AVE OR REGt!ItoOoONnN 
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Now! Philco “Brief-Case’ Portable TV 
with remote control for only 189° 


MOOEL 2088-4 


fd 


MODEL 205: Sim9.98 


Philco New-Matic Slender Seventeener 


“On.” “Off.” “Change channels, please.” New-Matic does it with 
a squeeze! Slender Seventeener is 11)4 inches thin! Has a fin- 
ished back. New two-tone colors, vinyl leather and alligator 
finishes. Bright, sharp 17-inch (overall diagonal) picture! 


Powerful 


Predicta wrap-around chassis. Built-in antennas. 


See Philco Remote Control Portables at your dealer's now! 


REMOTE CONTROL NOT AVAILABLE OF UNF MODELS 





PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER SOUTH AND WEST. 














hi 


Same height as conventional files! Same 
amount of floor space! Yet you get one 
extra drawer with KOMPAKT filing cabinet, 
enabling you to file from 20% to 50% more 
per cabinet depending on whether you use 
the 3, 4, 5 or 6 drawer models. Savings of 
up to $2000 or more a year in floor space 
alone are possible. Write for full details 
on this superior file. * 
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The odds in favor of this 
KOMPAKT, the file that 
provides an EXTRA DRAWER 
with no increase in height! 





Remington. Fland. 
Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 

| Room 1208, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
| Please send FREE booklet LBV794 to: 
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| Company 
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loves are the subjects they want a man 
to sing about. And ever since Johnny 
Cash came out of the Arkansas delta, he 
has been singing about sorrow with spec- 
tacular success. In four years, half a hun- 
dred Cash-composed songs have sold more 
than 6,000,000 records. The biggest Cash 
hit, 7 Walk the Line, passed the million 
mark with ease; the latest, Don’t Take 
Your Guns to Town, is well on its way 
to repeating that performance. 

Singing Salesman. As a youngster, 
Johnny had something to cry about. Born 
near Kingsland, Ark. (“just a wide place 
in the road"), he grew up on a hard- 
scrabble farm. Johnny's Baptist family 
were mainly hymn singers, but his mother 
reckoned that it was all right to teach 
the boys how to strum her battered old 
guitar. At twelve, Johnny was writing 
poems, songs and gory stories. At 22, after 
a tour in the Air Force, he was married, 
making a poor living as an appliance sales- 
man in the poorer sections of Memphis. 

But he and two friends—billed as 
Johnny Cash and the Tennessee Two— 
were also working at church socials. Four 
years ago they got a singing tryout with 
Sun Records (the outfit that discovered 
Elvis Presley and Jerry Lee Lewis), and 
their first song was Johnny's Cry, Cry, 
Cry. And Johnny had it made. 

Cry sold 100,000 copies in the South 
alone. Folsom Prison Blues, Ballad of a 
Teen-Age Queen—everything he turned 
out became a hit. And everything he com- 
posed came easily. “I write songs in the 
back of the car,” Johnny explains, “or 
in hotel rooms, in planes.” But “write” 


is the wrong word. He cannot read a note. 


Johnny simply picks out the tunes that 
arrange themselves in his head, plays them 
over and over till the boys know them 
well and can record them on tape. 
Country Boy. Now that Johnny has 
hit the big time, he has switched to Co- 
lumbia Records, and he is incorporated 
six ways from Sunday. He has two man- 
agers—one to mind the store in Los An- 
geles and the other to travel with the 
boys on the road—plus a personal press- 
agent and a paid president for his national 
fan club. He has his own song-publishing 
company, a syndicated television show in 
the offing, and some movie roles on tap. 
Somehow he has remained a country 


| boy, a little concerned because he can't 


keep his elbow away from his side after 
his fast draw but much too sensible to ape 
the rock-'n’-rollin’ musical delinquents. 
“I'm trying to sell authentic folk music,” 
says Johnny, as he goes right on compos- 
ing the saddest kind he can: 


At my door the leaves are fallin’; the 
cold, wild wind will come. 

Sweethearts walk by together, and I 
still miss someone... 


Red Hit Parade 


Radio Peking last week announced three 
top tunes on the Chinese Communist 
Hit Parade: We Will Not Allow U.S. 
Imperialists to Ride Roughshod Over the 
People, The People’s’ Communes Are 
Good, and Long Live Mao Tse-tung. 
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Dick Martin, crack amateur tennis player, on the court at the Caribe Hilton. Photograph by Tom Hollyman, 


“Suddenly, all my friends are drinking the dry rum 


I discovered under the brilliant Puerto Rican sky.” 


“Little did I know what I was starting when I 
drank my first Rum Collins in Puerto Rico last 


winter,” says Richard Martin of New York. “I 


did know that I was drinking a dry rum. Bright. 


Clear. Brilliant. 
“T served my friends Puerto Rican rum when 
I got back. Now everybody is drinking it. 
“We've found that rum is versatile. Rum and 
Tonic. Rum old-fashioneds. Daiquiris. Rum on 


the rocks. The list of delicious rum drinks is 


long and distinguished. They all taste good. 
“Next to a vacation in Puerto Rico, I suggest 
a fast game of tennis followed by a Rum Collins 


on a summer’s afternoon. Smashing!” 


Rum Collins Recipe: 2 oz. white Puerto Rican rum 
shake 


with ice and strain into tall glass over ice. Add 


—juice 1 lemon (1 02.) —1 teaspoon sugar 
club soda, cherry, and orange slice. For free rum 
recipes, write: Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 'T-9, 


666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 19, 


Rum Collins 




















Electricity 
lights the way 


... and commercial banks play a 


big part in illuminating the nation 


Along city streets, down quiet suburban 
lanes and out across the byways that lead to 
distant farms—electricity lights the nation’s 
way. 

And commercial banks contribute. 

With loans and financial services, banks 
help private companies create electricity, 
distribute it and extend power lines to new 
industrial and residential frontiers. 

On the consumer side, bank loans fre- 
quently help wire the home and provide 
ready money to buy electrical appliances in 
1eighborhood stores. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, 
a leading lender to business and industry, 
is proud to be a part of the commercial 
banking system that helps private enter- 


prise keep America strong. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Lx ! i 














Nekoosa 


nursery men 








... lwo typical guardians of our forests 


We're proud of these men. They’re 
timberwolf-tough, but they nurture 
their millions of seedlings along, like 
old buck deer training their fawn. 


From the University of Michigan, 
the U.S. Forestry Service, and hard 
years of logging in Alaska, big Ed 
Henricksen brings to the tens of 
thousands of acres under his com- 
mand a massive skill and a scientific 
dedication to his work in the woods. 
Ed’s assistant, young Pete Steinwand, 
is one of our “bright young men”’ from 
another of the nation’s leading forestry 
schools. He has already spent seven 
years soaking up the Nekoosa tradition 
of “improving the breed”’ of our mdst 
basic material. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., Port Edwards, Wisconsin © Mills ot Port Edwards and Nekooso, Wis, and Potsdam, N. Y. 


Ed and Pete are just two of the 
thousands of specialists who constantly 
strive to maintain the quality of 
Nekoosa Papers. You will find that the 
men in our mills and research labora- 
tories share the same enthusiastic ur- 
gency to keep our papers on top. And 
all of them will proudly tell you: 
“There are no finer papers available to- 
day; tomorrow they will be even better.”’ 


Popers 


e For Every Business Need 


® e For Many Converting Operations 


© For Special Industrial Requirements 
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The Unretired Crusader 


The new professor, refreshed in spirit 
by 30 minutes at the piano and his Bach 
fugues, expertly curbed his dark blue Jag- 
uar outside Mason Hall, on the University 
of Michigan campus. Inside, 20 under- 
graduate journalists had mustered for his 
course on editorial writing. Thus last week. 
after 43 years of newspapering, began a 
new career for Carl E. Lindstrom, 62, re- 
tired executive editor of the Hartford 
Conn. Times (circ. 120,161), and a dis- 
cerning lifelong critic of the U.S. press. 

In this critical sense it was not a new 
career at all, but a postscript to four dec- 


DEaADLINEs: “We are prisoners of the 
newsroom clock. It is crowding us farther 
off the narrow edge of journalism to 
which we cling and into the pit of enter- 
tainment, circulation gimmicks and ad- 
verlising reader notices.” 

Content: “The press as a whole tends 
to neglect people's cultural interests. 
There is too little attention paid to the 
arts, education religion.” 

Tue Free Press: “We have a reason- 
ably free press in this country, but there 
are far too many captive editors who can- 
not even be heard to rattle their chains.” 

EprroriaL Pottcy: “But after all, a 
newspaper is a piece of property, and the 








Joe Clark 


Proressor Cart LiInpstroM AT WorK 





His subject: ''The st 
ades of preaching as well as practicing 
good journalism. For Newspaperman 
Lindstrom, no audience was too small or 
too large—a single Times reporter or 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, of which Lindstrom was long an of- 
ficer. Before such listeners and before 
lecture audiences the country over, he 
took clear and frequent aim at the 
challenges and weaknesses of his own 
profession: 

REPORTING: “A story is not a story 
when you have assembled a group of facts. 
You have to get to the heart of it,” 

Waritinc: “The news writer is an artist. 
In its simplest terms, art is the business 
of selecting for effect—plus skill. The 
writer is the creative manipulator of the 
most plastic, the most resistant, the most 
mercurial and yet the stickiest substance 
known to man—the written word.” 

Epitinc: “What you leave out is al- 
ways much more important than what 
you leave in. A sculptor achieves a work 
of art by what he chips out of the marble; 
if he left the marble merely as he found 
it, what would he accomplish?” 
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kiest substance known to man." 


owner has a right to say what he wants.” 
Son of a Wallace, Mich. Lutheran min- 


ister, Carl Lindstrom aspired to be a con- | 


cert pianist, gave that up as a boy when a 
dislocation permanently stiffened one arm. 
He left Beloit College for economic rea- 
sons, after one year, wandered through 
jobs on small-town papers to the Hartford 
Times in 1917 as a copyreader. A self- 
taught linguist, Lindstrom makes nightly 
entries in diaries in six languages, frequent- 
ly translates news stories into Italian, 
French, German, Spanish or Swedish just 
for the exercise. He reads multilingually 
and voraciously—75 books a year. He 
takes pride in a connoisseur’s cellar of 
fine wines, never misses a Brigitte Bardot 
movie (he has persuaded himself that she 
can act). 

“T feel I have put out about all the 
newspapers there are in me,” said Lind- 
strom, in explanation of his departure, 
three years before formal retirement age, 
from the Times. Some of his associates 
think there were other reasons, Last spring 
he wrote an editorial in the American 
Editor criticizing some publishers in one- 
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SMOKING 
PLEASURE... 
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Humidor pack 
of 20 cigars 


Carton of 200—$3.25 


4. f 
Mild wre cigars 
BLENDED WITH FINE HAVANA 


TREND is a new adventure in deep-down 
smoking satisfaction. It’s a different smoke— 
a smoker’s smoke—100% mild, mellow cigar 
tobaccos clear through, including the uniform 
tobacco wrapper. Richly rewarding—yet you 
need not inhale to enjoy them. Try TREND. 


Free TREND cigar holder with every carton 
Stephano Brothers (Cigar Division), Phila. 7, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS 
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Out-of-town, top-level businessmen always 
stay at the famous Essex House, overlook- 
ing Central Park. They prefer its conven- 
ient location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum, All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned 
Single from $13 © Double from $17. 
Teletype—N. Y. 1-3076. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $28, 
Chicago Office—F Inancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office—LIherly 2-2036, 
Toronto Office—EM pire 6-3313. 


iaS. HIOUSE 
oR on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir. 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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“A 13-ton bulldozer bit my Car! 2s. sorman cieveiens 





4 i’ 
Mr, WL. Cleveland 
Rockville, Conn. 





“Even our Hardware Mutuals man, who’d 
seen all kinds of accidents, had to admit 
mine was unique. Here’s how it happened... 

“I was just heading back to my parked 
auto when I noticed the giant bulldozer 
backing steadily toward my car. I shouted 
too late. The sharp tractor treads had al- 
ready taken a mammoth bite into the side 
of my automobile. 

“The bulldozer collision hazard! I cer- 
tainly wasn’t thinking about that when I 
signed up for our Family Auto Policy. 


“Hardware Mutuals have a reputation 
for fast, fair claims action. And my case, 
unusual or not, was no exception. Just a 
few days after I reported the collision loss 
they sent me my check.” 


Dividend savings, too! 


Bullying bulldozers are few and far between. But 
there are many everyday causes of auto collision 
or upset loss. Solid, certain protection need not be 
expensive. Our policyholders are saving real money 
through dividend returns on collision insurance! 
Why not phone your Hardware Mutuals man now? 


] Insurance for your Auto ...Home... Business 
ar W are utua Ss Stevens Point, Wisconsin « Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY * HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 























How many of these 
advantages does your 
auto insurance offer? 


0 Licensed in every state of the U.S. 


0 Claims service available in every 
county of every state. 


Dividends to cut net cost. 


Automatic renewal—prevents lapse 
of coverage, 

Premium payment plans. 

Reduced premium for second ear. 
Automatic coverage on new cars. 


Protection when you drive friend's 
car. 

Protection for your children when 
they drive other cars. 


Medical expenses for injury in any 
motor vehicle accident. 


Protection for damage or injury by 
hit-and-run or uninsured motorists. 


Emergency road service. 


Reimbursement for transportation 
expenses if your car is stolen 


Your liability protected while others 
are driving. 


Court costs paid regardless of 
liability. 

Payment of attorney's fees. 
Payment of costs of investigation. 
Protection for your children if hit 
by any car. 

Automatic liability protection for 
utility trailers. 

Protection for personal effects 
against fire damage. 


Reduced premiums for cars out of 
use 30 days or more. 


Protection for all members of your 
family —household, 


Weekly income if you're disabled by 
an auto accident. 


Non-assessable policy. 


Full-time insurance specialists to 
plan your needs, 


Payment of bail bond premium. 


Do bo Oo oe 8 fb Bene fF ea oo ee oe obo oR 


No membership fee, 


Contact your nearby representative 
to get the whole story on 


Hardware Mutuals 


Family Allo Potiey 
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newspaper towns for being too much con- 
cerned about profits and too little con- 
cerned about getting out a 
paper. In reply. Frank E. Tripp, board 
chairman of the Gannett Newspapers, 
who was in effect Lindstrom’s top boss, 
wrote a scathing letter to Editor & Pub- 
lisher, attacking the editorial. A shert 
time later Lindstrom, who defends a news- 
paper's make a profit but has 
taken the press’s “almost psy- 
chopathic sensitiveness to criticism,” de- 
cided to accept a standing offer from 
Michigan. There Carl Lindstrom can go 
on preaching the gospel of good journal- 
ism, and to his favorite audience: tomor- 
row’s newsmen. 


good news- 


need to 
note ol 


New Reign in Maine 

Not grand but tidy was the Maine 
publishing empire Guy P. Gannett built. 
They were Guy's five papers.* no mis- 
take; his flinty Republicanism, his bed- 
rock conviction that heavy advertisers 
deserved to make news, were graven into 
every issue. Five years ago. when Gan- 
nett died and the chain passed to his 
daughter. a handsome divorcee of 30 and 
mother of three most old sub- 
scribers reckoned that the reign in Maine 
would never be the same again. 

Jean Gannett Williams’ legacy was 
loaded with liabilities—byt not of the 
financial sort. Her credentials were mea- 
ger: one year’s apprenticeship, one press 
junket through Europe. Buffed to a high 
private-school Masters School 
and Bradford Junior College, she seemed 
miscast in a man’s world of deadlines 
and hot lead. Jean became president, but 
Gannett papers were really managed by 
two survivors of her father’s rule: Gen- 
cral Manager Laurence H. Stubbs and 
Publisher Roger Chilton Williams, son of 
the Ben Ames Williams 
and Jean Gannett Williams’ ex-husband. 
Tongues naturally clacked about that. 

Jean let them clack. -She needed Roger 
Williams’ publishing savvy . while she 
gathered some of her own. And she shared 
his liberal journalistic approach. Old Guy 
would have been shocked at some of the 
changes gradually wrought in his empire. 
Not long after his death, the Gannett 
papers endorsed a Democrat—Edmund 
S. Muskie, running for Governor. Editing 
tightened; no longer was it considered 
when a Portland merchant laid 
fresh bricks over the old store front. The 
papers’ rock-bound horizons expanded: 
one Portland staffer went to India on a 
fellowship. another to France. 

Such radical departures were regarded 


boys, 


gloss at 


late novelist 





news 


with jaundiced disapproval by General 
Manager Stubbs. a Guy Gannett con- 
servative. The breach between Stubbs 


and Roger Williams widened into an open 
feud. didn’t care a hoot about 
improving the paper.” said Jean Gannett 
Williams, who did. Last fall, worn out by 


“Stubbs 








Guy was distant kin to the late Frank Gan 
wit, who ran a bi r chain--currently 20 
papers in four states. Guy's papers: the Port- 
land Press-Heraid, Express and Sunday Telegram, 
the Waterville Sentinel. and the Keanchec Jour- 
nal in Augusta. Combined circulation: 202,638 





J. Milto 

PUBLISHER WILLIAMS 
They are Jean's five papers now. 
refereeing the quarrel. Jean collapsed, 
was hospitalized with pneumonia. A long 


convalescence gave her ample time to 
think. 
Last week, with the assurance of five 


years’ experience—the last two the most 
profitable in history—Jean took charge. 
Out went Publisher Williams and 
eral Manager Stubbs. In as publisher 
and undisputed baroness of the Gannett 


Gen- 





chain: Jean Gannett Williams rhey 
are Jean's five papers now. 
Splitting Up Space 

The new activity in missiles. rockets 


and outer-space vehicles has spawned a 
whole galaxy of new magazines. Last week 
a team of space journalists announced 
that they will try to establish still another 
publishing constellation. Erik Bergaust 
33. editor of Missiles and Rockets (paid 
cire. 23,091), and four of his 
ciates are leaving Wayne Parrish’s Ameri- 
can Aviation Publications to their 
own publishing house. 

Since Parrish started Missiles and Rock- 
ets in 1956 industry sales have risen from 
$1.2 billion a year to an estimated $7 bil- 
lion. Operating on the Wayne Parrish rule 
that each $1 billion industry segment de- 
serves its own publication 


top asso- 


form 


Bergaust de- 
cided that “the business is big enough for 
us all.” This week he will offer a five-day- 
a-week industry newsletter called Space 
Business Daily (cost: $125 a year), Later 
he expects to launch other publications 
in the field of space-age ground support 
electronics and propulsion. 
Norwegian-born Erik Bergaust has had 
a bent for missiles since the age of twelve 
when he blew up his parents’ apartment 
in an Oslo suburb with black powder rock- 
et propellant. After serving in the Nor- 
wegian underground during World War II 
Bergaust in 1946 became aviation editor 
of an Oslo newspaper. He joined Parrish’s 
publications in 1956, quickly won a rep- 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE | 
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DAVID NIVEN 

Starring in Hecht-Hill-Lancaster's 
“Separate Tables” 

and Michael Todd's 

“Around The World In 80 Days” 






















“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” Spendable any- 
where, good until used, prompt refund if 
lost or stolen. Buy them at your BANK, 
at Railway Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges, only a penny a dollar. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS 







This mark identifies the 
world’s most honored cheque |- 
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Heritage furniture is a living tradition in a Cleveland lawyer’s home. 
For their dining room, the family has chosen this new console. Spanish 
Provincial-inspired motifs enhance its sturdy look, and the panelled 
doors conceal spacious drawers for silver and linens. Console from 
the Heritage Mediterranea Collection. 56” wide, 1644” deep, 29” high. 
For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—mail fifty cents to 
Heritage Furniture, Inc., Department T-2, High Point, North Carolina. 


utation for pro-Army bias and for exclu- 
sives on advanced military developments. 

To Publisher Parrish, Bergaust’s resig- 
nation was no surprise. Said Parrish: “Mr. 
Bergaust went into orbit about the time 
of Sputnik I and has only occasionally 
approached the earth since then.” But 


| seasoned industry observers gave the new 


Bergaust venture a good chance to get its 
feet on the ground. 


Code v. Law 


Writer Emmett Watson of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer (circ. 196.955) had 
trouble built into his weekly column. 
While it read like a gossip column, it 
was actually an advertisement paid for 
by ten Seattle restaurants whose names 
Watson dropped among the items. Pos- 
sibly because the column rested on that 
highly dubious journalistic base, Watson 
at times stretched a grin into a guffaw. 


| “Three noted ex-cons are busy about 


town putting together a burglar-alarm 
system,” he wrote one day in 1956. “The 
guy who installs it is an expert—served 
in three state prisons for a total of twelve 
years—for burglary.” 

Seattle’s newly formed A & M Burglary 
Alarm Signaling Device Co. found noth- 
ing in the item to chuckle about. Although 
not named outright, A & M, the only 
such three-man firm in the city, declared 
that it was easily identifiable. A & M 
admitted that one of the trio had two 
felony convictions (not for burglary), 
but the other two had clean records. 
The firm's members filed a $175,000 libel 
suit. 

Last week as the case neared trial, 
crew-cut Emmett Watson. 40, made him- 
self look even worse. He admitted that he 
“dressed up” a story he heard about how 
“an ex-con up for burglary was now in- 
stalling burglar-alarm systems”; he could 
not explain why he wrote about three ex- 
cons instead of one. Ordered in superior 
court to identify the item’s source, Wat- 
son would say only that he got it from 
“a prominent, respected law officer.” He 
claimed no constitutional right, but re- 
fused to give the source’s name because 
to betray a source would amount to “pro- 
fessional suicide.” 

All this was too much for Judge Mal- 
colm E. Douglas. He found Watson in 
contempt of court, and imposed an un- 
usual penalty: he held Watson in default 
in the libel suit—which, in effect, ruled 
him guilty of libel and barred him from 
participating in the trial or the determina- 
tion of damages. Judge Douglas said he 
would determine the damages to be as- 
sessed against Watson following a jury 
trial of the case against the Post-/ntelli- 


| gencer’s publishers (Hearst) and three 


restaurants. 

Summing up, Judge Douglas put the 
issue in a way that made many a news- 
paperman cringe. Said he: “We have here 
a case which is a clash between the code 
of the newspaper fraternity and the law 
of the land as I conceive it to be.” Most 
members of the fraternity could not help 
feeling that the code, at least in this case, 
was spattered by some embarrassing stains. 
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Scoring big with slick ideas 


like the Electronic Secretary answering unit, 
product of Americas second largest telephone system 


Your phone is always “tended” when an Electronic Secretary unit 
is on your “line.” For it answers calls in your absence, and takes 
messages as well! 


Here’s how it works. When your phone rings, a recorded voice informs 
the caller that you are out—and invites him to leave his name, number 
and any information he wishes you to have. 


When you return—or when you phone in—ail calls are repeated to you 
word for word. Result: no more “missed” messages, no more lost 


business, no more worrying about leaving the phone unattended 
any hour of the day or night. 





This is just one of many ways Gen Tel is adding new dimensions to 
telephone communication. We know that, in an America which is 
expanding fast on all fronts, it is imperative to expand both telephone 
service and telephone versatility. 





And we're meeting the challenge by developing new products and 
better methods for bringing more and more people together. 


General Telephone Corporation, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Toolmaker’s Skill is the marvelous science of making things fit. 


Making tools for toolmakers 





Gage Blocks, so important to toolmaker's precision measure- Die Making gets increasingly delicate as the work nears the 
ments, obtain their own close accuracy through the use of finish. Here the toolmaker adds his final touch, using a Norton 
Norton lapping machines. Norton lappers are among industry's tiny grinding wheel preferred because his work must be 
most valuable “fit and finish’’ tools. perfect. 





Touching Up a high speed milling cutter is often done with an Micrometers Themselves are a product of precision manufacture 
India brand oilstone file. Final honing is frequently done with an and precision-prepared abrasives. Here a man is grinding a 
Arkansas oilstone file. Norton and its divisions are the impor- micrometer thread die with a Norton V-face grinding wheel. 
tant sources for both. There are more than 200,000 types of Norton grinding wheels. 


Making better products... 








puts a man on has mettle 


Inventing a tool to make other tools better was the 
work of an unknown prehistoric genius. A nice start! 


Thousands of years later —- here at Norton Company 
— a constant improvement of tools for more efficient 
production is still going on. Bigger, better and more im- 
portant as science opens new vistas. Based on this in- 
vention, toolmaking has become a great industry serving 
all industry. 

Norton abrasives are chief among “‘toolmakers’ tools” 

respected and preferred wherever toolmakers are at 
work, It is this craft of the toolmaker that turns the de- 
signer’s ideas into practical production implements. 


On this page are a few of the many modern ways in 





Precision Finishing to extremely close tolerances is possible on 
this large Norton grinding machine. Precision engineering gave 
it a “feather touch”. Here a machine spindle is being finished 
to an accuracy of plus or minus 1/10 of a thousandth of an inch. 


which Norton helps the man who uses the micrometers. 
Further along — on the production line — Norton abra- 
sives keep the work coming out as it should. This is how 
Norton serves making better products . . . to make 
your products better. 


ABRASIVES 


Around the world and still expanding 


Grinding Wheels Plants Worcester, Maas.; Santa Clara, 
Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil. 


Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Pressure- 
Sensitive Tapes Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil. 


Abrasive Plants Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil. 

Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant — Worcester, Mass. 

Refractories Plant Worcester, Mass. 


Electro-Chemical Plants Chippawa, Ontario; Huntsville, 
Alabama; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec 


Norton Pike Plant Sharpening Stones — Littleton, New 
Hampshire. 


Bauxite Mines Bauxite, Arkansas. 
General offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


to make your products better 

















NOW! ELECTRIC TYPING AT LESS THAN 
STANDARD OFFICE TYPEWRITER PRICE! 





Perfect for accurate billing! 
Solves the secretary problem! 
Easier typing and fewer errors! 


QANTAS 


THE WOR 
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Repeat keys for special jobs! 
Letter-perfect typing results! 
Up to 8 clear, clean carbons! 





Adds prestige to your business 
Truly portable, carries easily! 
a Ideal for perfect duplication! 


AT LAST! POWER TYPING AT A PRICE 
THAT EVERY BUSINESS CAN AFFORD! 


Now — thanks to the Smith-Corona Electric Portable Typewriter — every 
business, large or small, can completely convert to electric typing at a 





considerable saving over standard manual office machines! 

On this newest of Smith-Coronas—anyone, regardless of typing skill or 
experience—can produce clear, letter-perfect typing results. Each and 
every ty ping job has the same uniform, crisp, profe ssional look. 

Compact and convenient, the Smith-Corona Electric Portable gives you 
up to eight clear carbon copies, does a neater, finer all-around typing 


job with far less typing effort! 


Why keep a manual typewriter when low-cost electric typing is here— 





convert to Smith-Corona Electric Portables today! 


NEW LOW PRICE—SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER! 


Smith-Corona ELECTRIC PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





EDUCATION 





The Low Road 


After a lot of parents complained be- 
cause their children were getting failing 
marks, Principal Edwin Anderson of the 
Prosser, Wash. high school made a survey, 
ventured an answer: an educational mix- 
ture too rich in gasoline. His figures: of 
seniors with A or B grades, only 11% own 
cars or have the use of them regularly. 
Among C-grade seniors, 33% have cars, 
and 62% of the C-minus-to-failing sen- 
iors are motorized. Cars owned by jun- 
iors with A or B grades, none; with C 
grades, 31%; and with C-minus-to-failing 
marks, 39%. 

The tabulations, Anderson added, did 
not include youths who had quit school 
to buy gas, parts and polish for their 
jalopies. 


High Math at Hanover 


Grants of a mere $500,000 are no long- 
er unusual—although colleges still receive 
them gratefully—but one made last week 
by the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to 
Dartmouth College is worth noting. The 
gift, which will pay for the mathematics 
half of a building for the mathematics 
and psychology departments, was made 
largely in recognition of the work of one 
32-year-old professor. Says Dartmouth 
President John Sloan Dickey of his 
math department's chairman, Hungarian- 
born John G. Kemeny: “A really great 
teacher; he has the ability to ignite a 
lot of fuel.” 

Impressive Record. Teacher Kemeny, 
wearing an almost academic mustache on 
a face not yet fully professorial, went 
to Dartmouth from Princeton as a full 
professor five years ago. At 27 his rec- 
ord was already impressive; he got his 
bachelor’s degree at Princeton in 1947 
with the highest grades seen there in 
20 years, by 23 had his Ph.D., in spite 
of a year spent with the Army at Los 
Alamos. In 1948-49 he was Albert Ein- 
stein’s chief assistant at the Institute for 
Advanced Study. 

At Dartmouth he began igniting fuel 
directly. He has replaced most members 
of a musty, retirement-age department— 
today 1o out of 13 Dartmouth math 
professors are Kemeny appointees—and 
installed a new curriculum, with strong 
emphasis on such modern mathematical 
fields as topology, abstract algebra and 
probability. Says he: “Mathematics is the 
only subject you can study for 14 years 
without learning anything that’s been 
done since 1800.” A favorite Kemeny 
lecture—which he gives with great success 
to high school students, as well as Dart- 
mouth men—consists of leading his lis- 
teners through the invention of group 
theory, a fundamental branch of modern 
algebra, using only a blank piece of card- 
board for his demonstrations. 

Cornball Humor. In place of a single 
set of courses, progressively drier and 
more abstruse, which sifted the student 
body until one or two math majors were 
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left, Kemeny set up course sequences 
for liberal arts students, engineers and 
mathematicians, created an elite group 
among the math majors. To students in 
the top 10% of each incoming freshman 
class he sends letters asking if they will 
join in a stiff honors course. The survi- 
vors, four years later, have chewed their 
way through enough mathematics to earn 
them a master’s degree at most good 
graduate schools. 

Kemeny has no patience with teachers 
who shirk research. or with scholars who 
scorn the teaching of freshmen. He tries 
to set aside one day a week for research, 


Honson Corroll 


TEACHER KEMENY 
A pi d piper. 


wants his professors to do the same. His 
humor is likely to be cornball, his dem- 
onstrations chatty; “When you get this 
far, if you are a normal human being, 
you get stuck. Now the creative process 
does not consist in sitting down and in 
one evening having all the good ideas 
you are ever going to have. . . ” To his 
students, Kemeny is something of a pi'd 
piper; to his colleagues he is distinctly 
unsettling. Said one recently: “He knows 
the questions to ask to point out the 
difficult facet, and the way he explains 
things, I say to myself, ‘Damn, why 
didn’t I think of that?’” 


How to Be President 


With a begging bowl for his orb of 
office and a football pennant for his 
sceptre, the college president can be a 
figure of fun—although few who have 
held the position have suggested that it 
is fun to be a college president. A veteran 
occupier of learning’s most uneasy chair, 
Harold Stoke, now president of Queens 
College, tells in The American College 
President (Harper; $3.50) what it is 
like to sit there. Stoke’s credentials are 


various: he headed the University of 
New Hampshire from 1944 to 1947, 
then took on the presidency of Louisi- 
ana State University and, until his 
resignation (TimE, Jan. 8, 1951), tried 
without much success to deflate big-time 
athletics, bring in out-of-state pro- 
fessors. Until his appointment last fall 
as president of New York City’s Queens 
College, he did assorted deaning at the 
University of Washington and New York 
University. Some of his observations: 

Alumni. “Most colleges are at their 
wits’ end to find something, aside from 
financial support, which can worthily oc- 
cupy the time and energy of intelligent 
alumni. To put it harshly, the support 
and good will of the alumni may not in 
itself mean much to an institution, but 
its absence can hurt. If there is not an 
apparent, active, or even noisy alumni 
support for a school, that fact will have 
explained to legislators, donors, 
parents and even prospective students.” 

Use of Buildings. “I know many cam- 
puses where a gunshot in the middle of 
the afternoon would not only hit no one; 
there would scarcely be anyone about to 
hear it. One president discovered that 
some 80% of all the classes in the uni- 
versity were held in the forenoon. He said 
it was hardly fair to ask the legislature 
for more buildings, unless the university 
made better use of the ones it had. After 
a year of urging, he succeeded in getting 
the proportion of morning classes reduced 
from 80% to 78%.” 

Big Football. “Reconciling the recruit- 
ment of competent athletes with con- 
ventional scholarship programs is an im- 
possibility; yet it is equally embarrassing 
for a president to admit frankly that his 
college is in the business of entertaining, 
and that in order to be successful it is 
necessary to secure the entertainers.” 

Public Relations. “As a man of cour- 
age, | the president’s| impulse may be to 
say ‘Damn the torpedoes’ and sail straight 
ahead. He may be sure that he will en- 
counter torpedoes, and more likely than 
not, he will get sunk.” 

Professors. “An occupational hazard 
is arrogance. This grows out of the easy 
victories of the classroom, where he works 
with young people who know less than he 
does. He may thus unconsciously come to 
believe that business, politics, and edu- 
cational administration would be much 
better managed if those in charge would 
only apply the same intelligence to their 
work that he uses in his own.” 

Presidents. “More skillfully than most 
men, they can make words do their bid- 
ding—idly filling the time, concealing 
their thoughts, or serving a purpose. An- 
other surprising discovery for the college 
president is to find how little of his time, 
thought and energy goes into education. 
Eventually his preoccupation with ‘house- 
keeping,’ however irritating and deplorable 
it may be to a new president of scholarly 
interests, weans the mind and creates a 
mood of resignation. Soon he finds his 
colleagues making references to books he 
has not read.” The average term for a 
college president, says Stoke, is four years. 
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. . yretty boy with delicate wrists and a or on the scaffold. A minute error car 
Rebel Against Rebellion se y y ith delicate l yr or 1€ scl ninut erro an 


wing in his gait. be heartbreaking. a recent scale model 
Back in the 1930s, Thomas Hart Ben- t 69, Artist Benton is still cock Benton had painted a birch-bark canoe 






































ton boasted that his pictures—like those still thumbs down e being set on the ground by a group of 
of his fellow Midwesterners Grant Wood impressionists, and still puts 1 fero- ’ People looking at it would ask 
and John Steuart Curry—were “‘illustra- cious ¢ s work in his Kansas City (Mo. ) right off it kind of damn fool Indi- 
tive, storytelling and popular in content studio in a converted stable. Because of ans would be dragging a birch-bark canoe f 
or so intended. Cocky hot-t npe red and an aller he has switched from egg yolk across rocky ground. That changed the 
ur Tom Benton ta loud and once his favorite medium, to acrylic resin mural’s entire design and set me back 
stood proud, and his fame was solid. But because ificial light bothers his failing weeks. I had to do the model all over 
as a new generation’s vibrant distortions eyes, he paints only in daylight, often again. } 
and vivid abstractions t gured the keeps his evenings illuminated with just t week Missouri-born Artist Benton 
U.S. art world, museum ectors began a log fire. w meticulously documenting each pro- 
to shuffle his canvases into cellar crypts Rocky Ground. For each work he jected detail for two new murals for two 
and his name vanished from the critics spends months in research, more individualistic patrons who know their 
scripts. Benton did not help his cause n building up a mathematically own minds: ex-President Harry Truman 
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something qu different from the passivity of but rightly emphasized in Chicago’s show. Gauguin’s Here 
a Parisian cocotte omething very different! We Love evokes that shadowland beneath the waterfall from 
which no traveler returns unchanged. His picture of a night- 
S° wrote a French stockbroker named Paul Gauguin, who time bonfire conference is ominous with invisible evil (see 
left his wife and secure career and went in search of the below). Gauguin could create natural atmospheres with col- 
very place of love. He found it with the Maoris of Tahiti ors, and could create supernatural ones with ink alone. 
and many of his pictures, such as the woodcut opposite Paul Gauguin ended his career on the Paris Bourse in 
attest the artistic success of his quest. But it was a thera- 1883, at the age of 35. His death two decades later, in the 
peutic disaster to himself; he died in the islands, of syphilis cerulean and blood-red land and seascape of the South 
malnutrition and a failing heart. Last week some 200 of his Pacific, was watched over by honey-colored friends. Once 
works, including 75 of his prints, went on show at the Art when a Tahitian man named Totefa respectfully to!d him 
Institute of Chicago. The exhibition, which will move to that he “could do things which other men were incapable of 
Manhattan's Metropolitan Museum of Art in April, helps doing,” Gauguin rushed to his diary and wrote: “I believe 
make the great romantic a classic. Totefa is the first human being in the world who used such 
Gauguin’s paintings are universally admired for the col- words toward me. It was the language of a savage or of a 
ors of a world sun-filled and yet without glare, various and child, for one must be either one of these—must one not?— 
yet disciplined like the rainbow. His woodcuts—generally to imagine that an artist might be a useful human being.” 
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PAUL GAUGUIN’S “THE EVIL ONE SPEAKS” 
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This announcement és nol an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an 
offer to buy securities. 


New Issue February 11, 1959 


550,000 Shares 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Second Preferred Stock, 442% Convertible Series 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 





















Each share convertible into Common Stock at $75 per share, subject to 
the Company's right of redemption 














Price $100 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of issuance 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned 
(whe are among the underwriters named in the prospectus) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws 





Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Reynolds & Co., Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Cavuntion White, Weld & Co. 
Drexel & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Lee Higginson Corporation Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. _F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L.F, Rothschild & Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


F.S. Smithers & Co. Wertheim & Co. 
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++-demands a good plan. Need he Ip? 
Get page after page of basic facts and 
pointers in INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
Consult this book—free—at your public 
library, many banks, Write, we'll direct 
you. Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., De pt. 
T-6, 41 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Truman Library in Independence, and 
New York’s Robert Moses, who wants a 
smaller ($21,000) piece for the New York 
State Power Authority administration 
building in Niagara Falls. 

“I didn’t want to do any more murals,” 
says Benton. “Painting a mural is a lot 
of moving and climbing around all over 
the thing. It’s just too damned much 


| work. But the Truman thing seemed so 


important, and then they all wanted me 


| to do the second.” A good mural, Benton 


feels, “must have a world of depth into 
which you can move. That kind of art 
is at a low ebb. Ages ago, artists were in 
demand to make images of a people's 
God. The artist was a necessity, even 
though he might have been a slave. His 




















Tuomas Hart BENTON 
He still stands proud. 


work status was high, but his social status 
was low. Today the artist has a higher 
social status, but fewer jobs.” 

Big Talk. A longtime foe of esthetes, 
Benton insists that “dough is the only 
thing that really inspires an artist—I 
guess because artists never have much of 
it.” Clad in loafers, blue jeans and an 
open-neck flannel shirt, he labors a stren- 
uous eight-hour day seven days a week, 
allows only his black-and-silver German 
shepherd in his studio because “he never 
criticizes what I am doing.” All the other 
distractions, including pipes, of which he 
has more than 100 models, are taboo dur- 
ing work hours. Instead, he chews tobacco. 

The work day over, Benton still has 
bounce to spare. He easily handles four 
bourbon highballs before dinner, invites 
all his friends to join him. “I like to 
get drunk,” he says, “and talk big.” 

By the time his 7oth birthday rolls 
around in April, Benton expects to be 
attacking the wall of the Truman Library. 
Says he: “I am going to take all the 
time I can get to finish these, so I won't 
fall on my face. But I'll deliver them, 
all right.” 
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DURA-DOT —TOUGH, RUBBERY PLASTIC DOTS, FUSED TO COTTON FABRIC FOR SPECIAL 
WEARABILITY ... A NEW AND IMAGINATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


BEMIS...where flexible 
packaging ideas are born 








the Bank that knows California 


KEEPING THE MACHINES humming in twenty-four thousan¢ 
plants and factories throughout California takes man power, 
brain power, and dollar power 

From aluminum to apparel, from movies to missiles, Bank 
of America dollar power is a major aid to California's indus 
trial growth—a growth that has more than doubled the state's 


manufactured product in the past ten years 





Through over 600 branches on-the spot in 350 California 
communities, Bank of America serves industry on every level 

from apital for plant expansion to banking facilities for 
plant personnel 


Whatever you 


serve you in the nation's fastest growing market. A call or 


business, Bank of America is geared to 


letter can put the wheels in motion! 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20, LOS ANGELES 54 
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Which Way to the Airport? 


That deepening problem of modern 
times—giant airliners swooping in on air- 
ports thick with ever-increasing traffic— 
sat like a brooding presence last week at 
the meeting of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization at Montreal. The 
conference’s purpose: to select a common 
system of worldwide air navigation. 

The problem should be purely techni- 
cal. But commercial competition and na- 
tionalistic pride confuse the issue. The 
British press has been loud in defense of 
the British Decca navigation system. 
Cried the Daily Express: “The Ameri- 
cans are pushing their own system, ac- 
knowledged to be less effective, but with 
big dollar investments behind it.’’ Though 
the U.S. press has paid little attention, 
U.S. Government and commercial agen- 
cies are propagandizing vigorously in fa- 
vor of the U.S. navigation system 
VOR/DMET. 

Bearing & Distance. VOR/DMET 
and Decca are radically different. 
VOR/DMET* gives the distance and di- 
rection from each of many individual sta- 
tions. The navigator can tune to the fre- 
quency of a VOR/DMET station and see 
his compass bearing from that station 
appear in degrees on a dial. Then he sends 
a signal to the station, which replies by 
telling him his distance from it in nauti- 
cal miles. By plotting the bearing and 
measuring off this distance on his chart, 
he can pinpoint his airplane’s position 
and set his course accordingly. 

So far, comparatively few airplanes or 
stations have the full distance-measuring 
equipment. But a navigator or pilot can 
get a fix by tuning in two stations and 
getting his bearing from each. His posi- 
tion is the point where the two bearing 
lines cross on the chart. VOR/DMET 
uses very high frequency radio waves, 
which are seldom bothered by static from 
thunderstorms. Disadvantage is that high 
frequency waves are line-of-sight (like 
those used for TV), and therefore stop 
at the horizon. Airplanes flying above 
20,000 ft. can detect them 200 miles 
away. But for low-flying airplanes and 
helicopters, their range may be only a 
few miles, hence the need for many sta- 
tions ina VOR/DMET system. 

Master & Slaves. Decca, developed 
mostly in Britain (but invented by Wil- 
liam O’Brien, a U.S. engineer), is a “hy- 
perbolic” system that uses groups of four 
stations. One of them is a master, the 
others “‘slaves” arranged around it 60-100 
miles apart. The Decca receiver is set to 
receive the waves of all three slave sta- 
tions, and measure the microseconds of 
time they take to reach it. When the 
waves from two stations arrive at the 
same time, the airplane must be at the 
same distance from both stations. 


* The letters mean Very high frequency Omni- 
Range/ Distance Measuring Equipment compati- 
ble with Tacan, the U.S. military control system. 
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A line can be drawn on a chart to show 
all such positions, other lines to show 
places at unequal distances (half as far, 
0.8 as far, etc.). The receiver simultane- 
ously measures the distance from the third 
slave station, and this information gener- 
ates other theoretical lines on the chart. 
If the airplane is on two lines of dif- 


fines 


flight log plots 
course automatically 


OMET GIVES DISTANCE 
TIME Diagram by J Donovan 


VOR GIVES BEARING 





ferent sets, it must be at their point of 
intersection. 

Moving Chart. No human navigator 
should be expected to make these com- 
parisons himself, so the Decca system 
uses a computer that does it for him. A 
chart of the area being traversed unrolls 
slowly, its speed controlled by the forward 
motion of the airplane, as measured by 
the Decca signals. At the same time a pen, 
also controlled by the signals, draws a 
line on the moving chart. The point of 
the pen represents the airplane’s posi- 
tion, and the line shows its course across 
the terrain represented by the chart. Thus, 
Decca argues, the pilot can see at a glance 
where he is and where he has been. 

Decca uses rather long radio waves, 
which, though sometimes subject to inter- 
ference static, have a longer range than 
the very high frequency waves of the U.S. 
system. Therefore, Decca can be used 
over its full range (more than 200 miles) 





by helicopters buzzing at treetop level. It is 
also more fine-grained than VOR/DMET, 
giving the airplane’s position within nar- 
rower limits (e.g., it can show which run- 
way a plane is landing on). With the addi- 
tion of another receiver, the Decca plotter 
can be hooked into Dectra, a long- 
distance system that has a range of more 
than 1,000 miles and is used to guide 
British airliners across the North Atlantic. 

The official British position is that Dec- 
ca, which covers most of Western Europe 
and Eastern Canada, should be used in 
places where traffic is heavy, and busy 
airports are close together. A demonstra- 
tion system has been set up in the New 
York area, but it is not official for U.S. 
planes. 

The U.S. argues that VOR/DMET al- 
ready handles the heavy U.S. air traffic 
very well, and that planned improvements 
will make it even better. VOR stations 
are in use in most of the non-Soviet world, 
and more than 60,000 civilian aircraft are 
equipped to navigate by them—though, 
as yet, only a handful also have DMET. 
U.S. experts are urging at Montreal that 
VOR/DMET be made the recognized 
worldwide system, even if Decca gets a 
limited assignment for guiding helicopters 
and low-flying airplanes. 


° 
Ocean Frontier 

The human species seems headed for 
space, where the practical pickings are few 
and exceedingly hard to pick. Much more 
profitable, many scientists believe, would 
be a vigorous attack on the earth’s own 
oceans. They cover more than two-thirds 
of the planet’s surface, contain the bulk of 
its life. But most of their dark bottoms 
and middle depths are not so well known 
as the visible surface of the moon. 

This week a committee appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences and 
headed by Geochemist Harrison Brown 
of Caltech sketched out a ten-year pro- 
gram for unlocking the ocean treasure 
house, which may contain as much of 
value to man as the earth’s land. As the 
planet becomes more thickly populated, 
whole nations may get the bulk of their 
food from the fertile sea, as well as min- 
erals and fuel in vast abundance. A quick 
and valuable byproduct of oceanography 
will be improved knowledge of the condi- 
tions governing submarine warfare. The 
committee did not mention, but was well 
aware, that Russia is pushing oceanog- 
raphy vigorously, has an estimated 14 
large oceanographic research ships, while 
the U.S. has only half a dozen that are at 
all comparable. 

The committee recommended a_pro- 
gram of financial aid to universities to 
enable them to set up oceanographic de- 
partments, fellowships for research stu- 
dents, the construction of a vast array of 
research equipment ranging from special 
laboratory ships to stable floating research 
platforms. Cost: $58,360,000 in 1960, 
$651,410,000 over the next ten years. 

Some specific projects: 

@ Hard-shelled submarines that can oper- 
ate down to the bottom of the ocean, 
learning much more by direct observation 
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than can be learned by the instruments of 
surface ships. 

@ Development of high seas engineering 
techniques and equipment for sampling 
the ocean bottom and drilling deep holes 
in it. It has been known for years that 


| rich deposits of manganese, nickel and co- 


balt cover much of the ocean bottom. 

@ A study of the possibilities of fertiliz- 
ing the ocean surface water, so that more 
marine life can grow in it. 

g Projects to transplant useful organisms, 
e.g., U.S. oysters or lobsters, from one part 
of the ocean to another. 

@ An elaborate system of drifting and 
anchored buoys that will report automat- 
ically and do for the ocean what weather 
observation stations do for the atmos- 
phere over the land. 


Secret of Growth 


One of science’s deepest mysteries is 
what makes living creatures grow and 
what makes most of them stop growing as 
they reach maturity. In Nature, Professor 
Carroll M. Williams of Harvard describes 
research that may cast light on this basic 
mystery. He has extracted from mamma- 
lian tissues a “golden oil” that, injected 
into a caterpillar, stops its development 
and prevents its transformation into a 
butterfly. 

Biologists guessed a generation ago that 
the metamorphosis of insects (changing 


| from larvae to pupae and from pupae to 


adults) is probably controlled by a chem- 
ical hormone. Three years ago Dr. Wil- 
liams extracted an oil from the abdomens 
of silkworm moths, injected it into silk- 
worm pupae. It stopped their normal de- 
velopment. The pupae never became adult 
moths, instead developed into a second 
kind of pupa. Smaller doses brought forth 
monstrosities with mingled patches of 
adult and juvenile tissue. Williams con- 
cluded that the oil contained a “juvenile 
hormone.” 

After Williams’ discovery, other biolo- 
gists ransacked nature looking for the 
presence of the juvenile hormone in other 
species. Last year Drs. Lawrence I. Gil- 
bert and Howard A. Schneiderman of 
Cornell. University extracted a substance 
from the cortex of the adrenal glands of 
cattle. They found it had the same effect 
on silkworm pupae as the moth hormone. 
For the first time a hormone extracted 
from vertebrates was shown to influence 
the growth of invertebrate insects. 

Pursuing the search, Physiologist Wil- 
liams found a substance apparently iden- 
tical with the juvenile hormone in nearly 
every animal material from tenderloin 
steak to the human placenta. The richest 
source in any mammal seems to be the 
thymus gland, which is believed to control 
growth. Significantly, Williams found no 
trace of his golden oil in any vegetable. 

The juvenile hormone may prove to be 
a substance that controls growth in mam- 
mals as well as insects. But so far Dr. 
Williams has not isolated the pure hor- 
mone or determined its chemical charac- 
ter, points out that its presence in mam- 
malian tissues may be only a biochemical 





| curiosity. 





MILESTONES 


Married. George Sanders, 52, suave 
Hollywood heavy; and Benita Hume Col- 
man, 52, actress, widow of Actor Ronald 
Colman; both for the third time (his 
second was Cinemagyar Zsa Zsa Gabor); 
in Madrid, where he is on location for 
Solomon and Sheba. Benita is a British 
subject. Sanders, born of British parents 
in St. Petersburg, Russia, will give up his 
U.S. citizenship. 





Died. Marshall Teague, 37, auto racer, 
A.A.A. national stock car champion in 
1952 and 1954; in the 500-yd. rolling 
crash of a new Sumar Streamliner; during 
a test run on the new speed track at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Died. John Whorf, 56, watercolorist 
who had what one critic called a ‘‘breath- 
taking skill in depicting reality”; of a 
heart attack; on Cape Cod, Mass. 


Died. George Antheil, 58, U.S. com- 
poser; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. 
In the ‘20s, George Antheil of Trenton, 
N.J. became America's Bad Boy of Music 
(the title of his 1945 autobiography) 
when he wrote Ballet Mécanique “to warn 
the age . . . of the simultaneous beauty 
and danger of its own unconscious mech- 
anistic philosophy,” scored it for eight 
pianos and a player piano, bass drums, 
xylophones, rattles, whistles, electric bells 
and an airplane propeller. This made him 
a special favorite of Paris intellectuals, 
where he knew Ezra Pound, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, Gertrude Stein, and Mrs. James 
Joyce, who—Antheil remembered—was 
always asking her husband, “why he didn’t 
write sensible books . . . why he didn’t 
become a banker . . . why he got egg on 
the bedspread.” Back in the U.S. in the 
"30s, he wrote film scores (for Ben Hecht, 
Cecil B. DeMille), abruptly stopped writ- 
ing music altogether, later explained: “I 
felt that I was wrong or the world was 
wrong, and I decided to find out.” The 
process of discovery was oblique. Widely 
able, he wrote articles for Esquire on en- 
docrinology, a daily advice-to-the-lovelorn 
column for the Chicago Sun Syndicate, a 
book in 1940 on international strategy 
(The Shape of the War to Come). Witha 
conviction that modern music was “intel- 
lectualized” and “quibbling,”” he returned 
to composition with fresh regard for the 
romantic and heroic, turned out operas 
and symphonies that won him a more 
solid reputation behind the avant-garde. 


Died. Warren (“Baby”) Dodds, 64, 
New Orleans—born jazz drummer, one of 
the greats in the history of jazz; of a 
heart attack; in Chicago. 


Died. Wallace Irwin, 83, popular hu- 
morist of a generation ago, syndicated 
newspaper columnist and magazine writer, 
creator of Hashimura Togo and his Let- 
ters of a Japanese Schoolboy, light versi- 
fier (The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum), 
novelist (Seed of the Sun, Lew Tyler's 
Wives); in Southern Pines, N.C. 
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Famous face 


Although he posed for less than 
two dozen painters, hundreds 
of portraits of Washington were 
made in his lifetime. In LiFe 
this week you'll see examples of 
this boom in Washingtonia, plus 
reproduction, in color, of a re- 
cently discovered painting. 


























The business of crime 


U.S. crime, numerous investi- 
gations have shown, is a high- 


ly complex business. In LIFE’s 
absorbing who’s who among 
hoods this week you'll learn 


how crime is organized, see pic- 
tures of people and places in- 
volved in the big-time rackets. 








Democratic sweepstakes 


The Democrats are off and run- 
ning in the race for the 1960 

e presidential nomination. In an 
informative, behind-the-scenes 
article the current issue of Lire = 
examines the chances of some "| 


of the “‘hopefuls,”’ tells you who *~ 
is ahead and the reasons why. ”~ 














Bolshoi ballet 


Moscow's justly-famed Bolshoi 
ballet, scheduled to visit the 


U.S. this spring, is the Soviet 
Union's cultural showpiece. In 
10 spectacular color pages Lire 


shows you the troupe in action, 
including its world-renowned 
49-year-old prima ballerina. 
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There’s a new kind of airplane ahead 
for America’s new generation of pilots 


Gramp raced through the skies at nearly 100 miles 
an hour. He flew his fabric-covered biplane by the 
seat of his pants and the wind in his face. 

Some twenty years later, his son flew a P-51 Mus- 
tang at better than 400 mph...later on flew a Sabre 
Jet that approached the speed of sound. There were 
more dials to watch, more controls to work, till he 
wondered if airplane designers hadn’t reached the 
limit of human capacity. 

Today’s Air Force pilots can look forward to pilot- 
ing a newkind of airplane. It will fly more than 2,000 
miles an hour...carry an electronic crew to navi- 
gate, find targets, fire weapons, evade attack. Most 
significantly, its pilot will have as much time as 
Gramp did to do what man does best: make decisions. 

For though machines can see farther, figure 
faster, and react quicker than men, they cannot cope 
with the unexpected—nor can they be recalled or 
redirected. That is why America needs the judgment 
of men as well as the automatic deadliness of mis- 
siles. Her deterrent power will always depend on 
building the most advanced manned and unmanned 
weapon systems—and keeping them ready for action. 
Three times the speed of sound 

North American is now at work on two Mach 3 
airplanes for tomorrow's Air Force—the B-70 
bomber for the Strategic Air Command and the 
F-108 interceptor for the Air Defense Command. 

The B-70 will skirt the edge of Space to any target 


on earth— flying every mile of the way at more than 
2000 mph. It will carry the most advanced weapons, 
including missiles it can launch hundreds of miles 
from ground defenses or primary targets—plus 
countermeasures against enemy attack. 

The F-108 will be able to detect and identify in- 
coming airborne weapons—manned or unmanned— 
over 1000 miles from our shores...and destroy them. 

These manned weapon systems will give true 
depth and flexibility to our nation’s deterrent power. 


Mobilizing America’s best for the job 

North American, as weapon system manager for 
the B-70 and F-108, has been charged with complete 
scientific, engineering, and administrative respon- 
sibility. To enlist the best brains and specialized 
skills of American industry, North American has 
divided each airplane into major subsystems, which 
are being awarded to the contractors best qualified 
to handle them. 

Though these projects are among the most impor- 
tant ever entrusted to one company, North Ameri- 
can’s knack for turning revolutionary concepts into 
revolutionary airplanes is a matter of record. Time 
and again, North American’s designers and engi- 
neers have exceeded expected performance—yet 
made the new airplane practical to build, fly, main- 
tain. This sure hand—result of building more air- 
craft than any other company in the world—has 
created more air power for fewer tax dollars. 


THESE FAMOUS AIRPLANES WERE READY WHEN AMERICA NEEDED THEM 
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Supersonic F-100 Super 
Sabre — mainstay of 
the Free World's 
fighter strength. 


Hypersonic X-15—soon to 
carry the first American 
to the fringes of space. 


Subsonic P-51 Mustang 
—did valiant service in 
World War Il. 


Transonic F-86 Sabre Jet 
— drove the MiGs from 
the skies of Korea. 


Supersonic A3J Vigilante— 
today’s most versatile 
attack weapon system. 
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Spread out is everything that's organized inside his new Clutter-Proof Desk 


“clean desk” man shows all 


: tors, letter files, card trays, 
New desk a marvel of in-drawer organization. : forms shelves and work tools 


Clears desk top for freedom to work. SE eS © 2) oven BUN 
en drawer wastebasket and an 


in-drawer telephone. 








Today with the high cost of 


Yes, all those things spread on the floor actually office workers and office space cutting net profits, 
have a specific place inside the new Shaw-Walker these time-saving, space-saving Shaw-Walker 
Clutter-Proof Desk. Clutter-Proof desks are really a must. 

And everything is organized for quick finding. See them at one of our 17 branches or 470 dealers. 
Desk top working space, a catch all on other desks, There are 58 beautiful color combinations. Or write 
is actually doubled with this desk. for our new 252-page Office Guide. Shaw-Walker, 

There are in-drawer letter baskets, work separa- Muskegon 18, Michigan. 
pees 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
_ 
Muskegon 18, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Prices: Steady 


Despite the talk of inflation, U.S. prices 
are remarkably steady. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wholesale-price index last 
week stood at 119.4% of the 1947-49 
average, a shade above the December 
level and only a fraction above a year ago. 
Several major raw materials even regis- 
tered sharp decreases. Lead was marked 
down from 12¢ to 114¢ per Ib. when the 
metal piled up despite import quotas. Be- 
cause of a worldwide glut in oil, British 
Petroleum Co. lopped 18¢ per bbl. off the 
price of Mideast oil. Creole Petroleum 
cut 5¢ to 15¢ off the price of Venezuelan 
oil, and in the U Gulf and Ohio Oil 
dropped their buying price for crude oil 
by 7¢ per bbl. 

Such cuts reflect the continuing abun- 
dance of most raw materials, which is the 
economy’s best guarantee against a recur- 
rence of inflation. Other signs of economic 
health last week: 

Steel output jumped to about 2.363.000 
tons, up from 2,288,000 the week before. 
If the rise continues at this rate, the in- 
dustry this week will bump against the 
alltime high of 2,525,000 tons, poured in 
the week of Dec. 17, 1956. Then the in- 
dustry was operating under a strain at 
102.6% of capacity. Now it is breezing 
along at 83.5% of 1959's greatly expanded 
capacity. 

G Auto output increased to 115.770 cars, 
up 1,488 from the week before, and 14% 
ahead of last year. Chrysler, which was 
hard hit by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
strike, expects to step up production with 
glass from other sources. If the strike is 
settled this week, as expected, Chrysler 
plans to go back into full production al- 
most immediately. 

@ Nationwide department store sales for 
the first week in February soared 9% 
over the comparable week of 1958. For 
January, the Commerce Department esti- 
mated total U.S. retail sales at $16,340,- 
000,000, up more than $1 billion from 
January 1958. 

Unemployment remained the economy's 
weak spot. In January the number of 
jobless rose 616,000 to 4,724,000, the 
highest for the month since before World 
War II. But the increase was only about 
half the seasonal increase in jobless of 
January 1958. 











The Hungry Consumer 

The brightest earnings news last week 
came from companies that sell directly 
to the U.S. consumer. Jewel Tea profits 
were up 12% to $7,800,000 in 1958, S. S. 
Kresge up 4% to $13.8 million, Kroger 
up 5% to a record $21.6 million. Retail- 
ers across the U.S. were setting an even 
faster pace in 1959. Compared with Jan- 
uary 1958, last month’s sales were up 
7-2% for Lerner Stores, 7.8% for Na- 
tional Shirt Shops, 11.5% for S. H. Kress, 
17% for Franklin Stores, 18.2% for Peo- 
ples Drug Stores. 
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UTILITIES 


Voices Across the Land 

(See Cover) 

Night and day I keep singing—humming 
and thrumming: 

It is love and war and mone; it is the fight- 
ing and the tears, the work and want, 

Death and laughter of men and women pass- 
ing through me, carrier of your speech, 

In the rain and the wet dripping, in the dawn 
and the shine drying, 

A copper wire. 

—Carl Sandburg, Under a Tele phone Pole 





Screwdriver and splicing knife hanging 
from his belt, the telephone man keeps 
history's happiest invention humming 


from coast to coast. He watches over 265 
million miles of wire, waging war against 





TELEPHONE MAN At WorK AFTER St. Lours Tornapo 


old lady in Washington, D.C. asked the 
repairman to run the new telephone wire 
through her parakeet’s cage so that he 
“would have something interesting to 
perch on” (refused). A Chicago woman 
insisted on having her wall telephone four 
inches from the floor so.that she would be 
forced to exercise while bending to answer 
it (granted). One telephone man was 
called to a Chicago hotel to repair a badly 
frayed cord, discovered the cause of the 
trouble as he was leaving: sitting in the 
bathtub was a pet lion. 

Phthisic on the Farm. The telephone 
has done more than diplomats, clergymen 
or scientists to knit the world together. 
Taken for granted by kings and butchers 
alike, it is an indispensable companion 


Also corn pickers, parakeets, and housewives in negligees. 


storm, disaster and pesky animals that 
chew up or nest in his equipment. He 
hoists his lines over mountains with heli- 
copters, shoots them across canyons with 
bow and arrow, strings them through dark 
conduits far beneath great cities. To every 
home and office, he gains ready entrance, 
exuding courtesy and helpfulness. 

He must deal with subscribers who blow 
apart their telephone lines by firing shot- 
guns out the window (148 such cases in 
Chicago last New Year's Eve), with farm- 
ers who harvest the lines with their crops 
(corn-picking time is a nightmare for re- 
pairmen ), with homeowners who are jeal- 
ous of their picture-window view (‘They 
come at me like a bear,” says one fore- 
man, “if they don’t like where I put a 
pole”). He must also be ready for the 
occasional lonely housewife who meets 
him in a negligee. Rule of thumb: get out, 
and come back when hubby is home. 

He must learn to expect anything. An 


that serves without favor or prejudice. It 
has reached into every civilized corner of 
the world—and often brought civilization 
with it. From its wires spring the words 
of history in the making, the chatter of 
daily life. English Novelist Arnold 
Bennett called it “the proudest and the 
most poetical achievement of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

In the U.S., the telephone man has in- 
stalled 66,600,000 phones, more than half 
of the 117,800,000 in the world. Each day 
in the U.S., 245 million telephone conver- 
sations hum over the wires, more than 
soo calls a year for every person. At any 
second of the business day, more than 
2,000,000 people are talking on U.S. 
phones. What do they talk about? 

@ In Sharon Springs, N.Y. Attorney Jo- 
seph P. Leary, stalled in a snowstorm 50 
miles from court, argued his client’s case 
to the judge by telephone—and won. 

@ In Nevada, Mo. Louise Phillips, 17, 
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FINANCIER IN PooL* 


and J. P. Ashley, 20, a coast guardsman 
stationed in Hawaii, were married in a 
transpacific telephone ceremony heard 
over a church loudspeaker by 125 wed- 
ding guests. 
@ In Portland, Ore. Ross Mudge, 40, al- 
most completely paralyzed by polio, 
whiles away his time on a special tele- 
phone which he dials with a foot pedal. 
Thousands of other invalids earn their 
living, attend school or chat with friends 
on a variety of specially designed phones. 
@ In Herman, Neb. the three operators of 
the tiny Herman Telephone Co. (386 sub- 
scribers) spent much of the day answer- 
ing such questions as: “Who's got a good 
price on eggs today?” “How far is it to 
the Smith farm?” and “How do you spell 
phthisic?” 
@ In his private plane between Chicago 
and Milwaukee, a Chicago businessman 
took a business call from a customer in 
Buenos Aires, joining thousands of fast- 
moving businessmen who have had phones 
installed in autos, boats, even duck blinds. 
Changing Ears. Without the telephone, 
the nation’s business and pleasure would 
come to a virtual standstill. In Washing- 
ton, the world’s talkingest city (70 tele- 


phones per 100 persons v. New York 
City’s 53.8), President Eisenhower can 
have instant contact with any Cabinet 


member via a black and gold phone on his 
desk. In the Pentagon the world’s largest 
switchboard handles 270,000 calls a day 
from more than 50,000 telephones. Two 
telephones (a red one connecting with 
U.S. bases, a black one with overseas 
bases) at Strategic Air Command head- 
quarters would flash the first orders to 
U.S. bombers to answer an enemy attack. 

Millions of Americans pick up the tele- 
phone to get the weather or the correct 
time, shopping news, stock market quo- 
tations, recorded prayers, bird watchers’ 
bulletins, and even (in Boston) advice to 
those contemplating suicide. Teen-agers 
could hardly live without the telephone 
—and many parents can hardly live with 
it. Twisted into every position—so long as 
it is uncomfortable—teen-agers keep the 


* Floyd Odlum, at his California home, 
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PUSHBUTTON PHONE 





busy signals going with deathless conver- 
sation: “What ya doin? Yeah. I saw him 
today. Yeah. I think he likes me. Wait’ll 
I change ears. Whaat? Hold on till I get 
a glass of milk.” 

Echoing the life and times of the na- 
tion, the ring of the telephone resounds 
through U.S. literature, theater, movies. 
It evokes laughs ( Bells Are Ringing) from 
the plight of an answering-service opera- 
tor who falls in love with a client, horror 
(Dial “M” for Murder) from a homicidal 
husband's attempt to lure his wife into an 
assassin’s hands with a telephone ring, 
frustration (Menotti’s The Telephone) 
from the dilemma of a lover whose girl 
constantly interrupts his proposal to an- 
swer the phone—until he rushes to a 
phone booth to propose. 

12 Million Emergencies. Telephone 
lore is rich with the stories of heroic men 
and women who have used the telephone 
to save the lives of others in answering 
12 million emergency calls every year. In 
1908 Operator Sally Rooke stayed at her 
switchboard to warn the people of Fol- 
som, N.Mex. of a flash flood until she her- 
self was swept to death by the waters. 
A Chicago couple who reached a phone 
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A.Y.O 
BROKER ON WALL STREET 


wen—Life 


just before being overcome by leaking gas 
gave the operator who summoned help an 
oft-voiced tribute: “We wish to thank 
you for saving our lives.” 

Not all calls end so happily. Infants 
have died because gabby neighbors would 
not get off the party line—and many a 
barn has burned down for that 
Twenty-four states now have laws requir- 
ing party-liners to surrender the phone 
immediately when the caller announces an 
emergency. Once, when a New York City 
policeman called to report a fire, the oper- 
ator asked his number. The policeman 
could not find the number in the dark. 
While trapped tenants screamed for help, 
the operator's only answer to his plea was, 
over and over: “What number are you 
calling from, please?" She delayed the fire 
equipment for a vital ten minutes. 

Widows’ Stock. For most Americans, 
the telephone is synonymous with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., the 
colossus that embraces 20 regional tele- 
phone companies in a nationwide Bell 
System. So thoroughly has the telephone 
blanketed U.S. life that A. T. & T.’s stock 
is the world’s famous and most 
widely held, owned by so many people 
(1,619,397) that more than 15,000 are 
named Smith. It is fondly known as “the 
widows’ and orphans’ stock’ and “the 
stock that acts like a bond” because 
A. T. & T. has not missed a dividend in 
78 years. Since 1922 it has faithfully paid 
a $9 annual dividend even in years when 
its per-share earnings did not equal $o. 

Today, Wall Street is sitting up and 
taking notice of A. T. & T. as never be- 
fore. A. T. & T. stock has stopped acting 
like a bond, taken to soaring like a growth 
stock ever since the company announced 
a three-for-one stock split, first in its his- 
tory, and a 10% rise in dividends. Con- 
vinced that the split is just the first of a 
series of moves to raise earnings, buyers 
have sent the stock up 354 points—to 


3 


reason. 





most 
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TEEN-AGER ON THE LINE 


2374 since the split announcement. By its 
move, A. T. & T. hopes to make it easier 
to raise cash in the future to make the 
world’s biggest company even bigger. 
The biggest U.S. private enterprise, in- 
cluding its Bell System satellites, has $19,- 
493.951,000 in assets (more than General 
Motors and Standard Oil Co.—N.J.—com- 
bined) and 725,000 employees operates 
54,684,342 telephones, more than 80% of 
the nation’s total. The U.S. watches most 
of its TV shows over Bell's television 
coaxial-cable network, which reaches 610 
stations in 403 cities, makes all its long- 
distance calls over 63 million miles of 
A. T. & T.’s long-distance channels, puts 
through > overseas calls a year via 
Bell cables to Britain, Hawaii, Alaska. 
War of Independents. But the Bell 


System is no one-party line. Though it 


2,600,0C 





monopolizes the service in most of the 
big cities, more than one-half of the U.S. 
land area is served by 3.799 independent 
telephone companies. They range from 
General Telephone Corp. (3,900,000 
phones throughout the U.S.), the Bell 
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“DIAL 


System's chief competitor, to such tiny 
is the Hinsdale County Tele- 
phone Co. of Lake City, Colo. (60 
phones}, which is operated from the room 
of a motel. Many of the independents are 


companies 





serving areas where the population is 
growing fast. are themselves growing fast- 
er than Bell companies, 

Once this would have been resented by 
powerful A. T. & T.. which for decades 
ed fiercely with the independents. Bi 
there is peace. \. tf & *. has igree 
not to raid the independents, makes gen- 
erous revenue splits with them on inter- 
changes of calls ($1go million in 1958) 











Fearful of Government antitrust suits (it 
narrowly squeezed out of a 1949 suit 
A. T. & T. is only too happy to have the 
independents around as proof that it is far 
from a nationwide monopoly. 
Nonetheless, A. T. & T. constantly wor- 
ries about its bigness. It has devised the 
liful public relations campaign in 
U.S. industry to sell itself to the pub 
No one at A. T. & T. would ever dream 
of saying that what is good for A. T. & T. 
is good for the country; A. T. & T. is 
doing its best to make it hard for the 
public to tell where A. T. & T. 


and the country begins. 


most 





c. 





leaves off 


Public service has long been a company 
preached with such saccharine 
slogans as “Working Together to Bring 
People Together’ and ‘Togetherness by 
Telephone. But: A. Ts &. 


what it preaches. It holds “town meetings 


religion 





practices 


to tell about the company, sends execu- 
tives to visit stockholders, continually 
polls the public about its opinion of the 
telephone company. A quarterly report 
from the New England Tel. & Tel. Co. 
listed this three-month activity in “cus- 
tomer relations 330 talks by company 
271 company films, 501 talks 


officials, 1 
with films, 587 displays, 7,305 customer 
interviews, 167 lecture demonstrations, 54 
exhibits, 67 dial demonstrations. A. T. & T. 
execulives proudly quote former (1951- 
56) President Cleo Craig: “We must make 





‘M’ ror Murper” 


sure that the people who carry on our 
business do not think of the company’s 
interest as one thing and the community’s 
as another. 

Acid Test. A. T. & T. 
grown up with the nation; it helped it to 
grow. Every moviegoer who saw Don 
Ameche star in The Story of Alexander 
Graham Bell® knows how the first tele- 
phone call was made. Bell was no elec- 


has not only 





trician but an elocutionist and teacher of 
the deaf. He thought that he could devise 
a mechanical gadget like the human ear 


to transmit and receive voices by elec- 











4 sic case of over-identification. Tea $ 
so! es still have trouble ¢ of 
pets that Ameche did not invent t 
World War If G.I referred to the e as 





the Ameche 
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trical impulse, had a crude instrument 
made according to his specifications by his 
assistant, Thomas Watson. Bell was fid- 
dling with the instrument in the attic of a 
Boston rooming house one day when he 
spilled acid on his clothes. Cried Bell: 
“Mr. Watson, come here; I want you.” 
Watson, at the end of a receiver in an- 
other room, heard Bell’s voice clearly over 
the phone—and came arunning. 

Bell was quick to realize that the whole 
world would some day talk with his in- 
vention. (He hoped that the entire nation 
would one day sing The Star-Spangled 
Banner in unison over the telephone.) But 
he left the commercial development of 
his gadget to a group of friends and asso- 
ciates, retired to his laboratory to improve 
his magic box, continued his work for the 
deaf. 

Repeatedly Bell was called out of re- 
treat to testify in more than 600 patent 
lawsuits before his patents expired in 1893- 
94. Western Union, which had a monop- 
oly on telegraphic communications, at 
first turned down an offer to buy Bell's 
patents. When Bell's invention began to 
hurt its business, it came out with a better 
transmitter developed by Thomas Edison 
went into competition with Bell. Dozens of 
independent telephone companies sprang 
up, creating what one observer called “a 
state of enthusiastic uncertainty.” 

Bell's Napoleon. The man who put the 
Stripling Bell system out ahead—and as- 
sured it of staying there—was Theodore 
N. Vail, a onetime Western Union teleg- 
rapher and Government mail superintend- 
ent who became general manager of the 
new Bell Telephone Co. when it was 
founded in 1878, later became president 
of A. T. & T. Vail won the biggest battle 
in the patent wars by proving that his old 
employer, Western Union, was infringing 
on Bell’s invention, and forcing Western 
Union out of the telephone business. As 
the Bell interests developed through sev- 
eral companies, they bought Western Elec- 
tric (now one of the biggest U.S. firms, 
with $2.2 billion in sales) to give Bell its 
own equipment manufacturer. 

The newspapers of his day hailed Vail 
as “the Napoleon of communications.” He 
envisioned a huge interconnecting system 
of telephones—and set out to create it. 
He swept all the Bell interests into one 
company, gobbled up faltering independ- 
ents. He kept control by buying up stock 
in the operating companies, held onto 
all long-distance lines, and continued the 
company’s early practice of licensing all 
services—the framework under which 
A. T. & T. still operates. 

“Undertaker's Dial." To the nation’s 
fast-growing telephone industry, a Kansas 
City undertaker named Almon B. Strow- 
ger made one of the greatest contribu- 
tions. Strowger was convinced that a com- 
petitor was bribing the operator, trying 
to beat him out of business by snatching 
death calls intended for him. To eliminate 
the operator, Strowger invented the first, 
crude dial system, set up his own com- 
pany after a Bell official turned down his 
system. Not till the independents had 
widely installed the dial did A. T. & T. go 
along. Many people protested the move. 
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Werner Wolff—Black Star 
KAPPEL 
Next: a look as well as a listen. 





When dial phones were installed in the 
Capitol in 1930, Senator Carter Glass 
even tried, unsuccessfully, to push through 
a resolution to ban dials. Said he: “I 
object to being transformed into one of 
the employees of the telephone company 
without compensation.” Cracked Humor- 
ist Will Rogers: “They want nothing con- 
nected with the Senate in any way where 
the responsibility can’t be shifted.” 

The next man to make a big mark on 
A. T. & T. was President Walter S. Gii- 
ford, a financial wizard and career tele- 
phone man who came up from the bottom. 
Gifford steered the burgeoning company 
from 1925 to 1948 through boom. de- 
pression and World War II, laid the 
foundation for its explosive postwar 
growth. During Gifford’s reign, the Bell 
System’s operating revenues rocketed 
from $655 million to $2.2 billion, and its 
phones multiplied like little black Shmoos 
from 11.2 million to 28.5 million. Gifford 
guided A. T. & T. intact through a feder- 
al antitrust investigation during the ‘30s, 
pushed the employee stock-purchase plan 
that has made company stockholders out 
of 45% of A. T. & T.’s employees. In 1927 
he opened the first commercial service 
between New York and London over 
the radiotelephone circuit, and in 1935 
sped the first call around the world— 
and back—to a vice president sitting only 
50 feet away. 

Trouble-Free Gadget. Today, still rid- 
ing the crest of a tremendous _post- 
war telephone boom, A. T. & T. is a vast, 
sprawling creature of wondrous efficiency. 
Since war's end, it has hiked its take on 
each U.S. phone from $5.25 to $8—while 
managing to cut long-distance rates be- 
tween New York and Los Angeles from 
$4 to $2.50, and on shorter calls in pro- 
portion. Much of that money has gone 
into $19 billion for plant investment and 
new equipment, on which A. T. & T. now 
stands to cash in with dramatic earnings 
gains. 

A. T. & T. has developed the most near- 
ly trouble-free gadget yet devised by man. 
On an average, the telephone man _ has 
to repair a phone only once every two 
years. The party line, that inspiration 
of jokes and gossip, is all but gone. About 
94% of U.S. telephones are now on the 
dial system, and 8,000,000 customers in 
758 communities have direct distance 
dialing, which enables them to dial some 
2,500 cities across the U.S. without going 
through an operator. This year Washing- 
ton will become the first big Metropolitan 
area to have complete direct distance dial- 
ing, and by the mid-1960s the Bell System 
expects 959% of all its phones to be on 
direct dialing. 

Nothing to Chance. A. T. & T.’s effi- 
ciency goes far beyond machines. Almost 
every employee agrees that the company 
is a good place to work; it offers inter- 
esting work, stock purchase and pension 
plans, security and job advancement. But 
few deny that it is the nearest thing to 
regimentation in a private company. Says 
one employee: “When you join the tele- 
phone company, your whole life changes.” 
A. T. & T. drills “duty” and “service” into 
its employees; it inundates them with 
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FIGUREWORK PRODUCTION 


CASH OUTLAY DOWN 


eee when you take advantage of a MARCHANT installment or lease plan 


Here are practical, visible results of putting Marchant 
calculators and adding machines to work under your 
choice of five installment and lease plans: 

1. Speedy reduction of your figurework backlog. 
2. Shortened output time for your regular figuring day 
in and day out. 3. New time for needed figuring that you 
have never been able to get around to. 4. Small initial 
cash outlay and low monthly payments, both allowing 
you to save cash reserves for timely use. 


You can choose from three ““Pay As You Save” plans— 


monthly payments for 6, 12, or 18 months—to own the 
machines you need. Or, you can have constant use of ma- 
chines under a perpetual lease or lease with option to buy. 

For information about the Marchant equipment and 
plan that will give you maximum figurework and cash 
advantages, call any Marchant office or send the coupon. 


AS LITTLE AS $23.75 A MONTH 
puts a new Marchant calculator to work for you right 
away ...and it's only $18.00 a month for the Marchant 
10-key, electric adding machine. 





See how typical firms are now using the Marchants they needed, by taking advantage of installment and lease plans 


6 MONTHS PLAN 


Chosen by a wholesale grocery 
house when it was ready for two 
more Marchant Figurematic cal- 
culators to handle the mounting 
figurework uired in serving its 
growing list of accounts. 


PERPETUAL LEASE 
(Monthly Rental Payments) 
A small manufacturer prefers this 
means of acquiring a new Mar- 
chant Figuremaster. He has 
modernized his equipment and at 
the same time is conserving his 


limited working capital. 





12 MONTHS PLAN 


A general contractor is buying a 
Marchant Deci-Magic under this 
plan. The model was chosen for 
its features that make estimating 
and other complex figurework 
easier, faster and 100 percent 
decimal-safe. 


LEASE WITH OPTION TO BUY 
(Monthly Payments) 
A retail chain has put in 10 Mar- 
chant Retail Specials on this 
basis, for daily figurework and on- 
store inventory. Retail Specials 
multiply quantity by price, de- 
liver individual or accumulated 
total during actual entry of price. 


18 MONTHS PLAN 
Selected by an electrical distrib- 
utor that wanted another Mar- 
chant ‘‘Twin-Set’’ Figurematic 
for multiplying items by prices, 
getting each extension and the 
accumulated total simultaneously 
—in a single automatic operation! 


12 MONTHS PLAN FOR 
ADDING MACHINE 


This is how a real estate and in- 
surance agency is buying its Mar- 
chant Adding Machine to improve 
customer service and streamline 
bookkeeping. 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS 


Division of SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. 
OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Modern Management Counts on Marchant 
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MARCHANT CALCULATORS, OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 


Please send us more information on Marchant’s 
C) “Pay As You Save” plans (6, 12 and 18 months) 
C) Perpetual Lease Plan 
C) Lease With Option To Buy 


NAME i 





PLEASE ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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< KappeL (CENTER) & FELLOW LINEMEN (1924) 
Now he has a six-telephone house. 


. dozens of handbooks of instruction. They 
tell employees what to do to meet al- 
most every conceivable problem, from 
> flying a task force of linemen into a 
hurricane-devastated area to giving in- 
structions for saving a choking baby. Says 
an employee; “The company doesn’t leave 
anything to chance.” 

A. T. & T. operates a comprehensive 

checking system that records almost every 
working move made by a Bell System 
t employee. In hundreds of tasks he is 
judged on how closely he hews to the 
book; a monthly “Green Book” gives 
system-wide ratings on such jobs as speed 
in putting through long-distance calls (av- 
erage: 64 seconds), the number of un- 
collected bills, subscriber complaints, er- 
rors in bills (99% are error-free). The 
records go to Manhattan headquarters, 
where company efficiency experts analyze 
them and rate both employees and oper- 
ating companies. 
. One office is also being rated against 
i another, one man against his colleagues. 
Occasionally, headquarters hikes the base 
of the index to make it harder to get a 
good score. So thorough is the system that 
tape recorders are used to take down 
every word of some operators, played 
back at month’s end to get their efficiency 
ratings. Said a harried wire chief in a 
Massachusetts office: ‘They measure us 
like a hawk.” 

This is the system that propels talent 
to the top of A. T. & T.’s rigorous hier- 
archy, measuring each person against the 
best performance elsewhere in the com- 
pany. It is no accident that Bell System 
executives show similarities in personality, 
background and philosophy. They all 
started at the bottom, had the rough 
edges ground off, were carefully switched 
through a variety of jobs on the way up. 
“We want to be sure,” said a top execu- 
tive, “that it is the man and not the sys- 
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tem that is doing the good work.” 
A. T. & T.’s top brass not only rates junior 
executives on how well they do their 
work, but even suggests where they should 
live (one of the New Jersey commuter 
towns for New York executives )—and 
then rates them on how they fit into 
the community. 

Carbon Copy. If A. T. & T: scientists 
fed all the qualities of an ideal telephone 
man into a computer to get a model tele- 
phone executive, the result would be a 
good fit for the man who now runs 
A.T.& T.: Frederick Russell Kappel 
(rhymes with apple), 57. A big (6 ft.. 
204 lbs.) man with powerful hands and 
a jutting jaw, Kappel looks out of place 
in his elegant suite in A. T. & T.’s Man- 
hattan headquarters at 195 Broadway—a 
building inspired by the Parthenon and 
the Temple of Amon at Karnak. But 
Kappel is clearly at home. A telephone 
man’s telephone man, he is the very model 
of all the telephone virtues—competent, 
conservative, hard-working, self-made, 
community-minded, and as impersonal 
and efficient as one of his gadgets. 

“I don’t recall any time since I was old 
enough to think about it,” says Kappel, 
“that I wasn’t interested in getting into 
some kind of electrical work.” The son of 
an Albert Lea, Minn. barber, Kappel was 
a quiet, hard-working youth who fiddled 
with ham radio sets, seldom dated, worked 
his ‘way through the University of Min- 
nesota (in engineering) by waiting on 
table and playing the drums in the uni- 
versity band. He began at A. T. & T. as 
a $25-a-week groundman for Northwest- 
ern Bell (“Our main job was to dig holes 
faster than they could put poles in’), has 
never left the Bell System. 

With energy, enterprise, and a knack 
for learning fast, Kappel conquered 14 
jobs to reach the rank of vice president 
of Northwestern Bell in 1942. Then came 
a call to New York, where his mettle was 
tested in a variety of jobs in operating 
and engineering. He did so well that in 
1954 he got the second biggest job in the 
Bell System: president of Western Elec- 
tric. In 1956, to no one’s surprise, he was 
tapped for A. T. & T.’s top job to succeed 
Cleo Craig. 

Boss for the Boss. Kappel lives mod- 
estly for a man of his position and salary 
($200,000 a year). He dresses conserva- 
tively, usually in blue serge suits. His 
modest four-bedroom house in Bronxville, 
N.Y. is distinguished only by its six tele- 
phones, which cost him nothing. He and 
his wife, a University of Minnesota girl, 
have two daughters. An elder of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Kappel does 
not smoke, drinks rarely—but can play 
shirtsleeve poker (a quarter a raise) with 
the best. 

Kappel is a demanding boss, but he 
softens visibly when he talks about the 
public—which he still considers his boss. 
“If anyone needs to be sobered up about 
his responsibilities in this job,” he says, 
“he just has to realize what kind of people 
own stock in A. T. & T. Half of them are 
women, and many are widows. They de- 
pend on this thing.” 

He makes a point of having a listed tele- 


phone number just like the average tele- 
phone subscriber—and so do the presi- 
dents of his subsidiaries. They also answer 
their own phones and make their own 
business calls. Walter Koch, president of 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., sometimes gets up at night to 
answer his telephone, sometimes finds on 
the line a drunk who berates him for some 
imagined wrong. He has heard more than 
one turn and shout to his fellow tipplers: 
“Listen to me give hell to the telephone 
company president!” Says Koch philo- 
sophically: “It does them good to let. 
off steam.” : 

Hard Core. Behind this extraordinary 
tolerance is A. T. & T.’s conviction that 
revenues can be raised much faster by in- 
creasing the use of the phone rather than 
trying to expand geographically (it has 
all but ended such expansion) to keep up 
with population growth. A. T. & T.’s soft 
sell has a hard core. In streams of enticing 
ads it pushes telephone extensions (“What 
a beautiful way to save steps!’’), phones 
in color (more than 8,000,000 in the 
U.S.), and frequent use of the long- 
distance wires to call Granny (three or 
four kids are usually pictured waiting to 
get on the line—and they usually do). 
“There are still elderly people who worry 
about when their three minutes are up,” 
says Fred Kappel happily, “but young. 
“people pay no attention.” 

Bell executives recently ran a test in 
Baltimore, discovered that telephone 
salesgirls sold 112% more department 
store goods than floor salesgirls, at a cost 
51% less. They do not intend to let mer- 
chants forget it. Says A. T. & T. Assistant 
Vice President James V. Ryan: “We will 
soon launch an advertising campaign to 
persuade more people to shop by- phone. 
The merchants had better get ready to 
handle the phone calls,” i.e., install more 
phones. 

Look, No Hands! The telephone com- 
pany never tires of introducing new gadg- 
ets. Last month A. T. & T. introduced a 
“call director,” a desk-size switchboard 
that enables a businessman to handle a 
large number of incoming calls at once 
right from his desk. The company is push- 
ing (in test markets) a home-communica- 
tions system with a built-in control panel 
that can hold a call, switch it to other 
parts of the house, or enable the house- 
holder to talk to someone at the door. A 
new, small bedroom phone with a built-in 
night light is now on trial in several cities. 

One of Bell’s newest innovations is a 
repertory dial phone, with an automatic 
device for dialing frequently used num- 
bers. The subscriber simply selects a num- 
ber on a selector wheel, presses a button 
—and his number is dialed automatically. 
Also in use on a limited scale: the 
Speakerphone, a combination microphone 
and loudspeaker that permits the user 
to talk and listen from any point in an 
average room. 

This year A. T. & T. will push a new 
coin phone with a slot that accepts all 
types of coins (to make it easier to pay 
for long-distance calls) and a centralized 
ringer with three tones that can be made 
to ring low or chime when the household- 
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Now any sidewalk becomes a loading platform with this unique Railway 
Express Level-Loader truck. Hydraulically operated, this truck is engi- shipping goes MODERN 
neered for efficient, safe loading and unloading . . . can adjust its van to with 
any height or to any angle to form its own loading ramp. Part of the largest 
privately operated truck fleet in the world, these trucks are just one feature 
of the Railway Express multimillion-dollar modernization program de- 
signed to give you faster, more complete service. 

Your shipment moves swiftly to almost anywhere in the world—with 


unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way. You get door-to-door delivery x y SS : 
at no extra charge (within REA delivery limits in the U.S.A.). Check the . 4 


special low rates on many commodities. Next time you want safe, swift, sure 





shipping —call Railway Express! 
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HUD 
AD GUL 


By common consent, one of the 
loveliest lines in all poetic litera- 
ture is Euripides’ evocative 

“The apple tree, the singing, 
and the gold...” 


Somehow it seems to suggest all 
that is most desirable in life: the 
beauty of nature, the splendor of 
art, and the means of living as 
one pleases, 

Even 2400 years ago, old Eurip- 
ides recognized the fact that the 
apple tree in your own back yard 
and the art museum in your native 
city might not be quite enough. 
After all, you might want to look 
at an apple tree a thousand miles 
away, or buy a fine painting to 
hang on your own wall. And for 
those things — as for many others 
—you would need gold or its 
equivalent. To put it another way, 
the best things in life may be free, 
but being in a position to enjoy 
them to the fullest is likely to 
cost money, 


Unfortunately, giving money 
away is not our business. But help- 
ing people invest their money to 
make money is. If you have any 
questions about investing, just 
write to us and we'll give you the 
best answers we can. But send no 
gold for such help. Save that for 
the apple tree and the singing. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, 
FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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er is in the house, ring loud when he is in 

the yard. 
| Tomorrow's Telephones. The men who 
dream up better ways to entice the public 
are the 10,800 scientists, engineers and 
other employees of Bell Laboratories, the 
world’s largest and best industrial labora- 
tory. There scientists are free to range 
through fundamental research so long as 
it has the least connection with communi- 
cations—and the art of communications is 
so broad that there are few areas they 
cannot probe. Bell's scientists have twice 
won the Nobel Prize, made such basic sci- 
entific breakthroughs as the invention of 
the transistor, the technology that led to 
radar, and the demonstration of the wave- 
nature of matter. 

In a block-square building in lower 
Manhattan and a 230-acre “research 
man’s paradise” at Murray Hill, N.J., 
Bell's scientists are busy at work extend- 
ing the frontiers of communications sci- 
ence and planning the telephone’s future. 
What have they planned? Tomorrow’s tel- 
ephones will be smaller; Bell scientists 
have already developed a miniature phone. 
Pushbutton dialing may become standard 
practice—if the public wants it. 

Subscribers’ frequently used numbers 
may be stored on memory drums in a cen- 
tral telephone exchange. When a subscrib- 
er wants to call the druggist, for example, 
he will simply push a code symbol. Phone- 
vision will eventually permit the average 
subscriber to see as well as hear his caller. 
The day is far distant, but Bell scientists 
are convinced it will come. 

Even farther down the road is the ulti- 
| mate dream in telephone service once de- 

scribed by Harold S. Osborne, former 
chief engineer of A. T. & T.: “Whenever a 
baby is born anywhere in the world, he is 
given at birth a telephone number for life. 
As soon as he can talk, he is given a 
watchlike device with ten little buttons on 
one side and a screen on the other. When 
he wishes to talk with anyone in the 
world, he will pull out the device and 
| punch on the keys the number. Then, 
turning the device over, he will hear the 
voice of his friend and see his face on the 
screen, in color and in three dimensions. 
If he does not see him and hear him, he 
will know that his friend is dead.” 


WALL STREET 
Alexander the Great 


Nobody knew much about Alexander L. 
Guterma when he arrived in Wall Street 
five years ago. But he quickly showed 
himself such an expert in frenzied finance 
that he got control of F. L. Jacobs Co. 
(auto parts maker), Bon Ami Co. (scour- 
ing powder), Hal Roach Studios (Gale 
Storm Show), and the Mutual Broadcast- 

| ing System. Last December Guterma’s 
empire began to crumble. 

The New York Stock Exchange suspend- 
ed trading in Jacobs stock for failure to 
file financial statements. Last week SEC 
suspended over-the-counter trading in 
Jacobs and Bon Ami. When space was 
booked in Guterma’s name on a plane to 
Ankara, SEC quickly obtained a warrant 
for his arrest, said that losses to investors 











Walter Doran 
EvecericH & GUTERMA 
How a house of cards crumbles. 


would reach many millions. Picked up 
with him was a longtime financial associ- 
ate, Robert J. Eveleigh, who was found in 
a Manhattan call girls’ apartment fort- 
night ago when police raided it. 

Mystery Man Guterma, 43, claims to 
have been born in Irkutsk, Siberia, though 
he speaks like a native New Yorker. His 
story is that he went to the Philippines in 
1938 by way of China, managed to escape 
a World War II Japanese concentration 
camp. The war over, Guterma flowered as 
a trader, also obtained a bankroll from 
Philippine and Italian businessmen, which 
he brought to Florida in 1950 to start a 
project growing flaxlike ramie fiber. He 
then moved to Manhattan and with a 
partner opened McGrath Securities, a 
firm that often floated stock in his new 
companies: 

@ Shawano Development Corp., market- 
ed widely at more than $4, now (after a 
4-for-r split) offered at 84¢. 
 Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc., floated 
at $1, now selling at 4¢. 

Control of another Guterma company, 
Western Financial Corp., was sold by Gu- 
terma to BenJack Cage, the Texas swin- 
dler (Tre, Feb. 18, 1957). From $2.50 a 
share, the sales price in a few months 
dropped to 24¢. 

Last week SEC was also digging into 
Guterma’s dealings with Lowell Birrell, 
another Wall Street high flyer, last re- 
ported hiding out in Brazil. Birrell sold 
control of United Dye & Chemical Corp. 
(now Chemoil Industries) to Guterma’s 
group. The stock was run up to $38.25 a 
share. When Guterma got out, the price 
sagged to 1§. SEC is also interested in 
Guterma’s relationship with George A. 
Heaney, former president of the Hunting- 
ton, N.Y. Security National Bank, which 
bought F. L. Jacobs notes. 

At week’s end Guterma said he could 
not understand all the excitement. Cried 
he: “Outrage! This is like getting a man 
for spitting on the sidewalk.” 
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MIRADO | 


Daring live ir\Y/ tests witnessed by professional 


purchasers from coast to coast 





_..proe EAGLE MIRADO 


the lowest-cost writing pencil you can buy! 


This was foolproof, tamperproof, live TV... broadcast by 
closed circuit from our labs in Danbury to 12 cities in the 
U.S. and Canada! The viewers? Purchasing Agents and Office 





Managers... experts who are paid to spot value. Here's 
what they saw: in test after test ... of smoothness, point 
strength, durability . . . MIRADO beat all other pencils! 


The experts saw proof that MIRADO stays sharp longer... 


sharpening pencils, office workers earn over 2¢ a minute!) 

They saw proof that MIRADO is smoother... so its user 
can keep writing comfortably right up to five o’clock. 

They saw proof that MIRADO lasts longer... so its user 
actually needs fewer pencils. ea 

As the experts watched, they drew their own conclusion: 
In use, EAGLE MIRADO is the lowest-cost writing pencil any- 








* so it quickly pays for itself. (Remember... even while 


\ EAGLE VERITHIN tops all colored pencils, too! 


Similartests proved that VERITHIN's non-crumbling point, smooth-writing lead 
and non-smearing marks make it the lowest-cost colored pencil you can buy! 


one can buy! 


WANT YOUR OWN PROOF? Write for free samples and complete test figures. EAGLE PENCIL CO., DANBURY, CONN. 
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Dun Quixote 


Henperson, THE RAIN Kine (341 pp.) 
—Sau! Bellow—Viking ($4.50). 


Is Don Quixote the portrait of a Chris- 
tian saint? W. H. Auden argues that it is, 
that Don Quixote sees his mission as 
“the World—that which needs my exist- 
ence to save it at whatever cost to myself. 
He comes into collision with the real 
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NovEList BELLOW 
When in doubt, tilt at destiny. 


world but insists upon continuing to suf- 
fer [and] never despairs.” When readers 
first meet Don Quixote, continues Auden, 
“he is (a) poor (b) not a knight, (c) so, 
(d) has nothing to do except hunt and 
read romances about Knight-Errantry . . . 
Suddenly he goes mad, i.e¢., he sets out 
to become what he admires ... Reli- 
giously, it is a conversion, an act of faith, 
a taking up of his cross.” 

Without some such mental preamble, 
the saga of Eugene Henderson, the quix- 
otic hero of Saul (The Adventures of 
Augie March) Bellow’s new novel, is apt 
to seem little more than the portrait of 
one of nature’s fall guys, a well-heeled 
goof. When readers first meet Henderson, 
he is (a) rich, (b) not a knight, (c) 55, 
(d) has nothing to do except raise pigs 
as a hobby and dream about Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell and Albert Schweitzer. Suddenly 
he acquires “a form of madness... the 
pursuit of sanity.’ He flees his wife and 
family for the heart of Africa. There, 
amid parching heat and native stench, his 
ironic adventures form a highly abstract 
quest for the meaning of life and death, 
illusion and reality, God and man. 

Want, Want, Want. All his life Hen- 
derson has tilted at destiny and lost. His 
father was disappointed in him; his wife 
tricked him into marrying her; his chil- 
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dren do not understand him. His ideal- 
istic urge to be a physician was stillborn. 
A hulking six-footer weighing 230 lbs., 
Henderson is a kind of Herculean wreck 
with a bad leg from a World War II 
wound, a deaf ear, a bridgeful of false 
teeth and a nose bulbous from overdrink- 
ing. All he has is $3,000,000 and a demonic 
inner voice that says “I want, I want, 
I want.” 

Africa teaches "him what he wants. 
From Romilayu, his native Sancho Panza, 
he learns something of undeviating loy- 
alty. Romilayu leads Henderson to the 
Arnewi, a sweet-spirited tribe which lives 
by the rule of kindness. Their Queen 
Willatale, a woman of imposing gravity, 
gives Henderson a hint of the demon 
that drives him on. She tells him that 
he has the grun-tu-molani, in effect, the 
will to live rather than die, and to live 
more abundantly. In gratitude, Hender- 
son proposes to rid the Arnewi of an 
infestation of frogs which, according to 
tribal superstition, is ruining the drink- 
ing water for their cattle. Henderson lobs 
a homemade bomb into the cistern, but 
Quixote-fashion, blows up the retaining 
wall as well as the frogs, and the precious 
water seeps into the sand. 

Psyche-Semantic. Slinking away in 
disgrace, Henderson and Romilayu next 
camp with an ugly-mannered tribe called 
the Wariri. Here Henderson redeems him- 
self by lifting a previously unbudgeable 
wooden idol during a riotous rain-making 
ritual. He is acclaimed as Sungo, the 
Rain King, blushingly dons the trans- 
parent green silk bloomers of his office 
and becomes a friend and confidant of 
Dahfu, the Wariri’s chief. 

Dahfu is Western-educated and a kind 
of philosopher-king, a cross between a 
psycho-somaticist and a psyche-seman- 
ticist. He promises to help Henderson 
break the cycle of Becoming for the 
serenity of Being. Not the least of the 
lessons in courage the King gives Hen- 
derson is in the manner in which he meets 
his own tragic destiny. At novel's end 
Henderson is ready to go home, appar- 
ently having learned that 1) human na- 
ture “needs a shot in the arm from animal 
nature,’ and 2) man must not demand 
heaven of earth, but cultivate the good 
in himself together with a tragic sense of 
the human condition. 

Author Bellow's Africa is vivid with 
colors and temperature changes, but es- 
sentially it is a climate of the soul much 
like Hamlet’s castle at Elsinore. Hen- 
derson’s moral dilemma is more real than 
Henderson. Too often, Author Bellow 
merely restates what he ought to develop, 
and the reader cannot tell whether it is 
the time that is out of joint or merely 
Henderson's great nose. The Rain King’s 
self-distaste eventually cloys; as Nietz- 
sche put it, “He who despises himself 
nevertheless esteems himself as a de- 
spiser.” At times, Henderson is too 
greyly overcast with thought to be more 
than a dun Quixote. 


The Dedicated Gangster 


THe Bic Banxrott (369 pp.j—Leo 


Katcher—Harper ($5). 


Gangster Arnold Rothstein’s life story 
is the sort of straw out of which psycholo- 
gists make their bricks. At the age of 
three, the future “Big Bankroll” of the 
underworld was found standing over his 
elder brother with a knife. Asked why, 
little Arnold said simply: “I hate Harry.” 
By 14, Arnold was making money at dice 
and poker around Manhattan (to the hor- 
ror ‘of his decent Jewish parents) and 
using it to buy the admiration of other 
East Side delinquents. In two years he 
was hiring out his money at 25% a 
week—"“loans on Monday, payable the 
next Monday.” 

No wonder that by this time (he was 
16) Rothstein had won the respect and 
almost the affection of Tammany Hall's 
East Side boss, “Big Tim” Sullivan. Roth- 
stein went to work for Big Tim as a kind 
of errand boy, and began to show the wis- 
dom he was later to express so clearly: 
“Tf a man is dumb, someone is going to 
get the best of him, so why not you?” 

The Best of Everyone. The snag was 
that after getting the best of everyone, 
24 hours a day, Rothstein still felt un- 
wanted, unloved and even uncertain. But 
the cure for this was in his billfold: 
“Whenever he had self-doubts’ he could 
count his money.” To facilitate this, 
Rothstein carried all his bills in his 
pocket—until the roll grew so fat from 
graft and gambling that he had to put 
some of it in the bank. 

Arnold Rothstein was a dedicated man. 
His clothes were plain and neat. He drank 
nothing stronger than milk, had a fierce 
respect for “good” women, including his 
wife. He would boast to friends about his 
wife’s fidelity, liked phoning her from 
nightspots, when she was asleep at home, 
and bleating: “Sweetheart, I want you to 
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Crime PIoNEER ROTHSTEIN 
When in doubt, count the money. 
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At the new Cornwall (N. Y.) Central High School, selected by A.A.S.A. for its 
exhibit of outstanding school designs, Thomas D. Shost, Supervising Principal, says: 





“In equipment—as in building — today’s investment has to pay off in 
the future. That’s one reason we picked Kodak Pageant Projectors” 


““When we were planning our new school, we asked 
two questions about every item that we had to pur- 
chase: How long will it last? How much maintenance 
will it need? This concern with value over the long 
run led us, for instance, to select terrazzo for our 
corridors. And the same thinking influenced our 
choice of Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


Learn, yourself, why Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jectors offer years of low-cost, trouble-free use. 
The Kodak Pageant Sound Projector never needs 
oiling, cannot suffer damage from improper lubri- 
cation. Let any Kodak AV Dealer give you the 
complete Pageant story. Or write today for Bulletin 
V3-22 . . . yours for the asking without obligation. 











Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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tell Tom ‘hello’ "—after which he would 
pass over the receiver for Tom to hear for 
himself the little woman’s sleepy, saintly 
squeaks. 

As the years passed and his sources of 
information became widespread and quite 
reliable, Rothstein made millions by in- 
vesting in fixed situations and “just let- 
ting them happen.” By betting on the 
fixes of others, Rothstein also kept his 
hands technically clean—he was never con- 
victed of breaking the law. In the case 
of the 1919 World Series, Rothstein 
has often been accused of having fixed 
the Chicago White Sox players’ defeat. 
He denied it, but he probably prompted 
the fix and certainly won $350,000 by 
betting on it. 

The New Age. Eventually Rothstein 
owned pieces of so many sorts of busi- 
nesses—including real estate, rumrunning, 
narcotics, bookmaking, insurance, Wall 
Street bucket shops, trade uniens, racing 
stables, bail bonds—that he was quite 
unable to count his money. The result was 
fatal. Faced for once in his life with a big 
gambling debt. he had doubts about his 
solvency and refused to pay up. Eight 
weeks later. on Noy. 4, 1928, he was shot 
in the belly in Room 349 of the Park 
Central Hotel on Manhattan’s Seventh 
Avenue and died two days later, after 
crying: “I’ve got to go home.” His sus- 
pected murderer beat the rap. 

Arnold Rothstein's importance, in the 
view of Biographer Katcher, is that he 
was a pioneer of modern crime. “He took 
the various elements that were needed to 
change crime from petty larceny into big 
business and fused them. The end result 
was a machine that runs smoothly today.” 
Younger men—Capone, Luciano, Costello 
—made more money than Rothstein and 
ruled larger empires, but they owed the 
managerial revolution to their predeces- 
sor, the man whom Ernest Cuneo, La 
Guardia’s biographer, described as “one 
of the most verminous characters ever to 
infest New York City.” 


The Jolly Robber 


Jim Fisk (310 pp.)\—W. A Swanberg 
—Scribner ($4.50). 


No one has bettered the New York 
Times’s description of James Fisk Jr.: 
“First in war, first in peace and first in the 
pockets of his countrymen.” Financier 
Fisk sacrificed the flower of his youth to 
selling mildewed blankets to the Union 
Army and smuggling Confederate cotton 
into the mills of his native Vermont. 
When peace came, he was rich enough to 
buy a directorship in the Erie Railroad— 
and so accelerated the decay of that ca- 
lamitous line that Erie passengers felt 
safer “going over Niagara in a barrel.” Fisk 
was a mere 36 when he died; yet, as a 
swindler, he could stand up to such Erie 
accomplices as Daniel Drew and Jay 
Gould. Indeed, in his watered-stocking 
feet, he stood only inches below the stat- 
ure of Commodore Vanderbilt himself. 

Fisk differed from other robber barons 
in that he looked the part and played 
it with scandalous ebullience. Skinny, 
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gloomy Partner Drew was a Bible banger 
who would retreat to his house, bar the 
doors and pray; but Jim Fisk was fat and 
jolly as a carnival pig. Part of his share of 
the shareholders’ money was devoted to 


his mistress, Actress Josie Mansfield, 
while other spoils went to buying and ren- 
ovating Pike’s Opera House on Manhat- 
tan’s Eighth Avenue for the company’s 
head offices; there business mixed with 
pleasure in the form of such Fiskal at- 
tractions as “THE DEMON CAN-CAN ... 
100 BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADIES . . . Con- 
tains Nothing Objectionable.” Finally 


Fisk was probably the only colonel (of 
New York’s oth National Guard Regi- 
ment) and admiral (of his own steam- 
boats) to wear diamond-studded uniforms 





Culver Service 
FINANCIER Fisk 
First in the pockets of his countrymen. 


and command the rare title of “Mr. 
Director-Admiral-Colonel.” 

Civil War Historian (First Blood) 
Swanberg calls Fisk “easily the most no- 
torious man in the nation.” Probably no 
tycoon before or since combined so bla- 
tantly the related arts of lavish loose 
living, public fleecing and judicial fixing. 
“What the Tweed Ring was in govern- 
ment, the Erie Ring was in finance.”’ The 
twain, interlocked by the expert pincer 
movements of corrupt judges, sheriffs and 
countless lawyers, put on a display of 
operatic chicanery that still makes for 
breathless reading. 

When the stout, one-man garment cen- 
ter was shot to death by a rival suitor for 
Miss Mansfield’s shop-soiled hand, Boss 
Tweed was the first to assure the world 
that the departed had been “a man of 
broad soul and kindly heart.” But the true 
verdict was given by Erie shares: as Fisk 
sank, they rose. 





Dog's Best Friend 


Pioneer, Go Home! (320 pp.]|—Rich- 
ard Powell—Scribner ($3.75). 

Wuat Has Four Wueets ano Fties? 
(192 pp.}—Douglass Wallop—Norton 
($2.95). 


Even dogs are playing the stock market 
these days, and only natural-born bums 
can lick the Government. This seems to 
be the deceptively modest moral of two 
works of humor that have infiltrated the 
solemn ranks of a monumentally dull pub- 
lishing season. 

Bangs & Kwimpers. In Pioneer, Go 
Home!, ex-Adman and Novelist (The 
Philadelphians) Richard Powell has con- 
structed an ingratiating fable of tribal 
continuity in a world of paper power. The 
vast apparatus of modern bureaucracy can 
be defeated only by the semiliterate, such 
as the Kwimpers of Cranberry County, 
N.J. The Kwimpers. inbred holdouts 
against every progressive movement since 
the Revolution (they spoke Elizabethan 
English until the school system caught up 
with them ), are the most disgraceful fam- 
ily since the Jukes and the Kallikaks went 
into the sociologists’ black books. 

The Kwimpers drive to their destiny on 
that modern Rosinante, the jalopy with 
deciduous hubcaps. They migrate to Flor- 
ida and defeat it, by the simple expedient 
of driving to the middle of a highway that 
has not been officially opened and there- 
fore does not officially exist. As successful 
squatters, living on fish and cunning, the 
Kwimpers hold off waves of governmental 
agents, sociologists and gangsters intent 
on civilizing them. Writers have loved 
such types, from Shakespeare's Nym, Pis- 
tol and Bardolph, who defied Elizabethan 
order, to Hasek’s Good Soldier Schweik, 
whose peasant idiocy proved smarter 
than the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

Those who would make a design for liv- 
ing, says Author Powell, must still con- 
tend with those who run up a shack of no 
design and live in it. Despite technological 
advances, the world will end not with a 
bang but a Kwimper. 

Money Barks. In a similar spirit, the 
second of these books recalls the familiar 
theory that the American automobile has 
become less a means of transportation 
than a status symbol impossible to define, 
and lately, impossible to de-fin. Using this 
as a wheelbase, Author Douglass Wallop 
(The Year the Yankees Lost the Pennant) 
has produced a pleasant little fiction in- 
volving gadgeted and gusseted cars that 
are driven by a privileged group of dogs. 
The dogs themselves, of course, are at the 
mercy of the whims of the designers, i.e., 
the breeders. Author Wallop’s protagonist 
is Hobbs, an English bulldog—one of the 
more fantastic dog designs. Hobbs owns 
250 shares of General Motors common 
deeded to him by a Miss Galloway, “a 
maiden lady of honored memory and con- 
siderable wealth.” Hobbs has a manserv- 
ant and subscribes to the Wall Street 
Journal. It seems to be Wallop’s idea that 
Hobbs and his pals—poodles, Afghans, 
et al.—can improve on the behavior of 
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MEET YOUR 
PLUMBING 
CONTRACTOR... 


he’s a good man to know 
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He’s the neighborly, friendly business man who gives you pro- 


fessional assistance in planning the plumbing when you are 
building or remodeling. He is the man you can look to with 
confidence for the latest in plumbing fixtures and appliances 
... their skillful installation and maintenance. 

Your plumbing contractor is the man who can safeguard your 
investment and prevent needless annoyances by making a 
Plumbing Check-up of your home. 


Ask your plumbing contractor for 
a plumbing check-up of your home 


When you stop to think of it, you’ll realize there are dozens of 
valves, faucets and controls... connections, floats, traps, joints 
and stops in your plumbing... all must function properly for 
your convenience, health and safety. 

A Plumbing Check-up, now, may prevent things from happen- 


ing later... save you the inconvenience and expense of repairs. 


The World's Finest Bathroom Fixtures 


When you remodel, add a bath or powder room, or build a 
new home, your plumbing contractor will be glad to install 
Universal-Rundle Bathroom Fixtures. He knows they are the 
finest quality ...that you will appreciate the new trend de- 
signs. For example, see the new Versa-Tile® counter top and 
lavatory combination with continuous super-hard surface of 


color-matched “Hi-Fired” true vitreous china. It has new 


beauty ...new convenience. 


aes " 





If you do not know the name of the plumbing contractor who handles 
Universal-Rundle bathroom fixtures, ask your U/R plumbing wholesaler. 
..or write Universal- 
Rundle Corp., 537 River Road, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


Look in the yellow pages of the telephone directory 


Universal P Rundie 


THE WORLD'S FINEST BATHROOM FIXTURES 


Plants in Camden, N. J.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; New Castle, Pa.; Redlands, Calif.; Hondo, Texas. 





When Andrew Veiner beat the British... 


When 


Andrew ‘‘Old Hickory” 


Jackson won his decisive victory at 


New 


Orleans in 1815 The 


National State Bank of Newark had 
been in existence three years, faith- 
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21 — offices serving Essex County communities. 


Easily handles 5 times the weight, 3 
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ully fulfilling its chartered purpose 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


OF NEWARK 
810 Broad St., 


of encouraging industry and com- 
merce. Today, through its 21 bank- 
ing offices, it is still serving New 
Jersey industry in this busy hub of 
the State it helped develop. 
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Newark 1, N. J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





“Better than 5 Wheelbarrows!’ 







s the volume! Saves lifting, save 
' SO easy to push thanks to 
30” wheels! Built to last 
! Satisfaction guar- 


Write for FREI ¢ 


ttractive prices 


902, Hinesburg, Vermont 


SPRAY VARNISH 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PA. 





WHAT LIES 
AHEAD? 


What’s the outlook for our econ- 
omy? 


After the recession, what? 


Will there be more jobs, more 
opportunities? 


What does America’s growth 
mean to me? 


For the facts, send today for a 
free booklet about America’s 
future to THE ADVERTISING 
CounciL, Box 10, Midtown 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 











The fast-acting 
aid in preventing Pe 
and relieving 

Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVERCEMI oe 


TRAVEL 











man and the appearance of cars. In short 
money barks. 

If a reader feels strongly about car de- 
sign, can stomach some doggedly doggy 


sex interest and the book's odd dog con- 


versation (a kind of Madison Avenue 
jive), he may be able to grin. once or 
twice, wider than his own canines. But as 
he wags his little tale, Satirist Wallop 


seems to be unaware that his bark is a 
great deal worse than his bite. 


The Cain in Spain 


FANDANGO Rock (371 pp.) —John Mas- 
ters—Harper ($4.50). 


To the list of American girls who 
have spread commotion merely by travel- 
ing abroad—from Pocahontas to Henry 
James's Daisy es -must now be add- 
ed the name of Catherine Fremantle. 
Strong-souled and sturdily uppered, she is 
the daughter and soul support of the suet- 
brained information officer at a U.S. Air 
Force Spain. The trouble is that 
Catherine's old man has messed things up. 
To the natives. if a fish floats dead in the 
river, it is because the yanquis have irra- 
diated the water supply. If a badly timed 
flight of B-52s interrupts a bullfight with 
a moment of swoosh, then the U.S. is 
plotting to kill the corrida. 

When Catherine is invited to spend a 
few weeks with a Spanish family, she sees 


base in 


a ‘chance to repair all kinds of relations. 
Vitamin-packed but starved for iniquity 
as far as Air Force gallants go, the Cain 


In Spain is mainly on the wane—Cather- 
Ine sets the Spaniards to smoldering. Be- 
fore long she is exchanging sweet nadas 
with the very Iberian been 
spreading all the calumnies 
aristocratic, 


who has 





t handsome, 
artistic, musically 
bullfighter. He 
because it is 


elligent, 
talented blackguard of a 
hates the U.S, 
countrys fine old 
mulch of Coca-Cola 

Wrathfully, Catherine lectures her bull- 
fighter: “You said the scum of Europe 
to us, and perhaps they did, but the 
strong ones came first . well 
poem on the Statue of Liberty And 
sure enough, she quotes Emma Lazarus 
(“Give me your tired, your poor’) for 
five lines. Repentantly the torero dis- 
real America: accepting the 
yanqui dollar, the moral seems to be, does 
not mean wearing the yangui collar. 

Storyteller Masters, Calcutta-born Eng- 
lishman-turned-American, whose tales of 
India (Nightrunners of Bengal, Coroman- 
del!) are full of a mysterious yeast, ex- 
plains how he hit on Fandango Rock as a 
title. “Once, in a narrow street in Zara- 
goza, late at night, there were two radios” 

one playing “the subtle, introspective, 
and uncompromising rhythms of a fan- 
dango,” the other whanging out “a rock- 
and-roll, simple, outgoing—and uncom- 
promising.” Masters hits his moment of 
truth with this gone lyric: 





burying his 
traditions under a 
and $ro bills, 


came 
there's a 


covers the 


Ready, set, go man go! 

I got a girl that I love so. 

I’m ready, ready, ready, ready, ready... 
To rock an’ roll. 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
(Or Phone MElrose 5-3571) 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


38 
| iT te s i re a rs DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-T, STATE HOUSE 


Dear Sir: 


NAME 
ADORESS. 


NO DEBT! 


Indiana's constitution forbids bonded state debt. New 


industries don’t pay yesterday’s bills. 


NO CORPORATION TAX! 


NO manufacturer’s tax ...NO net worth tax...NO 
value-added tax...NO penalty tax...NO “use” tax... 
NO sales tax...NO “nuisance” tax...and only one fax- 


rate increase in 26 years! 


THE MARKET CENTER! 


The very center of national sales, shipping and 


manufacturing. 


First in the Nation for 3 Straight Years . .. more new-plant construc- 
I 


tion in Indiana than in any other state per capita... . in 1956 (7 plants a 


month!), in 1957 (10 plants a month!) and again in 1958 (11 plants a month!). 


TIME, FEBRUARY 23, 1959 


Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Aparajito (Indian). The second part— 
the first was Pather Panchali—of a tril- 
ogy, made by Director Satyajit Ray, tell- 
ing the story of India’s social revolution in 
terms of one family's sorrows and beati- 
tudes. The completed trilogy promises to 
be one of the greatest movies ever made. 

The Perfect Furlough. The usual soldier 
farce, but Director Blake Edwards has 
turned it out with professional polish. 
Good conduct medal: Tony Curtis. 

The Mistress (Japanese). The rise of a 
fallen woman is quietly, shrewdly ob- 
served by Director Shiro Toyoda in one 
of the best films to come out of Japan. 

The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw. Jayne 
Mansfield and Kenneth More in a fairly 
successful British attempt to put a satiric 
rein on the Hollywood horse opera. 

The Seventh Voyage of Sinbad. A film 
that should please as well as frighten the 
kiddy set. 

The Doctor's Dilemma. Shaw's 52-year- 
old comedy-drama about the rights of 
genius and the wrongs of the medical pro- 
fession is pertly entertaining. 

A Night to Remember. A_ skillful re- 
creation, based on Walter Lord's 1956 
bestseller, of the sinking of the Titanic. 

The Inn of the Sixth Happiness. A sen- 
timental, overlong, but often moving film, 
not unlike a Cecil DeMille version of 
Now 1 Lay Me Down to Sleep, with 
Ingrid Bergman as a missionary in China. 

He Who Must Die (French). The story 
of a modern Calvary; one of the most 
powerful religious movies in years, 


TELEVISION: 


Wed., Feb. 18 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.).” A composite history of the dedi- 
cated gambler, with guest psychiatrist to 
explain what it all means. 


Thurs., Feb. 19 
Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11  p.m.). 
Loring Mandel, yet another playwright pre- 
occupied with the fate of Organization 
Man, tells about a company raider. 


Sat., Feb. 21 
Perry Mason (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
The hero of Erle Stanley Gardner's world 
series is a bit overweight and slow afoot 
in the TV version, but his win-loss record 
is as good as it ever was. 


Sun., Feb. 22 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 11:30 
a.m.-12 noon). Easter Island, lately the 
subject of Thor Heyerdahl’s bestselling 
Aku-Aku, gets another going-over from 
Geographer Dr. George Carter; his in- 
terest in old stones and caves is exceeded 
only by his fascination with rongo-rongo 
boards (a method of communication). 

Wisdom (NBC, 2-2:30 p.m.). Anthro- 
pologist Margaret Mead talks about the 
whopping changes that World War II 
brought to New Guinea and how it all 
ties in with U.S. mores. 

The Great Challenge (CBS, 2:30-3:30 
p.m.). In the first of a new discussion 
series, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Detlev W. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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Bronk and Jerome B. Wiesner wonder 
“Where Is Science Taking Us?” 

Lincoln Presents (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). 
Leonard Bernstein picks four notes (How 
Dry 1 Am) out of a hat and shows, with 
the help of his New York Philharmonic, 
what magical changes they can undergo 
in different periods and styles. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
Douglas MacArthur's reconquest of the 
Philippines. 


Mon., Feb. 23 
Westinghouse Desilu Playhouse (CBS, 
10-11 p.m.). Tony Randall as a depart- 
ment store clerk with hopes that his 40-ft. 
yacht, if he can ever get it out of the 
basement, will get him away from it all. 


Tues., Feb. 24 
Hamlet (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). The Old 
Vic's production, which recently disap- 
pointed Broadway but seems a brave ef- 
fort for TV. 


f 


THEATER | 


On Broadway 


Redhead. Gwen Verdon, the Tenth 
Muse of Broadway, stops, starts, and saves 
this musical mystery show set in a turn- 
of-the-century London waxworks. 

Requiem for a Nun. Nobel Prizewinner 
William Faulkner's play is not a model of 
play-making, but it is feelingly and un- 
compromisingly written around the great 
themes of God, sin and redemption. With 
a notable cast headed by Ruth Ford and 
Zachary Scott. 

J.B. A 20th century morality play 
by Poet Archibald MacLeish, expressing 
modern man’s torment in terms of the 
Book of Job. Despite some flatness in both 
poetry and drama, and a rather hollow 
ending, it makes for an arresting evening 
in the theater. 

La Plume de Ma Tante. An acrobatty 
French revue that leaves English and the 
audience happily fractured. 

Flower Drum Song. A routine but ex- 
pertly guided tour, conducted by Rodg- 
ers & Hammerstein, of San Francisco's 
Chinatown. 

A Touch of the Poet. Eugene O'Neill's 
tale of a boozing innkeeper and his crum- 
bling illusions is still the season's best 
drama. With Eric Portman, Helen Hayes. 

My Fair Lady, with inimitable charm, 
The Music Man, with glorious corn, and 
West Side Story, with riotous drama, add 
up to a memorable trio of musicals. 

Two for the Seesaw. An uneven but 
touching duet of loneliness and humor. 


On Tour 


My Fair Lady in Derrorr and Two for 
the Seesaw and The Music Man in Cut- 
CaGO are adequate replicas of the Broad- 
way originals. 

Look Back in Anger. Playwright John 
Osborne's fairly arresting snarl at all the 
world. In MINNEAPOLIS. 

The Girls in 509. An_ intermittently 
amusing situation comedy in which Peggy 
Wood plays a violently Republican battle- 
ax, while Imogene Coca provides some 
wonderfully wacky kindling. In Detroit. 

The Warm Peninsula. An impish display 
of peninsula envy as Julie Harris deserts 
staid Milwaukee for glamorous Miami. In 
PoRTLAND and SEATTLE. 


BOOKS | 


Best Reading 


The Autobiography of Mark Twain, 
edited by Charles Neider. Skillfully worked 
excerpts from the 500,000 words of notes 
left by the cynical, naive, laughing man 
who lived on through fictional boys to 
become the father of much that is best 
in modern American literature. 

Kitchener, by Philip Magnus. The tri- 
umph and tragedy of a true believer in the 
white man’s burden, a Briton as archaic, 
absurd and appealing as a hussar’s busby. 

A Medicine for Melancholy, by Ray 
Bradbury. A fine collection of typically 
inner-directed short stories by science fic- 
tion’s suavest outer-bounder, 

Unarmed in Paradise, by Ellen Marsh. A 
rare blending of passion and grace, one 
of the best love stories in years. 

Across Paris, by Marcel Aymé. Twelve 
fanciful short stories in beautifully wrought 
irony by a French novelist gifted in the 
art of the impossible. 

The Captive and the Free, by Joyce 
Cary. The late British novelist’s last testa- 
ment to offbeat life richly portrays a 
tawdry faith healer who suggests that a 
sinning outsider may have the inside track 
to God. 

The Haunted Palace, by Frances Win- 
war. The beat degeneration and high tal- 
ent of Poe make for a fine biography. 

The Waist-High Culture, by Thomas 
Griffith. A cool look at the fatty tissues 
that give U.S. culture a rubber tire. 

Lady L., by Romain Gary. An urbane 
ribbing of those who swallow ideals but 
cannot stomach people. 

The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel, by 
Nikos Kazantzakis. A neo-Homeric epic. 

Breakfast at Tiffany's, by Truman Ca- 
pote, A charming if disorderly waif clings 
to the edge of her martini glass to keep 
from drowning in Manhattan. 

Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak. 
The book that renews all who read it and 
condemns those who banned it. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (1)* 
. Lolita, Nabokov (2) 
. Exodus, Uris (3) 
The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (4) 
. From the Terrace, O'Hara (5) 
. Around the World with Auntie Mame, 
Dennis (6) 
Lady L., Gary (8) 
. Tenderloin, Adams (9) 
. Anatomy of a Murder, Traver (7) 
. Breakfast at Tiffany’s, Capote 


NONFICTION 

Only in America, Golden (1) 
. "Twixt Twelve and Twenty, Boone (2) 
. Wedemeyer Reports! (5) 
. Nautilus 90 North, 
Anderson and Blair (6) 
The Coming of the New Deal, 
Schlesinger (4) 
Aku-Aku, Heyerdahl (3) 
Baa Baa Black Sheep, Boyington (7) 
. The American High School Today, 
Conant 
. The Memoirs of Field-Marshal 

Montgomery (10) 
10. Main Street, U.S.S.R., Levine 
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* Position on last week’s list. 
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DRIVE 
300 MILES 
-IN LESS THAN 


PA 





Cessna’s drive-up/drive-down Land fatic greatly simplifies business flying 


You can drive this Cessna bus ss show you. Also take a look at all seven equi .af, Wichita? Or that a 
plane at 160 miles per hour! Why do we eres sna models, Note their ext Cessna with complete radio and navi- 
say drive? Because Cessna’s patented large control surfaces, excellent visi- gational gear is “package-priced” to 
Land-O-Matic makes flying so much bility, spacious interiors. save you mone (It’s the magnificent 
simpler now—as easy as driving, only Your Cessna dealer is itching to talk Skylane shown above—$17,095.) 
more fun. Just drive up into the sky... costs with you, too. Did you know that Call your irby Cessna dealer now 
leave your competitors behind...and his Value Per Mile analysis can quickly (see Yellow Pages of phone book). 
drive down hundreds of miles ahead. show how much money the right him about lease plans. Or 
Want to see how Land-O-Matic Cessna can save you? Or that you write: na Aircraft Company, Dept. 
works? Your Cessna dealer will gladly buy a new Cessna for just $6,995 TM-4, Wichita, Kansas 


“Ease back on the “This Cessna’s so 3 0 go down, low- “It’s like coasting ‘Oh-oh We a ‘Bu t Cessna’s 
wheel and drive stable, you just er the flaps d downahillin your little high a Land-O- Matic 
right off!” drive in the sky.” cut down on gas.” car,only more fun.” this time takes care of that! 
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Dp“: your automobile up to the new-car 
showroom, and you're a welcome customer. 
(Your dealer sells nearly nine new cars in every 
ten on a trade-in basis.) 

Or maybe you're in the market for a new tele- 
vision set, a later-model clothes dryer, or a big 
new refrigerator to replace the one that’s suddenly 
too small. No trouble at all; any dealer in town 
will take the old one in trade... 


But try to buy a new and better house when 
Jf you’re already a home owner, and it’s a dif- 
ferent world. 


Why different? Because archaic Federal 
restrictions put a lower ceiling on 30-day financing 
for houses than on 30-year mortgages. You can 
borrow up to 97% for 30 years, but only 60% to 


70% for 30 days. This makes trade-ins almost 
impossible to finance. 


These are restrictions that hurt business for 
many industries besides housing; for housing is 
America’s biggest industry, and whatever hurts — 
or helps—housing affects almost every other indus- 
try, too. And today — 


@ Home owners have $100-billion equity frozen 
in their present homes. 
It’s idle money. Yet this tied-up-tight $100- 
billion is all the equity needed to let every 
family in the country trade up to a far better 
home. It’s all the equity money needed for ten 
million new quality homes — houses costing 
$17,500 or more. 


e@ You should be able to trade in your present 
home as you do your car. 
Millions of families could move to new and 
better homes right now if they could use these 
equities to provide more-than-adequate down 
payments. Millions of home owners all over 
America could enjoy new comfort and happi- 


ness and a standard of housing that would 
match the meteoric rise in the rest of our 
standard of living. But — 


Until Federal legislation and regulations 
make it easier to trade-in and trade-up, these fam- 
ilies that can afford to buy much better houses will 
have to go on living right where they are. 


5 simple changes are all we need. 


A Round Table of Industry Leaders, spon- 
sored by House & HOME, recently developed 
a five-point program that would end the discrimi- 
natory restrictions on trade-in financing for homes. 

These changes in home financing would not 
end the shortage of mortgage money, but they 
would start un-freezing the $100-billion equity 
now tied up in America’s homes. 


Benefits for all business. 

This program does not call for Government 
aid; it would not cost the taxpayers a penny. Yet 
these five changes in home financing legislation and 
regulations could easily triple the sale of better 
new homes. These are changes that can help assure 
years of prosperity for many industries, and addi- 
tional employment for many people. 
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AMERICA’S BIGGEST INDUSTRY MAGAZINE FOR 
AMERICA'S BIGGEST INDUSTRY 


ARCHITECTS, APPRAISERS, BUILDERS, DEALERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, PREFABRICATORS, REALTORS 


HERE ARE THE FIVE SIMPLE CHANGES AMERICA NEEDS 
to let millions of families trade-up to better homes 


1. Raise the ceiling on short term national 
bank financing for homes from 60% to 
80%. 

. Raise the ceiling on short term Federal 
savings and loan financing from 60% to 
80%, and let the savings and loans 
provide an open-end line of credit for a 
builder's or realtor’s inventory of trade-in 
houses. 

. Let FHA insure short term financing for 
up to 82% of the appraised value of the 
house, instead of 82% of the builder’s 


acquisition cost, which must always be 
less to allow for the commissions and 
carrying costs he must pay. 

. Streamline FHA trade-in procedure to 
cut out the cost of making two mortgages 
where one would do. To that end, just 
permit a simple substitution on the per- 
manent mortgage when a buyer is found. 

. Amend the Revenue laws so a builder will 
no longer have to pay the Federal tax on 
his new-house profit before he gets his 
cash out of the trade-in. 


This five-point program was developed and unanimously approved by 
industry leaders at a Round Table sponsored by HousE & HOME. 





This advertisement is published by House & Home in the interest of all U. S. business. 
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@ Only your Bruning Man does so 
much, gives so much to help you 
make a clean sweep of paperwork 
troubles throughout your company! 





He has the copying machines, 
the one-writing systems, the experience and service facilities 
to help you eliminate the tremendous waste of clerical copying 
from your accounting department to your production plant 
With his modern Bruning Copyflex copying machines, you 
write information only once, mechanically reproduce all 
subsequent documents in any systematized business operation 
from one original form. No clerical copying or proofreading. 
You speed operations, save hundreds to thousands of 
dollars annually. 
CALL THE BRUNING MAN — He's your expert on paperwork! 
He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ experience as 
researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in princi- 
pal U.S. Cities. In Canada: 105 Church St., Toronto. Home 
office: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 
3 


“Raises the Roof” 


to Solve Your 











Desk Top Model $555. 
Lorger Models Available. 


BRUNING 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at Its Best! 
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Paperwork Problems! 
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How wise you are to introduce your friends to Old Grand-Dad! 


Because then you make sure of enjoying the finest of all 
bourbons, both in your home and theirs, 


It is this friend-to-friend recommendation that has made Old 
Grand-Dad unrivaled in the affections of those who know it. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY - 100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD GRAND-DAD 
DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. + DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 2% 
BOURBON WHISKEY | wey, 
er ge Ny, 
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Straight from Kentucky 


vy 
- a truly American whiskey 











THE NEWEST HOTEL IN CAIRO...MODERN ASA 


cairRO—Another Hilton Hotel! New and beautiful 
as the mighty TWA JETSTREAM, longest-range 


airliner in the world today. The magnificent, 400- 


room Nile Hilton, on the banks of the majestic Nile, 
overlooks the Pyramids, the old Citadel and the 


city of Cairo with its mosques, museums and his- 


RESERVATIONS: Sce your Travel Agent or call New York, 
LOngacre 3-6900 « Chicago, Financial 6-2772 « San Fran- 
cisco, YUkon 3-0576 «© Miami, FRanklin 9-3427 « Pittsburgh, 
COurt 1-5600 « Toronto, EMpire 2-3771 « London, Whitehall 
3061 or any Hilton Hotel. CARTE BLANCHE—The Hilton 
All-Purpose Credit Card — Your Finest Credit Credential 





toric monuments. Completely air-conditioned, it is 
an ideal year-round meeting place for world trav- 
elers. Surrounded by symbols of ancient civilization 
and Pharaonic splendor, guests will enjoy every 
modern comfort, convenience and famous Hilton 


hospitality. And, TWA will fly you direct to Cairo. 


7x 
7 OH) 
EXECUTIVE Gil axiy 


OFFICES 
THE CONRAD HILTON 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 


JETSTREAM 


